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Floors of beauty create proud home-owners, assets for builders. 
Like Birch, Hard Maple offers many patterns and color effects. 


Service counted with Oak Park, Chicago sub- 
urb. The new “‘gym"’ added to its Emerson 
school, eras foored with Hard Maple, which 
“thad served so well in the original building.” 
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@ Many are Hard Maple’s uses, and wher- 
ever it’s used in floors, one thing’s sure... 
you can forget that floor once it’s carefully 
laid. No “make this good and that,” with 
Hard Maple. 

Of all floorings, this pays dividends, 
every year of its life... dividends not only 
in comfort, in pride of ownership and satis- 
faction in use, but in ‘‘/ow cost of using.”’ For 
its smoothness is lasting, its beauty practi- 
cally permanent, its cost of maintenance 
and cleaning remarkably low. And, usually, 





School’s a happier place for children confined, 
when floors are warm and dry and cheerfully 
clean, as in this Indianapolis classroom, one of 
thousands floored with Hard Maple. 
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its extra years of service make it the most 
economical flooring that money can buy. 

This is important to any builder 
satisfied customer is still the best advertise- 


fora 





ment. Far-seeing builders consider Hard 
Maple carefully—on any job—and make 
sure always it’s trademarked MFMA Maple, 
the trademark that guarantees it to be all 
Northern Hard Maple, milled and graded 
to exacting Association standards. 


5 years outdoors in rain, sun and snow, yet this 
dance floor at Chicago's White City remains 
in good condition. Perfect for dancing, smooth 
Hard Maple lowers operators’ costs as well. 


ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/77. 
Write for photographic folder on MEMA Maple flooring 





Visitors to Brown’s Bakery, Defiance, Ohio, 


find sanitation from the ground up, starting 
with clean Hard Maple floors, as used in hun- 
dreds of bakeries. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 


Floor with MF 
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Scores of textile plants, like the Grahbur Silk Mill 


at Graham, N. C.. are floored with Hard Maple, 
most economical flooring for most industries. 





Hundreds of skaters nightly rolling on eight wheels 
each—that's punishment. But “'Skateland” with its 
log cabin style mEMA Maple floor {Trenton N. J.} 
makes sure of satisfied skaters, as rinks everywhere. 


MA Maple 
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Compulsory Teacher Retirement 


Arthur G. 


Compulsory retirement of persons en- 
gaged in public education has become in 
recent years a troublesome issue in the 
minds of the public and of persons en- 
trusted with the administration of educa- 
tional services. The problem is augmented 
by the continued efforts for universally 
applicable retirement schemes. 

If this issue must be met in the near 
future, it is paramount that it be solved 
in an intelligent manner and with the rights 
of the public and of the employees in 
mind. Let us see what the opinions are of 
persons who have retired under existing 
teacher-retirement systems and of persons 
who are 50 or more years of age and still 
in active teaching service. The author made 
a study of such persons in the states of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Replies were 
received from 957 or 40.5 per cent of the 
annuitants and 826 or 29.7 of teachers who 
were at least 50 years of age and still in 
service. 

According to the opinions of these 
persons, who are in position to exercise 
judgment with immediate experience and 
personal interests at stake, compulsory re- 
tirement is a controversial issue. There is a 
lack of majority of opinions on either side. 
However, a larger proportion of them 
favored than opposed such a regulation. Of 
the annuitants 40.7 per cent favored a com- 
pulsory retirement age; 33.9 per cent 
opposed it; and 24.1 per cent were unde- 
cided. For the teachers who were 50 years 
of age or more and still in service, the 
figures showed a more definite conviction 
regarding the issue. Forty-four per cent 
favored a compulsory retirement plan; 39 
per cent opposed it; and only 16.3 per cent 
were undecided. In case of both the annui- 
tants and teachers approaching retirement 
age, a greater proportion of the men than 
of the women favored compulsory retire- 
ment; the percentages approximated 50. 


Opinions of Administrators 

When the question of fairness to so- 
ciety and the individual teacher was con- 
sidered, the teachers who were 50 or more 
years of age were equally divided in their 
opinions; 40 per cent felt that such a 
plan would be more fair to society; and 
40.3 per cent felt that a compulsory-re- 
tirement-age plan is unfair to the individ- 
ual. Annuitants in the two states showed 
a tendency to believe that the fairness to 
society slightly overbalanced the unfair- 
ness to the individual teacher; the per- 
centages were respectively 40.8 and 37.5. 
In case of both the anpuitants and mem- 
bers, the men were much stronger than the 
women in the belief that a compulsory- 
retirement-age plan better serves society 
and a smaller portion of them felt that it 
was unfair to the individual 

The administrators in 


La ‘Crosse Wis 


the states of 
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Minnesota and Wisconsin were consider- 
ably more in favor of a compulsory re- 
tirement age. Of the 387 administrators, 
which comprised approximately 30 per 
cent of the total number in the two states, 
63.6 per cent favored such a plan; 28.4 
opposed it; and 8.0 per cent were un- 
decided. The most frequent reason given by 
administrators for favoring a compulsory 
retirement age was “inefficiency after a 
certain age.’ Others in order of frequency 
were “more fair to society,’ ““make room 
for young,” and “old teachers lose zest.” 
For those who opposed it, the reasons given 
in order of frequency of mention were, 
“age not a factor,” “‘many old teachers are 
efficient,’ and “individual differences.” 


Suggested Compulsory Retirement 
Age 
The optimum compulsory retirement age 
according to 1,303 persons composed of 
annuitants, members of over 50, and ad- 
ministrators is 65. Thirty-four per cent 
suggested this age, and ages 60 and 70 
ranked respectively next in order of fre- 
quency of mention with percentages of 
16.1 and 13.7. Persons engaged in higher 
education suggested age 70 most frequently, 
and retired members gave this age sec- 
ond place. Persons in the higher brackets 
of office tended to suggest higher ages for 
compulsory retirement. 


The Charge of Inefficiency 
In addition to giving their opinions of 
the issue of compulsory retirement age, the 
administrators in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin were requested to list their inefficient 
teachers or administrators according to age 
levels. Tabulations and analyses of the re- 


ports from 592, or 42.2 per cent, of the 
entire group of administrators in the two 
states, revealed that the largest amount 


of inefficiency existed in the age brackets 
below 30. The percentage of persons in this 
age level who were considered inefficient 
was 2.9 per cent. This age group composed 
28.3 per cent of the 12,489 employees in- 
cluded in the reports. The proportion of 
teachers in the 65-year age level or above 
was only 2.2 per cent, with 12.5 per cent 
of them considered inefficient. In the 60- 
to 64-year age group the percentage of 
inefficiency was 5.5. Mathematical analysis 
reveals that the problem of inefficiency at 
ages above 65 is approximately one fourth 
as serious as it is in the age level below 
30. 


Causes of Inefficiency 
The most frequent cause of inefficiency 
as given by administrators in reporting 291 
cases was “weak personality,” “ill health,’ 
ranked second, and “old age” ranked third, 
with “laziness,” “incapacity to adjust,” 


“incapacity,” “lack of interest,” “lack of 


preparation,” and “unwilling to adjust” 
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ranking respectively next in order. Relat- 
ing the cause of inefficiency to the position 
and age of employees revealed that “weak 
personality’ was dominant for all positions 
and age groups up to 60 years of age. For 
those above age 60, old age was the main 
cause of inefficiency. 


Adjustments 

The administrators were requested to 
list the adjustments effected in cases of 
inefficiency, and this was reported for 182 
cases. In 96, or 52.7 per cent of the cases, 
no adjustment was made, and in 35.7 per 
cent of the cases, the inefficient persons 
were dismissed. In only 3.3 per cent of the 
cases was the person given other work, and 
for 2.2 per cent, the salary was reduced. 
Relating adjustment to age showed that 
dismissal was effected a great deal more 
frequently in the lower than in the higher 
age groups, while “no adjustment” was 
found with about equal frequency in all 
age groups. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

1. The issue of a compulsory retirement 
age for the teaching profession is controver- 
sial, but the trend of public opinion and 
the opinion of persons affected by such a 
regulation are toward its approval. 

2. The seriousness of the problem of 
inefficiency due to old age, according to 
this study, is greatly exaggerated from 
the public point of view, possibly because 
of isolated cases. 

3. The problem of inefficiency due to 
age will be solved in the major part with 
the institution of adequate provisions for 
retirement. 

4. The rights of the individual and 
society may be safeguarded by one or a 
combination of the following plans: 

a) Half-time active employment at age 
65 and complete retirement at age 70. This 
plan was suggested by a university presi- 
dent and affords a gradual adjustment to 
the retired status. 

b) Tenure may be withdrawn at age 65 
where such a regulation is in effect. The 
State of Wisconsin has now adopted this 
plan. 

c) Retirement mandatory at but 
competent persons may be retained upon 
special request of local board of education. 


65, 


VALUE OF RECREATION 
Recreation is a social activity. Recreation 
builds and rebuilds body, mind, and spirit, at- 
titudes, and abilities. Recreation may be pas- 
sive or active, it may be constant or periodic. 
To be truly educational, recreation must be 
planned; it ought to be participatory; it 


involves standards, plans, processes, and 
results. 
No one outgrows recreation. Its contribu- 


tions to youth maintenance, to mental health, 
to the ability to carry a constant work quota 
are exceeded by no other influences. Education 
that lacks recreation may produce a graduate 


totally academic, nonsocial, tense, poorly 
poised, and generally lacking in the qualities 
of good sportsmanship. Upon no aspects of 


individual development does recreation have 
greater influence than upon character and per- 
sonality. — Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. 
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While the framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution did not mention education in that 
document, it was not necessary for the 
passing of more than a few decades to bring 
home to our thinkers and the people the 
conclusion that a free public-school system 
must be an indispensable adjunct of the 
theory of our social order predicated by the 
form of the Federal Government. Under the 
Federal Constitution, in accordance with a 
clause reserving to the states powers not 
expressly delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment or prohibited by the Constitution, the 
excursion into the field of popular educa- 
tion became a matter for state action. 

As a consequence, most states, in a brief 
but sweeping clause of their fundamental 
law, have vested sovereignty over the 
schools in their lawmaking bodies. The pat- 
tern which the various states followed in 
the administration of a school system has 
been much the same. Quite generally, in 
response to a strong local interest in 
schools, grants were made delegating a 
major measure of control to primary polit- 
ical segments. Thus, we note, sketchily, 
the creation and existence of the instru- 
ments whereby public education _ is 
administered. 

We need to note, also, that devices are 
adapted to a theory and not theory to de- 
vices. Devices are never perfect means of 
translating theory into reality and hence 
undergo a process of adaptation under the 
stress of trial. The unending grist of school 
laws, year after year, is more or less an 
effort to adjust the mechanics of operation. 

We need, further, to note that there are 
those who challenge the existing scheme of 
administrative distribution and scoff at it 
as outmoded and in need of replacement. 
There are those who openly aver that local 
control no longer has the capacity to meet 
the demands of the modern school or the 
projected school of the future that there 
is too wide a gap between the status of the 
backward and the most advanced. So they 
urge that some larger unit, such as the 
State, must, in the interest of equality of 
opportunity, displace them in totalitarian 
fashion. There are also the extremists of 
uniformity and standardization who would 
push the operation of the schools over on 
the lap of some bureau of the Federal 
Government. 

Fortunately, the criterion of uniformity 
does not weave its spell on all our people 
as it has in other lands. It is not an all- 
embracing or exclusive formula. There are 
the basic conditions of progress to be con- 
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State Organizations of School Directors 


—Why and What 


Herbert J. Stockton® 


sidered. The criterion of progress is varia- 
tion from the norm. It is a law of nature 
from buckwheat to humans. Every great 
forward movement in our schools can gen- 
erally be traced to some daring adventure 
of a local district. The lesson for us to re- 
member is that devices are not sacred. They 
must contain the elements of adaptability 
as the scene of action changes or they 
perish. There can be no question that the 
district plan is under considerable heat and 
that its friends must be on guard. 

We need, also, to remember there are no 
constitutional checks or barriers to be sur- 
mounted before a legislature under, per- 
haps, the lash of a ruthless, power-mad gov- 
ernor, may do away with the whole scheme 
of district autonomy. Only the deep, em- 
bedded bias and devotion of the people to 
the tradition of local self-management, and 
the fear of affronting that tradition, stave 
off such a threat. 


The Rallying Point of School Boards 

The states, in their supreme capacity, as 
you know, differ among each other as to 
the form of local agencies they create to 
operate the schools, as to the codes which 
prescribe limitations and mandates on dis- 
tricts, as to the methods and amounts of 
financial assistance paid as subsidy to local 
units. But it is the common identical rela- 
tion of districts to the sovereign state in all 
these matters that provides the rallying 
point and the natural logical bond of union 
of school directors in a central organization. 

At no place has the heavy hand of the 
state made the local units more conscious 
of pressure exerted upon them from above 
than in fiscal matters. As the states, in- 
creasingly it seems the past few years, put 
added burdens upon the districts by man- 
datory laws, such as minimum salaries, 
without serious thought how the school 
boards can meet them, it has been a boon 
to the development of state directors’ 
bodies as offering the best medium to com- 
bat these practices. 

Many of these mandates are forward 
looking and inherently right, but there is a 
limit to the load back home. A united front 
of school boards is demanding that the 
state must bear or share the outlay of its 
prescriptions. The practice of shouldering 
cost dictates on others — dictates not self- 
imposed — has in some cases proceeded so 
far as to approach an abuse of power. The 
power to tell what to spend as well as the 
power to tax is the power to destroy. Last 
year, the Pennsylvania State School Direc- 
tors Association served notice that these 
abuses must stop. The legislature must 
have paid heed for no laws of this kind 
were passed. 

While, legally, school boards are but 
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agents of the state and exist only by suffer- 
ance of this higher power, we fall into 
error if we think of the state as a separate 
entity apart from the local district and 
wielding the arrogant power of an over- 
lord. This is not a relationship of master 
and slave. The citizens of the district are 
also citizens of the state and collectively 
can exercise control over the state’s policy 
toward the district. The same people whose 
will dominates a subdivision may also bend 
the head of the hierarchy to their will. A 
survey of the realities of this relationship, 
then, brings us to the conclusion that school 
boards measure in stature as partners in 
the educational enterprise. 

From this standpoint, school boards meet 
not as suppliants in their state convention 
but with the dignity of upstanding equals 
free to voice their views, to criticize, to 
commend, to seek to correct or promote the 
policies of the Commonwealth. This is as it 
should be if there is to be mutual under- 
standing and the maintenance of a balance 
of power between the parties at interest 
conducive to public-school welfare. 

School directors are lay representatives 
chosen to provide the type of education the 
community thinks it should have. As 
elected officials they seek to carry out the 
will of the people in their districts, they 
must, also, think of a dual capacity a 
capacity as agents of the state. The capac- 
ity as state agents conditions the service 
they can render officially. There is need of 
an alert awareness on the part of directors 
and citizens that the purely local era of 
school administration has passed. 


School Boards Must Lead 

Directors, as intermediaries between the 
state and their localities, are not doing their 
full duty and are not meeting what is ex- 
pected of them by their people unless they 
take the initiative in leadership in repre- 
senting the opinion of their school areas in 
molding state policies affecting such areas. 
State administrations and state depart- 
ments of education ordinarily want to know 
and welcome the mass views of school di- 
rectors. Directors, are naturally, closer to 
the prevailing school sentiment of their 
people than school administrators or 
teachers. 

May I here quote a significant sentence 
from H. E. Stacey, president of the North 
Carolina School Board Association, in an 
address at Teachers College, New York, 
August 4, 1939. Mr. Stacey said, “When 
the people leave the matter of school legis- 
lation and school policy entirely to those 
professionally interested, they usually find 
that centralization and_ standardization 
have been the result.’ A sincere central 
body of school directors interpreting school 
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problems, frequently, comes nearer, | am 
sure you will agree than any other group 
to being the voice of the people. 

As a state organization, we directors 
must keep our eyes on the ball — that is, 
we must examine every proposal, every act, 
to see if it will contribute to good schools 
We have no other official claim to existence. 
Only unselfish, high-minded men and 
women have any business to serve on school 
boards. To the credit of school boards, 
eminent authorities agree that they have 
done the best job of all forms of local 
government. A state association of directors 
will have a decisive influence just so long 
as it sticks to the main objective and avoids 
any semblance of a “pressure group.” For- 
tunately, the transient nature of school 
boards and the lack of personal ends or 
gains to be served form a premise that 
seems to exclude state school-board asso- 
ciations from the category of pressure 
groups. 

We want to define and carefully observe 
the peculiar areas belonging to supervision 
and administration. We want types of exec- 
utives worthy of large fields of freedom 
of action. We need and will be guided by 
the sound thinkers and professional leaders 
of education. We welcome them to the 
platforms of our conventions. We are in- 
terested in the welfare and security of our 
employees up to the point that they do not 
interfere with the welfare of the children. 
We are particularly interested in any in- 
formation or advice that will improve the 
technique of school-board functioning. 
School-board members are disposed to call 
a convention good or bad to the extent that 
they can take something definite home with 
them. Our state associations deal with a 
special field of administration and should, 
as great central service stations, through 
all the agencies at their command, such as 
conventions, reports, bulletins and period- 
icals, render valuable help to their 
members. 

State school directors associations must 
be concerned about raising the level of 
school-board member personnel. A higher 
grade of school-board member will do much 
to quiet the attacks on local control. In 
Pennsylvania, we are asking for the non- 
partisan election of school directors, so that 
the emphasis may be transferred to the 
qualifications of the candidate rather than 
his party affiliation. There is much merit 
in the suggestion that special election days 
be set aside for the selection of school 
directors. I note the California Association 
has drawn up an excellent code of ethics 
for directors. We must both discipline and 
improve our ranks. 

State school directors associations must 
do something about the limping brothers 
who go about on crutches. I refer to the 
“too small districts.’”’ Research has clearly 
established the minimum attendance areas 
for district competence. The emergence of 
the high school has outmoded the narrow 

nfines of thousands of school districts. 

is a seeming reluctance of state asso- 
to take a hand in this problem 
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which should concern them vitally. The 
more self-sufficient and self-contained dis- 
tricts capable of administering an elemen- 
tary-high-school program capable of stand- 
ing on their own feet educationally and 
administratively, there are, the less will be 
the dissatisfaction and criticism leveled at 
the district plan. It is mostly the districts 
whose human and financial resources do not 
permit a well-rounded program and a well- 
knit organization that low standards and 
slovenly, unsatisfactory conditions prevail. 
They are pointed to as the awful examples 
of the consequences of home rule. All sorts 
of compromises and devices must be re- 
sorted to in order that pint-sized districts 
may be made to work. The stubborn resist- 
ance of this problem to solution invites an 
ever present temptation to apply some 
wholesale simplifying process. The best 
protection against tampering with local 
autonomy is the organization of units of 
administration adequate to function as an 
organic whole. 


The Pennsylvania Association 

Having established in our own way the 
high lights of the ‘“‘why” of our topic, we 
now pass to the “what,” a more narrative 
type of presentation. 

Most state associations of school boards 
begin with a simple skeleton type of or- 
ganization somewhat like a meeting of citi- 
zens Called to discuss some matter of im- 
mediate importance. There are officers who 
conduct whatever business there may be 
between conventions and whose principal 
duty is to prepare the next convention pro- 
gram. There are resolution and legislative 
committees who are selected rather hap- 
hazardly at convention time and who whip 
together reports as hastily as time permits. 
The chairman of the legislative committee 
is the contact man during sessions of the 
legislature. Being a busy man in his own 
affairs, he can devote only a day now and 
then to association duties. Efforts for in- 
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creasing membership depend almost en- 
tirely on a letter from a part-time secre- 
tary to the school board, inviting them to 
join. 

Primarily, this type of organization 
and my source material is Pennsylvania 
is purely the convention functioning type. 
The convention does bring inspiration, new 
ideas, and valuable suggestions; but it is 
lacking in the durable, dynamic qualities 
that influence and form public policies. The 
convention generates tides of enthusiasm 
on proposals that fade away to the vanish- 
ing point because there is not the ma- 
chinery behind them to carry through. 

For forty-one years, the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors Association followed 
the convention pattern. In 1937 we woke 
up, modernized and streamlined our frame 
of control. Under the new setup, there was 
created a governing board of directors ap- 
portioned to eight separate regional dis- 
tricts. The treasurer was a _ banker in 
Harrisburg. The board of directors ap- 
pointed a full-time executive secretary, with 
offices and clerk at the capitol city. A 
Legislative Council, composed of delegates 
from each county and district superintend- 
ency, was created to get a cross section of 
views in working out a legislative program. 
It happened to be my lot to serve as presi- 
dent in 1937-38. I was on a win-or-lose 
spot. Survival of the new plan depended 
upon increased membership at increased 
dues to support the additional costs. 

With the aid of the directors and the 
new secretary, we went to work. We bom- 
barded directors all over the state with ap- 
peals. We went into nearly all of the 
county conventions and gave them impas- 


sioned talks on membership. When we 
checked our membership at the convention, 
we were over the top. Twelve hundred 


members was our goal. We had 1,368. I wa; 
retained as president, so I was told, in 
1938-39 to complete the job. Our member- 
ship today is 1,661 —two thirds of the 
school boards of the state — and more than 
double the number before streamlining took 
place. 

We run a budget of more than $10,000 
a year and from the services we are render- 
ing and those we still hope to give, our 
local boards, I believe, are willing to in- 
crease the dues. I hope to see our quarterly 
‘Bulletin,’ which we started and send to 
all directors, improved and enlarged. I hope 
to see a research secretary added to the 
staff who will examine all problems and 
proposals from the standpoint of sound 
school policy as it affects the interests of 
the local districts. 


Not Militant from Choice 

\t the beginning of this new regime, and 
before we could get set to function, our 
teacher organizations, who are very power- 
ful and had perfected their organization 
years in advance of ours, jammed through 
the legislature a teacher-tenure act that 
went beyond all bounds of any similar act 
elsewhere. We were, at the time, in no 
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The Library Calling all Schoo 


“A group of thirty or more is taking a 
graduate course with Dr. ...... of the 
; University,” read a recent letter 
addressed to me. “The topic under con- 
sideration is The Library on Secondary- 
School Levels. 

“The instructor and members of the 
class have expressed the hope and wish that 
we may have present for an hour or more 
a person who is now serving in the capac- 
itv of librarian in a successful high school. 
We would be honored to have you with us 
if you have the time and inclination to 
come. Of course you can easily forecast the 
type of questions a group of school 
administrators will ask a_ high-school 
librarian.” 

At the prearranged hour, I appeared be- 
fore the group. Thirty men jumped to their 
feet —not a woman in this roomful of 
educators. All are employed in adjoining 
counties, for this is an extension class to 
which the professor journeys once a week 
from his university campus. 

Could I anticipate the questions school 
administrators would ask? Hardly. | knew 
by the letter that a progressive instructor 
was in charge, for none other would bring 
in a librarian for questioning. Once upon a 
time I had asked one professor of educa- 
tion to let me or any other librarian discuss 
the library and its possibilities in the high- 
school program, with his classes in admin- 
istration. He agreed unenthusiastically, but 
I never was invited. But here was an invi- 
tation unsought! 

\t the head of the table where the leader 
of the group and his panel sat, familiar 
books on school library service were scat- 
tered about. Almost immediately, the ques- 
tions began: 


Which are to be preterred open or closed 
stacks ? 

Should library attendance be voluntary, or 
should there be a library-study-hall combination 
Who selects the books for the high-school 
library ? 

Should libraries provide fiction, hobby, and 
ther leisure-time books ? 

How much visiting of classes do you do to 
find what the teachers are doing? 

What about reading reports and required 
reading ? 

How do you teach students to use the library ? 
What general advice should vou like to give 
to this group? 


l'elling school administrators was a novel 
experience. I disposed of the first problem 
quickly by declaring myself in favor of 
open stacks, discounting the objections of 
some over the possibility of heavy book 
losses by pointing to the desirability of only 
one door for exit at which students should 
be required to show all books in their pos- 
session as they passed from the library. 
This is done as a matter of form at most 
public libraries and is most impersonal. 
Freedom in sampling many books, in 
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searching for elusive information, in learn- 
ing independence in research is a character- 
istic of modern secondary-school libraries. 
Better to lose some books than to keep 
many on the shelf unread. 


Separate Library Best 

The library-study-hall combination was 
next considered. That arrangement has 
good as well as undesirable features. The 
plan is feasible surely for a school with 
limited enrollment. For the large city or 
consolidated school, expensive equipment 
necessary for the operation of a successful 
library must go as far as possible. Few 
libraries are physically able to take care of 
three hundred students at one time plus 
those who come from classes for library 
service. And yet that number is in the 
study halls every period of the day in this 
school of 2,300 to which I am assigned. 
The study-hall arrangement is bad if it 
does not allow whole classes to be brought 
to the library for library instruction, for 
work periods, for book selection, or the 
sending of students from classes as the 
teacher finds necessary. The library for 
library work is an economy measure neces 
sary in large schools. 

True, under this plan, some students 
never come to the library and many are 
lost forever to the cause of more and better 
reading. They never receive training in 
leisure-time reading which brings me to 
my real thesis and my message to admin- 
istrators: Teachers must be librarians too! 


1 Administrators 


The modern secondary-school library rises 
or falls with the cooperation or lack of it 
of the faculty and with that faculty’s alert- 
ness to library possibilities in their subject 
helds. 

Library-trained teachers! That is the an- 
swer to all other library questions. Teacher- 
training institutions will, we hope in the not 
too far-away time, consider training in the 
use of books and in simple library tech- 
niques as essential as the history of educa- 
tion or other required courses. A library- 
trained or library-minded principal is 
another must for the successful administra- 
tion of a school library. In School Library 
Yearbook, Number 5 (A. L. A., 1932), is 
this pertinent paragraph: 


Probably the most important factor in 
planning the school library program is the 
principal of the school. Where the principal 
enjoys books and is educationally alert, the 
library in the school can become a vital part 
of the organization, reaching into the classroom 
with effective service. Teachers respond to this 
attitude of the principal and in turn encourage 
the children to read eagerly and widely. The 
entire school hums with interesting problems 
which are being solved through books 


Book selection, our next problem, sug- 
gests interesting possibilities. The ideal 
teacher helps select books not only in his 
field but for leisure reading as well. At the 
librarian’s first request for teacher partici- 
pation in this aspect of education his 
awareness of new titles is evident. His 
students, too, have a part in designating 
titles. They discuss new publications, read 





The School Library is the ideal means of introducing children to books and 
developing habits of study. 
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Independence in Reading and Study 


book-reviewing periodicals, visit bookstores, 
and become book conscious. 

In every school, however, there are 
teachers who have never asked for a book, 
who never come to the library, whose 
pupils slide though school without having 
been introduced to libraries and their re- 
sources. (And there are those who ask for 
books and never use them.) Of course, in- 
teresting all students in books is an im- 
possibility. Some people never learn to like 
to read. And yet a sullen boy who came 
with his English teacher and an entire 
class to browse about and who declared 
belligerently, ““Never been here before; 
don’t like to read,’ and who rejected title 
after title brought to his attention did 
brighten a bit when Our G-Men, by Crump 
was offered — not very subtly — to a boy 
standing near him, with the comment “A 
blood and thunder story, but the boys seem 
to like it.” We noticed covertly that the 
book changed hands — not very gently 
and that the belligerent one checked it out. 
The same boy took Driggs, The Pony Ex- 
press, a month later and seemed to like it. 
He may never be enthusiastic about books, 
but at least he has found can 
read. 


some he 


Accessibility Helps Reading 

Accessibility is to reading what propin- 
quity is to marriage, and is the answer to 
the problem whether libraries should pro- 
vide fiction, hobby, and other books for 
leisure reading. A young man in an evening 
class told me, voluntarily, after a visit to 
the public library the class, that he 


had never been insi i library before. 
“And I’m twenty-four,’ he said. “In my 
school we didn’t have a rary, and since 
then I haven't known how to go about 
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are developed in the School Library. 


(Underwood, Photo.) 
getting into one. Now it seems pretty easy.” 
He obtained a library card and has told me 
of several excellent titles he has read. 

‘How often do you visit classes?” was 
the next question, asked by a superintend- 
ent of schools who is admittedly a library 
enthusiast. Now a lot of groundwork must 
be done before a librarian is welcomed into 
the classroom by teachers. A librarian can 
suggest to teachers that she would enjoy 
being on hand to hear book discussions, 
that she'd like the class to question her 
about resources in certain fields; but unin- 
vited visiting without prearrangement 
smacks too much of supervision, unless the 
teacher is library-trained or the principal 
has suggested in faculty meeting the de- 
sirability of the librarian’s visiting classes 
to see how she may help correlate the li- 
brary with classroom situations. Alas too, 
one librarian in a school of 2,300 students 
has little time to go gadding about to 
classes. What happens to all those people 
in the library who need help and guidance 
and countless informal lessons on finding 
things? 

This pronouncement did not suit Mr. 
Superintendent. Quickly he reached for 
Heller and LaBrant’s book and read aloud: 


The superintendent of a large city school sys 
tem was investigating the work of an experi 
mental school. After making notes concerning 
the curriculum, teacher assignments, and equip 


ment, he questioned a 
school. “You cannot think 
he said. “If you could 
or your situation in any 
begin?” The English 
and then replied, “I would add to the 
“So,” said the administrator, “you would 
more teachers of English,” and he 
make a further note “No,” 
teacher, “we are somewhat 
would not add another 
would add a librarian or 


English in the 
your school is ideal,” 
improve your program 
way, where would 
teacher thought a 


teacher of 


you 
moment 
staff 
have 
began to 
interposed — the 
overworked, but I 
teacher of English; ] 
two.” 
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The other questions, What about re- 
quired reading? How to teach students to 
use the library? go back to our major thesis 

library training for teachers. Required 
reading does have an ominous sound. But 
it can be motivated. In this year of limited 
budgets I have often mused sadly over an 
unread row of Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children — some twenty copies | had in- 
herited. (Twenty copies of one title in a 
monotonous row brought this question: 
“Do you have all these because they're 
good or because they're good for us?’’) 

To an enthusiastic history teacher I took 
my problem. ‘‘No money for the books you 
want; books here nobody wants. See all 


these Roosevelts.” “Ill use them next 
week,” she promised, and true enough 
“Write a character sketch of the man, 
Theodore Roosevelt’ was an assignment 
given her classes. Every biography of 


Roosevelt, letters and all, left the library. 
“I wish I had a daddy like that,” wrote 
one student wistfully. “Imagine drawing 
pictures in a letter to his kids.” 


The Teachers Must All Help 

Teaching students to use books and li- 
braries, then, is a task no librarian can do 
alone. Isolated, unmotivated library lessons 
have no meaning to either pupil or teacher 
and are a waste of the librarian’s limited 
time. But library lessons correlated with 
classroom activities are meaningful and 
provide an experience that carries over into 
adulthood. 

Miss Turner, a teacher of senior English, 
departed from tradition this term when 
she allowed her students to select for their 
term paper any author who _ interested 
them. One boy took Hamlin Garland be- 
cause he had liked him ever since reading 
Boy Life on the Prairie in his freshman 
year. Zane Grey, Will James, Hardy, 
Scott — interest was the prerequisite. After 
discussing library materials with the class, 
the teacher found that they were a bit 
hazy as to where to look for additional in- 
formation after exhausting possibilities of 
card catalog and general reference books. 
The group came to the library for a brief 
explanation of Wilson’s pamphlet files and 
special reference books. The location of the 
reference room at the public library was 
discussed, its daily hours, and its arrange- 
ment. The regulations of the university li- 
brary were mentioned as well as the exten- 
sion loan service of the state university. 

Most of the students entered into the 
project heartily. Little help did they re- 
quire in their searching. The public li- 
brarian commented on the intelligence of 


their research. Knowing that one young 
man had chosen Robert Sherwood, I was 
pleased to read of that author's being 


awarded the Pulitzer prize in drama for 
{be Lincoln in Illinois. As that student en- 
tered the library the morning the local 
papers carried the announcement of the 
winners, I hurried to him with the morning 
paper. “Did you know your author won 
the Pulitzer prize?” I questioned. His eyes 


Public Relations Through Radio 


The fundamental purpose governing any 
program of public relations should be “to 
keep the public informed concerning their 
investment.”’ To the taxpayer, this invest- 
ment is in the nature of “dividends to be 
expected from cash which has been in- 
vested”; to the parent, it is in the nature 
of “growth and development expected from 
his priceless capital — the child.’ ‘‘Where 
a man’s investment is there his heart is 
also,’ is a maxim which has never been 
disputed. Hence, both the public and the 
parent are interested in what is taking 
place in the school. 

The importance of the radio as an edu- 
cational medium, both for the pupils and 
for the public, can hardly be stressed too 
much. Margaret Harrison? has ably pre- 
sented the case to the administrator in 
the following statement: “In an age of 
momentous changes, such as characterize 
events taking place in the twentieth cen- 
tury, appear new institutions and agencies 
that require a readjustment of our educa- 
tional institutions, our curriculums, our 
programs of instruction, and our methods. 
Perhaps no new inventions and subsequent 
developments have had a more far-reaching 
effect than the motion picture and the 
radio. Moreover, the more significant of 
the two is undoubtedly the radio. It is 
hard to believe that the first radio broad- 
cast took place less than two decades ago, 
and that for the first decade of its history 
the radio was regarded as a fad, a play- 
thing for our leisure hours. Before we 
were aware of what was happening, we 
discovered that there had developed, under 
our very eyes, one of the most potent edu- 
cational influences of modern times.” This 
influential agency can be made a powerful 
force for better home-school community 
relations if wisely used. 

The practical schoolman must be alert 
to the applied psychology involved when 
“my Johnny performs.” He knows that, as 
a stockholder in the school enterprise, each 
parent is vitally interested in his son’s 
success. The son's success becomes the 
school’s success in the mind of the parent. 
By means of the radio, many parents can 
become better informed concerning their 
children’s possibilities, and a better feeling 
fostered between the home and the school. 


Steps for Establishing Broadcasts 

What is the first step in setting up such 
a program? It would seem reasonable to 
expect that the first step should be a con- 
tact with a near-by broadcasting station. 
In making the contact with the station, 
arrangements should be made for a reg- 
ularly scheduled broadcast at a specified 
time each week. The station will usually 
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take additional special programs if they 
can be fitted into the regular schedule of 
the station. Proper arrangements should be 
made for running a wire from the radio 
station to the auditorium of the high-school 
building if you desire to broadcast from 
that point. The cost of the original installa- 
tion of a wire to the building runs about 
ten or fifteen dollars. The rental per month 
for the wire service runs from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar for each quarter of a 
mile between the station and the school. 

The second step is to review the litera- 
ture in the field. Plenty of source material 
will be found on the use of the radio in 
the classroom and on the various programs 
which are suitable for classroom use, but 
very little will be found on school broad- 
casting. Many books have been written on 
audio-visual education, but they contain 
very little on student broadcasting. 

The United States Department of the 
Interior, through the Educational Radio 
Script Exchange, furnishes much valuable 
material. They publish a catalog on sound 
effects, one on radio terms, and one con- 
taining some scripts which are quite use- 
ful. The Ohio School of the Air, the Radio 
Workshop at Ohio State University, has 
made some study of this type of thing, 
but their material seems better fitted to 
colleges than to high schools. 

The third step in the program is to de- 
cide whether or not to take the pupils to 
the station for the broadcast, or whether 
you will put on the broadcast as a regular 
assembly program from your own audi- 
torium where it may be witnessed by the 
student body. From the educational view- 
point the latter is to be much preferred 
especially for developing those qualities 
which make for good citizenship. To send 
out the program from the station is much 
easier because the attendants take care of 
many of the details; however, training in 
working out the many details is one of the 
objectives which the school should have 
in sponsoring such a movement. 


Useful Equipment 

If you decide to use your own audi- 
torium, the next step in the program 
should be to decide what type of broad- 
casting equipment will be installed. If 
available, it would be good policy to use 
the local station’s portable equipment until 
you are more fully acquainted with the 
possibilities of radio in a public-relations 
program. When you are ready to make 
your own installation, the following equip- 
ment can be recommended: 


1. Install three or four sockets in the riser 
of your stage These sockets should be con 
nected to your control room with well-insu 
lated wire. It is well to use a special-type 
socket because many risers are also wired 
with connections for electrical appliances. In 
case your stage is so wired, it is well to pull 
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out this connection before you start the pro- 
gram, so that harmonics and distortions may 
be avoided. Estimated cost, $25. 

2. Purchase one or two _ junior-velocity 
microphones. Cost of one, $25. Cost of one 
stand, $11.25. Total cost of two microphones 
and two stands, $72.50. 

3, Purchase one uni-directional microphone. 
Cost of one microphone, $95. Cost of one 
stand, $25. Total cost of one microphone 
and stand, $120. 

4. Purchase one amplifier or tone mixer 
and one power supply. The price on this 
combination varies according to the type and 
kind you buy. A very satisfactory combina- 
tion costs about, $225. 

5. Purchase three electric switches for use 
in the control room at $5.50 each; total, 
$16.50. 

6. Install a red and a green light at some 
convenient place on the stage and connect 
them with similar lights in the control room 
(Green means “get ready”; red means “you 
are on the air.”’) Estimated cost, $5. 

7. Purchase an announcer stand for use 
with a table microphone, $20. 

8. Purchase one monitoring loud-speaker 
with amplifier in order to provide the best 
possible sound reproduction. This will be used 
in the control room. You can pay almost any 
price you desire for this unit. An excellent 
one which can be recommended costs about 
$200. (This unit, in combination with your 
microphones, when not being used for broad- 
casting purposes, can be used by English 
classes to detect flaws in enunciation and 
diction. ) 

In starting the broadcasts, it is not neces- 
sary to have all of the above-mentioned items 
It is only necessary to have items 1, 2, 4, 5, 
and 6. The other items are very desirable; 
they can be added as needed and as funds 
are available 


The next step in the program of broad- 
casting is to plan your programs for the 
year. Some important points on program 
making follow: 

1. Plan to include as many pupils as 
possible during the course of the year. 

2. Select a new announcer for each 
broadcast. 

3. Put the student council in charge of 
the programs. (With proper faculty 
assistance. ) 

4. So far as possible, use students rather 
than faculty or outsiders on the broadcasts. 

5. Practice the program the day before 
it is used. 

6. Study the problem of the proper 
placing of the band or orchestra on the 
stage. (The place of the different micro- 
phones will determine the location of the 
various sections in the band.) 

7. Variety is the keynote of successful 
broadcasts. 

8. Publish, in advance, each program in 
the daily newspapers. Use the names of 
pupils who will participate. 

9. Map out the programs and fix the 
proper responsibility at the beginning of 
the school year. 
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10. Invite comment and suggestions of 
parents. 
Typical Programs 
A typical thirty-minute program with 
the headlines from the newspaper follows: 


Newspaper: “First Broadcast at High.” 
Opening — Joe Surace — Organ 
Hymn “Follow the Gleam.’ 
Inspirational Selection — Peggy Rhoads 
Two Spanish Folk Songs — Senior Girls’ 
“La Golondrene” 
“Cellite Leudo” 
Violin Solos Howard 
by Helen Laylon 
“Souvenir” 
“Ave Maria” 
Irish Song Senior Girls’ Chorus 
“Rose of Tralene” 
American Song Senior Girls’ Chorus 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song” 
Closing Joe Surace — Organ 
Announcer Raymond Frith 


Chorus 


Bowman accompanied 


Other typical programs which might be 
used include some of the following: 


Peace Forum at School on Air 
Book Week on Air 
. Thanksgiving Broadcast at High 
Acts from the Grab Bag on Air 
High-School Dance Orchestra in 
Christmas Numbers 

6. High Symphonic Orchestra on Air 

7. Home-Economics Club Presents “Carols otf 
Nations.” 

8. Christmas Processional Presented at 

9. A Play Entitled “An Evening with 
Offered Thursday on Air 

10. “America’s Heritage of Song” in 
Form to Be Featured on Broadcast 

11. Sophomore Hobby Program 
the Air Thursday 

12. Historic Quiz on Air at High School 

13. Spelling Bee on Broadcast from 
Thursday 


Aaiktewnw = 


Novelty 


High 
Books” 


Pageant 


Will Be on 


School 


14. “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” by Bret 
Hart, to Be Featured Thursday 
15. High Students to Play Their Own Works 


on Radio 


16. Old Songs to Be Featured on Broadcast 


17. Mathematics to Be Featured on High 
Broadcast 
18. German Program to Be Presented from 


High School. 
19 Shop 
Program on 

20. French 
day on Air 


Students 
Aviation 
Program to Be 


Will Broadcast Council 


Presented Thurs 


21. Commercial Department Will Broadcast 
Thursday 
22. Science Department Offers Play on 


Thursday. 


Other programs might be included but 
lack of space will not permit. One or two 
samples of each type of program have been 
included. By studying these carefully you 
will have a better insight into the problem 
of broadcasting. You will also see the 
possibilities for presenting to the local 
parents and patrons a good notion of what 
the school is doing. When children are 
able to answer questions and to do things 
over the air which would trouble their 
parents, you have touched a vital spot in 
a good public-relations program. By hav- 
ing a variety program, in which you try 
to touch each spot in the school, you sur- 
prise and interest the parent and patron in 
the worth-while things which the 
is doing. 


school 


Outcomes of Broadcasting 


In summarizing, might ask the ques- 
tion, “What worth-while things grow out 
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of the use of the radio in a high-school 

public-relations program?” In brief out- 

line form, the advantages follow: 

1. Dramatic Training and Personality 
Development 

1. Practical training in the use of good 
English. 

2. The need for proper enunciation and 
diction is demonstrated. 

3. A better appreciation of the finer 
things of life is developed. Pupils are 
taught to tolerate the inferior and to select 
the superior, hence, a constructive, critical 
attitude is developed which leads them 
“to think.” 

4. Students are taught to appear before 
the public without discomfort. 

5. Some professional training may be 
secured. 

Il. Training of Technical Staff 

1. Useful experience with trained men. 
(Representatives from radio station.) 

2. Responsibility is developed. (On some 
occasions, students carry on the broadcast 
themselves. ) 

3. Students learn 
expensive equipment. 

4. Some_ professional 
secured. 


how to take care of 


training may be 


Ill. Advantages of Student-Council 
Sponsorship 
1. Much undiscovered talent in the 


school is brought out and developed. 

2. Through having students responsible 
for setting up the stage, responsibility is 
developed. 

3. Training in 
letters is afforded. 

4. The student body is taught to be more 
tolerant because of active participation in 
and responsibility for the programs 
IV. Development Through Programs 

1. A study of the programs over a period 
of years will reveal progressive improve- 
ment. 

2. Students develop a greater apprecia- 
tion of the work of the other departments. 

3. The various departments and clubs 
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are stimulated to better things through 
having an opportunity to demonstrate their 
work. 

\V. Public Interest Is Developed 

1. The community is drawn closer to the 
school and to the work of the school. A 
better appreciation of the type of work 
being carried on by the school is developed 
and made a part of the “public opinion” 
of the school. 

2. Parents frequently call the school 
and express opinion concerning the broad- 
cast. Favorable or otherwise, an interest 
is indicated. If unfavorable, the school has 
an opportunity to bring the defect into 
the open and correct it. This procedure is 
far better than to have a whispering cam- 
paign being conducted against the school 
and the administration. 

3. Requests of parents to have their 
Johnny” appear on the program indicates 
an active interest and that parents listen 
to the program. 

The very essence of a successful em- 
plover-employee relationship is ‘‘coopera- 
tion” and the community-school kinship 
cannot be otherwise because, in many as- 
pects, it is in the nature of an owner- 
worker proposition. Just as the employer 
expects the employee to keep him reliably 
informed concerning the operations of the 
plant, so the public should be given the 
truth concerning the work of the school. 
Just as the owner is interested in the 
waste of raw materials, so is the parent 
interested in knowing what is happening 
to his son. Just as the owner is interested 
in the profits accruing from his venture, 
so the parent is interested in knowing what 
is happening to his investment. The use of 
the radio in a public-relations program is 
the answer to the problem of keeping the 
parent and the public informed. Their fu- 
ture support of the enterprise will depend, 
in a large measure, on how truthfully and 
effectively the information is presented, 
and on their judgment of the success of 
the venture. 
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Pure Democracy -—Its Last Stand? 


In these United States of America pure 
democracy is making at least one last 
stand. This is the annual District School 
Meeting. In this once-a-year conclave of 
free American citizens, we hold a meeting 
wherein anybody has a right to speak his 
own mind. 

In a year when issues are hot, sensitive 
souls seek the cyclone cellar, sit on a 
feather bed, and put cotton in their ears 
until the reverberations of school meeting 
day have died away. We are not above 
stooping to personalities and an audience 
and freedom of speech provide an excellent 
opportunity to air grudges. Only brave 
spirits whose past records are open books 
dare venture forth. 

| speak with full knowledge. For ten 
years now I have presided at our annual 
school meeting. Every fourth Friday in 
\pril at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, I face 
an assembly of approximately five hundred 
patrons and match wits with them in an 
attempt to wrest from them something like 
$30,000 to carry on our school for the 
coming year. 

Just why I consented to be the cat’s paw 
for a group of businessmen in a year when 
they had some particularly hot chestnuts 
to pull out of the fire is a question I have 
never been able to answer to my own satis- 
faction. It must be confessed that the com- 
mittee’s plea that I could serve better than 
anybody else in the emergency moved me 
not half so much as the mental picture | 
had of myself marching at the head of each 
year’s graduating class, wearing a sweeping 
gown, sitting on the platform with some 
native son come back to deliver the com- 
mencement address, and finally presenting 
diplomas to a respectful and worshipful 
class of young men and women. 

Nobody told me that in the triumphal 
procession the visiting celebrity or one of 
the other dignitaries would invariably step 
on my trailing skirt. Nobody told me that 
behind my back the graduates would call 
me Old Battle Ax. Nobody warned me that 
T would be the target for the mothers who 
wanted to start their youngsters to school 
before they had reached school age; for the 
mothers who demanded that teachers be 
shifted from grade to grade so that their 
darlings could miss the hard ones; for the 
mothers who get up petitions for special 
subjects to be taught to a selected group, 
for the mothers who maneuver to have 
teachers discharged because their children 
have not passed; for both fathers and 
mothers who ask extra privileges for their 
ofispring on the ground that they are Big 
Taxpayers. 

But, worst of all, nobody prepared me 
for annual school meeting day. Nobody 
could. Nobody really knew much about it 
before my time. I came in on the wave of 
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economy. Indignant taxpayers had just dis- 
covered, under the pinch of the first attack 
of the depression, that the schools were 
spending the major part of the tax dollar. 
Tax money was hard to get together, and 
bedad, the fellows who paid the bills had a 
right to say how much should be spent and 
for what! 

School patrons had always had _ that 
right, but it used to be, school meetings 
were a tame affair with a sparse attendance 
made up of the community’s chronic 
meeters the dozen or so who go to 
all the funerals, attend the revivals, and are 
spectators at police court trials. The school 
board and the citizens present went through 
the necessary routine of business, re-elected 
the old board member, and considered the 
job done for another year. 

It is no longer so. If the big taxpayers 
are there to see that costs are held down, 
all the fond parents who pay little or no 
taxes are there too. They are jealous of 
their children’s right to a free education, 
determined to see that our district provides 
the very best. 

It is these two factions, then, that our 
board of education seeks to reconcile. The 
personal squabbles that are frequently 
dragged into the meeting are mere side 
lines, but vitally important because they 
bear the seeds of disruption. The whole 
meeting could easily be sidetracked, thrown 
into a panic, ended in a riot. 

When our board files onto the platform 
to face the assembled school patrons on the 
second Friday in April, we are fortified by 
weeks of study and planning. We have pre- 
pared our budget carefully. We have tried 
to think of every item that may be chal- 
lenged, foresee every issue that may come 
up. In a situation such as this one, knowl- 
edge is power. We are expected to know 
the answers. 

\t last we face the meeting. I sit at a 
big table with a sheaf of carefully tabulated 
papers before me. The clerk sits at my 
right, the treasurer at my left, both close 
enough so we can confer without 
overheard by the audience below us. 

I take time to look over the assembly. 
They are gathered in little knots, assorted 
as to their pet That dozen over 
there will watch their chance to say that 
we are overpaying our superintendent. Four 
or five directly in front of us will make the 
motions to get the various issues before the 
voters. That whispering group of women 
want to demand a full-time school nurse 
\t one side and about half way back, are 
thirty or.so businessmen, set aside in my 
own mind as the Hard Heads because they 
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want a good school but do not want to 
waste a penny 
It is my turn to be re-elected. I have 


heard that I have an opponent running on 


a clean-sweep platform. He has promised 


to discharge all the old teachers, hire new 
ones. Now, looking over the men and 
women before me, I think, “There aren't 
twenty-five persons here who would vote 
against me.” Ah well, we shall see 

The job immediately ahead of us is to 
get all the voters working with us, at the 
same time letting them think they are run- 
ning the meeting to suit themselves. Some 
little experience with these faction cliques 
has convinced us that the surest way to let 
each group think they are getting their own 
way is to let all their spokesmen talk to 
their hearts’ content. 

So, at last, we call the meeting to order. 
We hear the minutes of the last annual 
meeting. I call for the clerk’s financial 
report. I say, “This is your meeting. Listen 
closely and ask any questions you like.”’ 

Matt Rawn, local lawyer, addresses the 
Chair and is recognized. ‘Madam Chair- 
man,” he says, “The law says very specifi- 
cally that the clerk must read every war- 
rant, to whom issued and the amount 
thereof. | make a motion that this meeting 
instruct the clerk to follow the law.”’ 

The clerk speaks up: “I got something 
like three thousand warrants listed here. 
Prob’bly take me three, four hours to read 
‘em. 

I say, “The accounts have already been 
audited and any item of business is open 
to question at the close of this meeting or 
at any regular meeting of our board. Now, 
if we may have a second to Mr. Rawn’s 
motion, we will dispose of the matter.” 

One of the faithful motion makers offers 
a second and of course the motion is lost. 

Follows the financial report of the clerk 
which is then open for discussion. 

Herman Rogers wants to know, “Why 
didn't you build a sidewalk like we voted 
you money last year to do?” 

I answer: “Because we may be able to 
get a WPA project to landscape the whole 
school grounds. Landscaping sketches have 
been made and are hanging in the halls of 
all three school buildings and in some of 
the stores downtown. When we come to the 
budget, you will see that we have provided 
for this project and you will have a chance 
to vote for it or to turn it down. Does that 
answer your question?” 

Now Clara Matthews, representative of 
the Weekly Press, rises to ask, “Was not a 
WPA project for thi: very thing allowed to 
lapse through carelessness?” 

We are preparec for this because it is 
one of the things the local editor has been 
agitating. Now he has sent 
porter to heckle us. She has a list from 
which she has read this question and she 
has other notes, 


his woman re- 


Loo. 

So, I say, “No project for landscaping 
has ever been approved. We could have had 
some trees set out last August by WPA 


labor. but we decided that it would be 
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money thrown away. Besides, the money 
in our budget was for sidewalks, and not 
for trees.” 

Says Miss Matthews, “May I ask why 
your board is so picayunish at times to 
make sure that money is explicitly voted 
for a purpose, and why, when it suits your 
convenience, you stretch your authority to 
the limit?” 

“A fair question, Miss Matthews.” My 
voice sounds nasty to my own ears. I don’t 
like the hussy. “The answer is that this 
board has been elected by the patrons of 
this district because they give us credit for 
reasonably good judgment. Common sense 
would tell anybody that a broken boiler 
is an emergency and that we must get 
money from some place any place 
where the law allows us to get it... to 
repair it. But even you should know, Miss 
Matthews, that in our climate trees planted 
in August would surely die.” 

I am sorry for that speech before | am 
halfway through with it. But I just 
couldn't stop. And now I hear a rumble of 
approval from the Hard Heads’ section. 
Evidently they don’t like her either. 

Ray Scheiber, a truck driver, asks how 
much our fuel cost us the past year. When 
given the information, he says, ““Madam 
Chairman, that is too much money for coal. 
These coal dealers are holding you up. 
Now, if you'll give me a contract for 
ee ste 

“Wait a minute!’’ Two rows behind him, 
Homer England jumps to his feet. Homer 
is a big man with a beak nose and black 
brows, and he towers above Ray who is 
short and scrawny. “I’m a truck owner, 
too. And I got a right to earn a living. This 

this guy ... he ain't got out his 
state licenses and he hauls coal from down 
state that’s full of rocks and sulphur. I 
wouldn’t have a kid of mine breathing 
them sulphur fumes. Now my if 

“Ain’t no such thing! He lies!”’ Like a 
bantam rooster, Ray doubles up his fists 
and turns to face his accuser. . “Let 
me at ‘im. Let me at ‘im.” 

I rap sharply for order. ““Gentlemen,” | 
say, “Sit down.” They comply, sheepishly. 
Big Homer England lounges easily in his 
seat, but Ray settles himself with a series 
of little shakes, again like a bantam 
smoothing its feathers. 

I go on, “If either of you is interested 
in bidding for our coal business, we will 
furnish you specifications on the quality 
and amount we require.” 

As a matter of fact, we use stokers. 
Three years ago we battled this meeting 
for money to buy stokers. But both truck- 
ers have forgotten that incident. They are 
fighting over business that neither of them 
could handle. 

The air is momentarily cleared and we 
drift peaceably through the rest of the busi- 
ness until we come to the place where | 
say, “We will now consider the various 
items of the budget.” 

There is a soft shuffle as bodies are 
straightened, shoulders are squared, and 
eyes are brought to attention. We are get- 
ting ready to talk about money! It is time 
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for everybody to sit up and take notice! 

I say, “The first item on our budget is 
Instructional Services.” I look directly at 
the group who favor cutting the superin- 
tendent’s salary. “This meeting has the 
right to reduce the amount of money for 
teaching. But you have no right to say 
how much we shall pay any teacher nor 
how many teachers we shall have or who 
they are. That is entirely up to the board.” 

Matt Rawn rises, looking very legal. 
‘Madam Chairman,” he inquires solemnly, 
“has your board had the advice of 
counsel?” 

“We have been advised by the Office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Rawn.” 

“IT contend that the intent of the law is 
that this meeting should say how much 
each teacher gets. ’ 

“Mr. Rawn,” | say, “you are out of 
order. The Chair rules that no teacher's 
name may be brought into this discussion, 
either directly or by inference.” 

He sits down, grumbling. 

August Hertzenstein rises. “One time you 
tell me, Mrs. Chairman, that I am out of 
order. But now I want to say I think our 
teachers don't get too much pay, and I'd 
like to see them get all that’s coming to 
them out of this budget. Now, when it 
comes to building buildings, | don’t go for 
that.” 

Here is an unexpected break. Mariin 
Hertzenstein’s children are grown and gone. 
He is a large taxpayer and of the conserva- 
tives most conservative. He has had serious 
financial reverses and taxes are hard for 
him to pay. But he is in favor of our 
teachers’ budget! 

I say, “Mr. Hertzenstein, would you like 
to make your remarks in the form of a 
motion to accept the amount set forth in 
the board’s budget for teacher hire?” 

“Yes, yes!’’ He beams, proud to have a 
part in the proceedings. And when I ask 
for further discussion, nobody says a word. 
As I expected, Mr. Hertzenstein’s remarks 
made everybody ashamed to protest. We 
vote and the motion carries easily. 

We move on through the rest of the 
more or less perfunctory items of the 
budget. We are asked to explain just what 
is meant by “Janitors’ Supplies” and 
“Physical Education.” We comply with a 
suggestion that we vote on whether or not 
we shall have football next year. Of course 
we shall! Even the Hard Heads are divided 
on that issue. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


The challenge America faces today in a 
world of warring philosophies is clear cut— 
can we make the democratic idea and process 
work in such a way that we can achieve 
security in a social organization which will 
maintain freedom? Do we have to kill one to 
get the other? Education must face this issue 
or lose its liberty and its opportunity. It 
must lead the way or degenerate into a set 
of routines guarding a “status quo” or even 
as it has in some parts of the world, into 
an instrument of regimentation and tyranny. 

Dr. C. A. Dykstra, President, University 
of Wisconsin. 
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We have one characteristic interruption 
when Hollis McCoy, not a taxpayer, rises 
to ask, “What did you do with all the 
money you got a year ago?” 

We explain briefly that he has just lis- 
tened to that accounting when the clerk 
and the treasurer read their reports. 

At last all the maintenance items are out 
of the way and we come to the final con- 
troversial subject: New Outlay. Shall we 
spend $5,000 for the erection of a Voca- 
tional Agriculture Building? Will this meet- 
ing allow us $500 to add to the $150 on 
hand to finance a landscaping project? We 
want to do both very much, for it is our 
considered opinion that we can make these 
improvements to advantage at this time. 
But, can we lead the meeting to come to 
this decision? 

The landscaping? Yes, they want it with- 
out a doubt. They counsel us to get as 
much done as possible with the money 
we ve allowed in the budget. Ray Shradder, 
cobbler, warns us that this meeting will re- 
quire an accounting a year from now. The 
money for the landscaping is_ voted 
unanimously. 

But the building? We mention that the 
plans for the building are hanging in the 
halls and downtown. Yes, they have seen 
them, but the meeting is decidedly cold. We 
go on to explain that the state will make 
certain grants to help pay the expenses of 
running the vocational-agriculture course, 
but that our district will have to erect the 
building. 

John Crosby, a retired farmer, gets to his 
feet. “‘Madam Chairman,” he says, ‘will 
you pardon an old man’s ignorance and tell 
me exactly what you mean by vocational 
agriculture?” 

“Gladly,” I say. But for a moment I am 
stumped for a concise definition. At last, | 
manage, ‘We mean a course to help the 
farm boys who come to high school grow up 
to be better farmers. Each boy will have 
some kind of stock project. They will be 
taught how to do simple shopwork and 
plain carpentry, all under the direction of a 
competent teacher.” 

Matt Rawn is on his feet. “Madam 
Chairman, you are running afoul the law 
there. Don’t you realize, ladies and gentle- 
men, that the city ordinances forbid the 
harboring of domestic animals within the 
city limits? What will happen when thirty 
or more boys begin to raise livestock on the 
school premises?” 

The clerk speaks up: “My goodness, 
Matt, you ought to know we wouldn’t let 
kids bring their livestock to town! The 
boys take care of their animals at home 
and the teacher drives out to help with 
‘em.’ 

Amid laughter, our local legal light sub- 
sides once more. Henry Hamner gets up. 
Henry is our only professional politician. 
He has been unwontedly quiet all after- 
noon, but now he evidently is setting out to 
make a speech. 

“Madam Chairman,” he begins. “It 
seems to me that in the matter of erecting 
a structure to enable us to instruct our boys 
in the art of animal husbandry, we must 
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review some years of political history. Now, 
within the memory of all of us 

He goes on and on. Our folks don’t 
much trust Henry because he has made a 
good living by his wits, and the rest of us 
have eked out a hard livelihood by the 
sweat of our brows. Henry holds the des- 
tiny of our building project in the turn of 
his tongue. If he favors it, the meeting will 
jump to the conclusion that in some way 
he will profit and they will vote against it. 
If he opposes it, they will feel that he is 
trying to postpone the job until he stands 
a chance of turning it to his own advan- 
tage in some way, and they will vote for it. 

Everybody is paying careful attention, 
trying to discover how his remarks affect 
the question before us. I am listening hard- 
est of all, but I cannot tell what he is 
driving at. He keeps talking . “This 
administration has paralyzed our farmers, 
crippled our free markets, trammeled our 
freedom . What use to spend money 
for education when our high-school grad- 
uates must go on public relief to eat. 
Look to the future when the present clouds 
of misrule will have cleared away and we 
will more see the banners of true 
Democracy unfurled over our fair land. . . .” 

I ought to stop him. But how? As 
I try to think of some tactful way to in- 
terrupt the flow of oratory, the problem is 
solved for us all. 

“Brother Hamner,’ booms the carrying 
voice of Deacon Turner, “tell me, are you 
for this buildin’ or ag’in it? We got to be 
gettin’ on with this meetin’. It’s time my 
cows was milked. Speak out and set down!” 

There is applause. And Mr. Hamner 
says, “I therefor move you, Madam Chair- 
man, that this building proposition be 
turned down and that the board be in- 


once 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD'S JOB 


I do not believe that a board of education 
should be a rubber stamp. But it seems equally 
clear to me that it must not undertake to per- 
form executive or professional duties. The 
board is a policy-making body; it is responsible 
for the major p.anning of public education in 
its jurisdiction. ‘this resporsibiity it should 
actively assume and diligentiy exercise. — 
Floyd W. Reeves. 
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structed to drop the whole matter.” 

Matt Rawn eagerly offers a_ second. 
There are no more remarks, and we are 
ready to vote. I state that everybody who 
stands up for “Aye” is voting against the 
building. The motion is lost by a huge 
majority. Even August Hertzenstein who 
expressed himself opposed to the building, 
voted “No” to Henry’s motion. John 
Crosby now moves that the building be 
erected and the needed money included in 
the budget. The motion is seconded and 
carried. 

Wonderful! We've got everything we 
wanted. Quickly we wind up the budget 
business and come to the election of direc- 
tor for the ensuing year. 

I am nominated. One of the merchants 
makes the nomination. He says the usual 
things “first woman ever to serve our 
community in this position woman of 
sound judgment gives freely of her 
time intelligent understanding of edu- 
cational matters . 

One of our preachers nominates Harry 
Stoner. He is a better orator than my mer- 
chant friend. He calls his candidate the 
“flower of Main Street . progressive, a 
firm believer in frequently refilling old 
casks with new wine y 
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I scarcely listen to the speeches. It 
doesn’t matter what is said. I am still con- 
fident that there are not twenty-five votes 
to be registered against me. People do not 
follow the lead of a chairman so smoothly 
unless they like to work with you. 

The speeches are ended, ballots are 
passed, judges and tellers are appointed, 
the voters file past to cast their votes. They 
pass my place on the platform. Many of 
them stop to compliment me on the way I 
have handled the meeting. I am easily per- 
suaded that I am really pretty good. I am 
sorry Harry Stoner is opposing me. It is 
too bad to hand him such a crushing defeat. 
He is a nice young fellow. 

Finally the last vote is cast. While they 
are being tallied we finish up the odds and 
ends of the meeting’s business. And, finally 
they bring in the results of the balloting. 
They hand me the tabulation of votes cast 
for each candidate. 

I am re-elected . . . by the slim margin 
of seven votes. I read the results. There is 
applause. But only about half of them join 
in it to be exact, seven more than 
half are glad I won. 

These people and the free expression of 
their sentiments! Yes, they want a good 
school. But it is entirely within their right 
to decide that I am not a necessary part of 
the kind of school they want. That is the 
surest part of pure Democracy . . . the 
way people will vote is unpredictable. They 
talk and act one way and when they have 
a chance to mark a ballot, they vote against 
their own expressed convictions. 

Ah, well, the majority rules and a 
majority of seven voted for me. There is 
humility actually ...in my _ voice 
and heart when I say simply, “Thank you. 
Ill do the best I can.” 


Techniques in Supervision for the 


Small High School 


The problem of proper administration 
and supervision in the smaller schools is 
one which has been, to a large extent, neg- 
lected by the writers on these subjects. The 
small-town supervisor has been the ‘“for- 
gotten man” of education. The problem of 
administration, however, in addition to the 
fact that it lies outside the present discus- 
sion, has been treated much more satisfac- 
torily than that of supervision. 

It shall be the purpose to point out the 
great probability of the superintendent or 
principal beginning, and, in many cases, 
completing his work as an administrator 
and supervisor in a small school. I shall 
attempt a picture of the typical small com- 
munity, of the demands and opportunities 
which await the principal or superintendent 
there, and of the importance of good super- 
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visory work. A section of this paper will 
be devoted to techniques which have 
proven useful in the supervision of smaller 
schools. 


I. Introduction 

The mathematical probability of a super- 
intendent or principal finding a position in 
a small town is very great, for estimates 
based upon the last census show that there 
are more than 10,000 towns of less than 
1,000 population, more than 3,000 between 
1,000 and 2,500, and approximately 1,400 
of between 2,500 and 5,000 population in 
this country. In addition, there are many 
unincorporated villages and towns which 
support a school, but which cannot be in- 
cluded in this estimate. 

In Indiana alone there are more than 
500 towns and villages of less than 2,500 


population, while there are more than 600 
additional small schools under the direction 
of county superintendents. A similar con- 
dition prevails in most of the central east- 
ern and midwestern states — evidence that 
the small school should receive a large 
measure of attention. 

In presenting the typical small town, it 


may be just as well to call it that: 
*“Smalltown.’” 
Along the Main Street of Smalltown, 


which is located in an open rural area, we 
find a few groceries, a dry-goods store, a 
bank, a post office, a hardware shop, the 
office of The Weekly Clarion, that com- 
munity institution— the drugstore, and 
the ubiquitous filling stations and garages. 
Near by are the several churches, and a 


2With apologies to E. H. Fixley 
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little farther away is the local consolidated 
school, often with the elementary and high 
schools in the same building. Smalltown is 
situated on a railroad, which may be an 
infrequently used branch line, and near the 
local depot are the “major” industries: the 
elevator, the milk plant, the lumber and 
coal yards, and a small factory, although 
this last, in spite of the growing decen- 
tralization of industry, is uncommon. 

The professions are represented by sev- 
eral doctors of the general-practitioner 
variety, a dentist, a lawyer or two, the local 
banker, and the clergymen. In addition, 
there is the school superintendent or prin- 
cipal and the teachers. 

There is a great similarity of racial stock 
among the inhabitants and considerable 
like-mindedness on the more important 
issues may be evident. However, there are 
several distinct cliques — classes is not the 
proper word — in Smalltown. First of all, 
there is the group made up of the lawyers, 
doctors, and successful merchants — the 
prosperous people of the town, usually 
slightly older, approaching or beyond 
middle age. Then, there is the set who grew 
up during prohibition — interested in danc- 
ing and drinking at near-by lake resorts. 
And, there are the young people, those 
newly graduated from high school and 
those who are still students — wondering 
about their place in the scheme of things, 
and many of them foolishly seeking after 
the things which their next older group 


seeks. 


The Solid People 

Behind all these, and less evident, per- 
haps, at first inspection, are the solid people 
of the community — the wage earners 
the mothers and fathers of the children 
who are in school. Finally, there is often 
the group who “lives across the tracks.” 
This is the element which contributes its 
disproportionately large share of pupils 
and problems to the school. 

Often, in Smalltown, there is intense 
business and political rivalry, so that polit- 
ical issues are contested with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

The automobile and the tendency to 
move to the city have removed much of 
Smalltown’s source of income and a vacant 
store or two is common. However, many 
of the more common public utilities are 
available. Always there is the telephone 
and, almost universally, the electric service. 
Gas service is more rare. The water supply 
is from the local standpipe or pumping 
station, and there is often a sewage-disposal 
system, but it is more uncommon than the 
other services. 

Paradoxically enough, the facts of poor 
sewage disposal, ignorance of medical ad- 
vances, and other unhygienic practices 
make Smalltown, in spite of its fresh air 
and sunshine, a poorer health risk than the 
fair-sized city. This defect, however, can 
be overcome without too great diffi- 
culty by the individual family. So far as 
mental health is concerned, there is less 
insanity and more feeble-mindedness, to 
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some extent, at least, than would be found 
in the city. 

The cultural opportunities of Smalltown 
are limited, for the educated people con- 
sist of the doctors, lawyers, bankers, the 
school superintendent or principal, the 
young people who've gone to college, and, 
finally, the teachers. The teachers, due to 
inadequate preparation, frequent turnover, 
and so on, are often less important among 
the local “intelligentsia” than might be 
supposed. 

The schools as cultural institutions are 
ineffective due to lack of funds, equip- 
ment, and personnel. (Here then is a real 
opportunity for the alert principal or super- 
intendent.) Meanwhile, the Protestant 
churches have lost some of their hold as 
cultural institutions. The local newspaper, 
although the editor is occasionally a man of 
learning,’ does not provide very great cul- 
tural values in its weekly effort. 

Very often the library, the gift of Mr. 
Carnagie, is an important adjunct to the 
cultural life of the community, even though 
the type of literature preferred by the 
townspeople is not of the highest. The 
radio, owned by almost everyone, is, per- 
haps, the most potent cultural factor in the 
life of the average Smalltown resident. 

The moral tone in Smalltown, while ap- 
parently excellent, may not be of the best, 
for unfavorable publicity is often sup- 
pressed by the local editor and the local 
limb of the law must careful 
whom it kicks. 

The diversions of Smalltown pecple con- 
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sist of the picture show, swimming parties 





The American National Red Cross is 
holding it annual roll call November 11 
to 30, 1939. Little need be said concern- 
ing the relief given during 1938 and 
1939 by the Red Cross. Under present 
social and economic 


conditions, and 
particularly because of the international 
unrest, the Red Cross deserves a large 
membership than it has ever enjoyed. 
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and picnics, winter sports, parties, and the 
ever-present bridge club. Sports, especially 
softball and basketball, draw huge and en- 
thusiastic audiences. The churches and the 
lodges offer interests for many of the older, 
and some of the younger, inhabitants. The 
leaders of the town are members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Kiwanis, or 
the Rotary which meets often for luncheon 
or dinner to the accompaniment of much 
speech and little action. 


The Superintendent and the Town 

Having looked at Smalltown as a place 
in which to work, let us see just how all 
this relates to the superintendent or prin- 
cipal himself. 

The principal or superintendent is known 
personally by and knows personally the 
pupils, teachers, parents, and citizens gen- 
erally of Smalltown. Thus he will reap the 
values of personal contacts which can never 
be realized in such a large way in anything 
but a small town. He will have opportuni- 
ties to engage in the social, civic, and reli- 
gious work of Smalltown. He will not, 
however, have many opportunities for intel- 
lectual stimulation, even if he becomes a 
part of the best educated group. 

In addition, occupying a prominent place 
as a public servant, he is at the call of 
every citizen of Smalltown. He is engaged 
in conversation on the street, visited at 
home by students and patrons — he is 
called upon for all sorts of semipublic and 
group duties —- and he must be present at 
every function of the school. 

The small town is inclined to be critical 
of the superintendent or principal and his 
family, often to such an extent that he 
cannot engage in many amusements in- 
dulged in by everyone else, including the 
members of the school board. He must have 
the ability to gain the confidence of the 
people of his town. He must like both chil- 
dren and adults and be able to advise either 
upon the problems of youth. He must be 
at ease with bank president and _ section 
hand. He must give strict attention to per- 
sonal appearance, manner of speech, and 
courtesy, for unpopularity is easily fostered 
by “high-hat” attitudes. 

\s we have noted, the superintendent is 
called upon for a multiplicity of services 
and must, as a result, budget his time in 
order that he shall devote a due amount of 
attention to supervision and administration, 
professional and general reading, organiza- 
tion work, family affairs, and recreation. 
He must not be an “absent-minded pro- 
fessor,” with so much on his mind that he 
forgets most of it. 

The superintendent will find that Small- 
town will be able to pay him a rather small 
salary, in spite of the fact that there are 
state subsidies which promise, in the future, 
to equalize to some extent the differences 
between his salary and that of the super- 
intendent in a larger town. In addition, 
there is the imposing fact that tenure is not 
too secure. This, however, may be a real 
factor in preventing his early educational 
stagnation. Many elements, some of them 
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seemingly irrelevant, enter into determining 
whether or not he will be retained. 

In all fairness, however, it must be said 
that the lower living costs of Smalltown 
make it possible to live as well as the best 
and still make a successful effort to save. 


Opportunities for Service 

In spite of the disadvantages of Small- 
town, in them the vigilant superintendent 
or principal will find many opportunities 
for service. Naturally, his most important 
work will be that of maintaining and im- 
proving the quality of the instructional 
work in his school, but, as the latter part 
of this paper will be devoted to that phase 
of his work, it need only be mentioned here. 

Of the opportunities which present them- 
selves, we may mention raising the cultural 
level, improving the health factors, provid- 
ing for recreation and entertainment, and 
sharing in the betterment of the civic and 
moral welfare of Smalltown. 

The school itself is the logical beginning 
point in raising the cultural level, and, by 
means of parent-teacher organizations and 
the obtaining of special speakers upon oc- 
casion, the school can be developed into a 
real community center. 

In improving the health situation local 
doctors, tuberculosis associations, and the 
Red Cross can be enlisted in the conducting 
of health clinics among the school children 
Health propaganda can be skillfully dis- 


Common 


Some time ago the writer had occasion 
to examine a series of annual reports sub- 
mitted by a certain school district to the 
Nebraska State Department of Public In- 
struction. The 1926 report listed five sets 
of maps and charts in use in the school. 
The sets were identified by the authors’ 
names and the number of maps or charts 
in each unit. The value of each set was 
also stated. Each of the next four reports, 
covering a period during which two differ- 
ent superintendents served the district, 
contained the same list with no additions 
or eliminations. Authors’ names, numbers, 
and values were identical with those of the 
1926 report. In five years the introduction 
of new and better materials on the market, 
to say nothing of ordinary wear and tear, 
would, obviously, call for some adjustment 
in the value of this equipment. The fact 
that none was made is a single example, of 
many which might be cited, which demon- 
Strates the inadequacy of school account- 
ing procedure. 

In general, cash receipts and disburse- 
ments are the only transactions accurately 
recorded. At the close of the year a report 
is usually made by the officer responsible 
for the financial accounting in which he 
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seminated through the schools. Local clean- 
up campaigns can be easily started, often 
with the improvement in the school yards 
and playgrounds as the motivation. 

The school can aid the recreational sit- 
uation by means of the usual athletic con- 
tests, school parties and other social gather- 
ings, plays and operettas, and a score of 
similar projects. 

The principal can, by unobtrusive sup- 
port, aid every civic and character-building 
activity of the town, although he must, on 
occasion, undertake the obligation of lead- 
ership in one or another of them. 

Now, it might be appropriate to look at 
the various qualifications which are nec- 
essary for educational leadership — in 
Smalltown. 

The superintendent should be a man of 
wide cultural background he should be 
well educated, not in the sense that he has 
had many hours of educational theory, but 
well educated in the humanities, with a 
knowledge of literature and mathematics, 
of art and chemistry, of music and athle- 
tics. Probably he will not be proficient in 
all these, but he should have an under- 
standing and appreciation of them. He 
should be levelheaded — neither revolu- 
tionist nor reactionary in either school or 
political affairs. 

As far as professional training goes, he 
should possess at least the master’s degree 
(if he has it not, he can obtain it) together 
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itemizes receipts and disbursements and 
states the cash balance on hand. Sometimes 
the total of cash payments is divided by 
the enrollment or the average daily at- 
tendance for the year, and the quotient is 
called the cost per pupil. As a matter of 
fact the total disbursements many only 
roughly approximate the true cost of oper- 
ating the schools, as will be pointed out 
later in this discussion. 


Proper Division of Expenditures 

School expenditures are generally classi- 
fied in seven main groups as follows: gen- 
eral control, instructional service, operation 
of plant, maintenance of plant, auxiliary 
agencies, fixed charges, and capital outlay 
The last of these, capital outlay, presum 
ably covers investments in what are gen 
erally known as fixed assets; that is, land, 
buildings, equipment, and other items 
which will retain the major part of thei 
value at the close of the fiscal period in 
which they are acquired. However, text- 
books, which we ordinarily expect to use 
four years or more, are charged to instruc- 
tional service. This inconsistency might 
puzzle the bookkeeper who is faced with 
the problem, for instance, of accounting 
for the purchase of tools for the manual- 
arts department. Should it be charged to 
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with the necessary training in administra- 
tion and supervision. He should be sure 
that, in addition to a knowledge of the 
methods in the supervision of instruction, 
he knows something of the methods of 
school business and of the difficult art of 
public relations. 

It is to be recommended that a superin- 
tendent have had experience in the smaller 
school as a teacher and as a principal, pref- 
erably serving an “internship” under an 
older and more experienced superintendent. 

To summarize, the superintendent should 
have superior training and gifts; supervise 
well, yet be able to grow; see the social 
needs of his community; manage his own 
affairs with the same efficiency demanded 
by his school; and be acquainted with the 
iegal and economic bases of his school as 
well as with the local and national political 
trends. 

Finally, the small-town administrator 
should be convinced of the importance of 
his work, realizing that the improvement of 
his own school and of smaller schools in 
general is a significant task. He will find 
as great opportunities for exercise of cour- 
age, vision, and executive skill as are de- 
manded in a larger community. 

Indeed, to one who looks forward toward 
a career in a larger school system, the 
small-town superintendency offers a most 
desirable type of preliminary training. 


(To be continued) 


Errors in Financial Reports 


instructional service or capital outlay? 

\ more defensible plan would be to set 
up separate accounts for the various fixed 
assets classified according to their purpose. 
A list of such accounts might include land, 
buildings, instructional equipment, janitor- 
ial equipment, furniture, textbooks, and 
library. Others might be added, or any or 
all of these might be subdivided to suit the 
local situation. It would be misleading to 
charge the entire cost of a piece of equip- 
ment which is to last several years to the 
current year’s operations, yet this is by no 
means an uncommon procedure. The fol- 
lowing hypothetical case is probably 
typical: 

The X High School with an enrollment 
of 240 students established a commercial 
department in 1930, purchasing 14 type- 
writers at a school price of $70 each, or a 
total of $980. This sum was charged to 
capital outlay after some wavering between 
that account and instructional supplies. In 
1931 the department had grown, and 6 ad- 
ditional machines were purchased at $420. 
The accounting procedure was the same as 
for the original 14. In 1933, upon the 
recommendation of the salesman, the first 
machines purchased were traded for new 
ones at an allowance of $30 each, and an 
account called “repairs and replacement of 
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equipment” was charged with $560, the 
cash difference. Again in 1934 the other 6 
machines were replaced on the same basis 
as before. This time, however, the vending 
company offered a special inducement to 
effect the sale and extended the time of 
payment to September, 1935. The invoice 
was filed, but no record of the purchase 
was made on the books. 

From the above series of transactions it 
appears that the depreciation on type- 
writers is $40 over a three-year period, or 
$13.33 per year for each machine. Since 
the company agrees to give free service for 
three years, the depreciation would norm- 
ally be the only annual charge to be 
counted as part of the operating cost of 
the department. In the case of X High 
School this charge would be 14 x $13.33 or 
$186.62 in 1930, and 20 x $13.33 or 
$266.66 for each succeeding year. Instead 
of this we have charges as follows: 


Account 


Year Charged Amount 
1930 Capital Outlay $980 
1931 Capital Outlay $420 
1932 No charge 
1933 Repair and 

replacement 

of equipment $560 
1934 No charge 


To show true costs it is necessary to 
adjust all depreciable assets by charges to 
the proper expense accounts and corres- 
ponding credits to the asset accounts or to 
valuation reserve accounts. The proper ad- 
justing entry for X High School with refer- 
ence to typewriter costs would be a charge 
to instructional service or depreciation and 
a credit to instructional equipment, type- 
writers, or reserve for depreciation on type- 
writers. The adjustment would, of course, 
be entered at the close of the year, just 
prior to the preparation of the annual 
reports. 

An asset which consists of a large num- 
ber of inexpensive units such as textbooks 
cannot be properly adjusted without a 
carefully kept inventory. A record must be 
made of all units added or discarded in 
order that the true inventory value at the 
close of the period may be determined. The 
complexity of the system of keeping inven- 
tories will depend, to a great extent, on the 
size of the school system. 

Such adjustments are not only necessary 
in determining costs but are essential in 
the handling of insurance. Sound business 
methods require that a sufficient amount of 
insurance be carried for adequate protec- 
tion and no more. In many cases the op- 
timum amount is estimated very roughly 
because no inventories are kept. In case of 
a loss under this type of accounting pro- 
cedure, there is likely to be some disagree- 
ment over the adjustment unless one or the 
other party to the insurance contract is un- 
usually willing to make concessions. 

In the case of buildings, appraisals 
should be made when construction costs 
and general business conditions are such 
that the original capital expenditure is no 
longer a sound basis to use in evaluating 
the property, and the accounts should be 
adjusted rdingly. Such adjustments, 
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however, should be charged 
rather than current costs. 


to surplus 


Proper Accounting for Income 

The income of a school district comes 
from local property taxes, nonresident tui- 
tion, contributions of the state, and various 
other sources. These items should be re- 
corded when they become due and payable, 
by credits to the proper income account 
and debits to some receivable asset account. 
As the tax money comes in, the receivable 
account is credited and at the end of the 
year will show the amount of uncollected 
taxes. It will, however, be necessary to 
make an adjustment for uncollectable taxes 
at the close of the period. Taxes for the 
current year and for previous years should 
be recorded in separate accounts. 

Recently a school district in Nebraska 
collected an unusually large amount of de- 
linquent taxes because of a law which can- 
celled interest as an incentive for the pay- 
ment of overdue taxes. The board became 
optimistic regarding tax collections and re- 
duced the levy for the following year. Col- 
lections for that year were very slow, and, 
as a result, it became necessary to register 
a considerable number of warrants at a 
high rate of interest. The separation of 
delinquent from current tax collections 
would have enabled the board to budget 
its income more accurately and avoid this 
additional expense. 

It must be remembered that all receipts 
are not income, just as all disbursements 
are not expenses. When a district borrows 
money by floating bonds, it is simply ex- 
changing a debt for the asset, cash. An in- 
come is an increase in the net investment or 
the surplus of the district, while an expense 
is a decrease in this same surplus; thus, 
money paid for teachers’ salaries is rec- 
orded as an expense, while the purchase 
of a radio is simply the exchange of one 
asset for another. 


Debts of a School District 

In general three types of liabilities 
appear in the accounts of a school district: 
bonds, floating debts such as _ registered 
warrants, and accounts payable. 

No special problems are presented in 
connection with the first two types of in- 
debtedness, except that care must be taken 
to separate interest from payments on the 
principal. The former is an expense, while 
the latter only cancels a debt. It is also 
necessary to record interest accrued and 
unpaid at the close of the year. This often 
amounts to a considerable sum on large 
bond issues. 

Accounts payable are current bills which 
have not been paid. Purchases on account 
should be recorded as soon as the invoice 
and the merchandise are received. Thus, in 
the X High School situation, the replace- 
ment of the last six machines should have 
been entered at the time of purchase rather 
than a year later. The reason for this is 
that the asset becomes a part of the school 
inventory when received rather than when 
it is paid for. and the debt must be 
recorded to balance the asset. 
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We have then four classes of accounts: 
namely, assets, liabilities, incomes, and ex- 
penses. In addition to these a fifth account 
called investment or surplus must be set up 
to balance the books. No entries will be 
made in this account except at the close of 
the year. At that time the net income, that 
is, the excess of income over expense, will 
be recorded as a credit to surplus, or the 
net deficit as a debit to this account. The 
surplus account, then, must always show 
the excess of assets over liabilities. It cor- 
responds to proprietorship or capital in a 
private business. 


The Annual Statements 

The annual statement of cash receipts 
and disbursements, which is in many dis- 
tricts the only source of information avail- 
able to taxpayers or school boards them- 
selves, is inadequate and in many cases 
misleading. Such a statement tells nothing 
about the indebtedness of the district; it 
gives no information about uncollected 
taxes; it does not show what part of the 
payments represents capital expenditures 
and what part represents revenue or oper- 
ating expenses; it contains no record of 
purchases not yet paid for; in fact, it is 
little better than no statement at all. 

If a true picture of the district finances 
is to be presented, the two statements pre- 
pared by every efficient business organiza- 
tion are required. The first of these is the 
statement of income and expense. As 
pointed out above, this means all expenses 
paid and unpaid as well as all incomes re- 
ceived and accrued. It requires, also, that 
adequate depreciation on all fixed assets be 
included among the expenses. Sound busi- 
ness methods would indicate the desirabil- 
ity of actually levying a tax to provide a 
reserve for this depreciation. In practice 
such a policy might be dangerous because 
of the constant temptation to lower the levy 
and use the accumulated reserve for the 
operation of the school. The problem of 
investment of surplus fund might also be a 
difficult one. But whether a cash reserve is 
accumulated or not, depreciation must be 
reported as one of the expenses of operating 
the schools. 

The other statement, the balance sheet, 
sets forth as accurately as possible the true 
value of the assets and the amount of in- 
debtedness of the district. The difference 
between the assets and liabilities will be 
represented by the surplus account. This 
surplus will always be found by adding net 
income or subtracting net deficit from the 
balance of the account at the beginning of 
the year. 

The Nebraska legislature has, at each 
session for several years past, given con- 
sideration to the problem of what consti- 
tutes a fair rate of tuition to be charged for 
the education of nonresident students in 
the high schools of the state. The state 
department of public instruction and the 
state teachers’ association have called for 
cost data from the individual schools to 
present to the legislature. The writer has 
some misgivings as to the reliability of the 
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Proper financial support for education is 
a major problem for every administrative 
unit, especially at the time when annual 
budgets are being prepared for the ensuing 
school year. A recent issue of a popular 
news weekly in early May carried the head- 
line, ‘Four States and One City Face Crisis 
Due to Low Funds.” Pennsylvania and 
New York, the two wealthiest and most 
populous states were among the four men- 
tioned. The acuteness of the problem has 
been cumulative over a period of years, and 
this treatise will therefore deal with certain 
basic causes for the serious financial diffi- 
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LIVE BIRTHS 1916—1936 IN TERMS OF 1917 AND VARIOUS SCHOOL ENROLMENT 
AND VAWATION MEASURES 1923—1939 IN TERMS OF 1924 
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Major Factors Affecting Financial 
Support for Education 
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culties facing certain administrative units. 
Two general fundamental causes are en- 
rollments and valuation of property. The 
former has been operating in three ways; 
namely, toward increased enrollments, 
shifting of a greater portion of the pupils 
into the higher grades, and tremendous in- 
creases in the secondary division. Property 
valuations have declined so that measures 
of ability to support education both on val- 
uation per pupil and valuation per teacher 
bases are lower than fifteen years ago. The 
data to support these assumptions were col- 
lected in Pennsylvania, but should be quite 
representative of conditions in other states, 
especially those using 
property as a_ chief 
source for revenue. 
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Chart I 


Read chart thus: The live births in 1929 were 85.2 per cent of the 
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number in 1917, while during the school year ending July 1936, the 


year pupils born in 1929 entered school, the public school enrollment 
was 114.9 per cent, the secondary enrollment 278.7 per cent, the 
parochial school enrollment 168.0 per cent, the total assessed valuation 
113.1 per cent, the assessed valuation per pupil only 98.5 per cent, 
and the true valuation per teacher only 81.0 per cent of the 1924 figure. 





CHANGES IW TERMS OF 1924 IN PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EWROLMFBTS BY VERTICAL DIVISIONS, 1924-1956 
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School Enrollment As a Basic Cause 

Chart I reveals graphically the increased 
financial load presented by larger enroll- 
ments. Live births from 1916-32 are 
charted, using 1917 as the base year. It is 
true, of course, that the birth rate has been 
declining. During the present school year 
the total public-school enrollment is about 
110 per cent of that in 1924 while the live 
births in 1932 (the year most pupils were 
born who entered school for the first time 
in September, 1938) were about 75 per cent 
of 1917. Total enrollments have increased 
but not so rapidly as birth rates have 
declined. 
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Chart Ill 


Read chart thus: The per cent the public school enrollment during 
the school year 1935-1936 was of 1923-1924 by vertical divisions of 
the school system was: Grades I-Ill, 810 per cent; Grades IV-VI, 
100.3 per cent; Grades VII-IX, 149.2 per cent; and Grades X-X1I, 
227.9 per cent. 
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Chart Il 


Read chart thus: During the school year 1923-1924, 39.1 per 
of the pupils were in Grades I-II11; 324 per cent in Grades II 


cent 
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20.4 per cent in Grades VII-IX; and 8.1 per cent in Grades X-X11. 


Enrollments in parochial schools have in- 
creased much more rapidly than total 
public-school enrollments for the years 
compared. Chart I shows a sudden rise be- 
tween 1930 and 1931 when building pro- 
grams initiated about 1929 made facilities 
available for greater numbers. This was 
true, especially of the secondary division. 
From 1931 to 1936 the enrollment was 
from 168 to 175 per cent of the 1924 fig- 
ure. This has undoubtedly done much to 
alleviate facilities to be provided for addi- 
tional pupils in the public schools. 

Enrollment in the public secondary divi- 
sion experienced a phenomenal rise from 
1928 to 1933 when it began to taper off at a 
lower rate of acceleration. It was still on 
the increase in 1939, however, even though 
the total public-school enrollment reached 
its peak in 1934. In that year it was 116.3 
per cent of 1924, and slight decreases have 
been noted annually since that time. 

A pronounced shift in the enrollment has 
occurred since 1924, even though total en- 
rollments did not increase so materially. To 
determine the changes taking place, the 
reader's attention is referred to Charts II 
and III, both of which illustrate changes 
in the four major vertical divisions of the 
public schools. The enrollments are sum 
marized by groupings; namely, Grades | 
11, ordinarily termed the primary grades; 
Grades IV—VI, usually regarded as the in- 
termediate grades; Grades VII-IX, in re- 
organized generally called the 
junior-high-school division; and Grades X 
XII, recognized frequently as the senior- 
high S( hool group 

Chart II the lower six grades, 
now representing less of the pupil popula- 
tion due largely to the declining birth rate 
and the tenden v for pupils to continue in 
the higher grades with a larger proportion 
annually graduating f1 


s he Is 


reveals 


the senior high 


school. Grades I-III have decreased each 
two-year period according to Chart III, the 
rate of decrease being more pronounced be- 
ginning with the school year 1927-28. En- 
rollment in the intermediate grades has re- 
mained almost stationary in spite of the 
declining birth rate. 

Both the junior- and senior-high-school 
groups increased rapidly, beginning in 


1925-26. Grades VII-IX appear to have 
reached a stable point about 1933-34. 
While Grades X-—XII_ still increased 


sharply, apparently the rate of increase is 
diminishing beginning with 1933-34. It 
seems likely that the period of rapid in- 
crease in the secondary schools has reached 
its peak unless factors such as free trans- 
portation are provided for pupils not now 
attending because they live at too remote 
points to walk to school. 

Chart II indicates the per cent of pupils 
in each of the four major divisions by two- 
year intervals. Comparing the school year 
1923-24 with the year 1935 the per 
cent of the total enrollment represented by 
Grades I-III was 39.8 and 28.1 respec- 
tively, or 11 per cent less of the pupils in 
this division during the latter period. For 
the same year the intermediate grades rep- 
resented 32.4 and 28.7 per cents respec- 
tively; Grades VII-IX, 20.4 and 26.9 per 
cents, a difference of 6.5; and Grades X 
XII changed from 8.1 per cent to 16.3 per 
cent, the upper three grades in the latter 
period representing twice as great a propor 
tion of the total pupil population. 

The shift in enrollment affects schoo! 
costs considerably because of higher unit 
costs in the upper six grades. Net current 
expenditures per pupil in average daily 
membership in Pennsylvania, for districts 
with average ability to support education 
and offering a minimum acceptable pro- 
gram, was $65 and for Grades I-VI 
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and Grades VII-XII respectively. Stated 
in simpler language, for an expenditure of 
$1 for current expenditures per pupil in 
the elementary grades, approximately $1.50 
must be expended in the upper six grades. 
This factor has been one of the most out- 
standing responsible for presenting diffi- 
culty in financing education. 


Assessed Valuation As a Basic Cause 

For an examination of assessed-valuation 
changes during the period for which enroll- 
ments were analyzed, the reader’s attention 
is reverted to Chart I. Fortunately assessed 
valuation increased more rapidly than total 
public-school enrollment until 1935. In the 
latter year property values reported to as- 
sessors began to decrease so that by 1938 
assessed valuation was 107.4 per cent of 
that in 1924 while public-school enrollment 
was 111.4 per cent. 

Assessed valuation per pupil is a better 
measure of support for education in states 
such as Pennsylvania where the chief 
revenue at present for local 
public-school support is the property tax. 
Only during 1928, 1929, and 1930 was as- 
sessed valuation per pupil commensurate 
with public-school enrollment. Since 1935 
the assessed valuation per pupil has been 
less than in 1924. In 1938 it was only 96.4 
per cent of the base year while public- 
school enrollment was 111.4 per cent and 
secondary enrollment 288.0 per cent of 
1924. These three comparisons illustrate 
the cumulative financial difficulties 
fronting school administrative units. 

Brief attention is directed to true valua- 
tion per teacher as another unit of com- 
parison. Beginning with 1930 there has 
been a rapid decline until in 1938 it was 
only 71.3 per cent of 1924. This is due 
largely to three factors: first, retention of 
elementary teachers in spite of enrollment 
decreases; second, the increase in the num- 
ber of teachers necessary (especially in the 
secondary schools) to provide richer offer- 
ings to meet the interests, needs and capac- 
ities of the individual pupils; and_ third, 
a factor which may be unique in Pennsyl- 
vania where reporting the assessed valua- 
tion as closer to true valuation may result 
in greater state aid for the school district 
so reporting. 


source of 


con- 


Cenclusions and Recommendations 


1. School boards and school executives 
should make the public more conscious of 
increased secondary-school enrollment with 
the inevitable result of higher per-pupil 
costs unless the program is curtailed. 

2. Certain teachers should be encouraged 
to follow in-service preparation for teach- 
ing in higher grades to which area the 
school population is shifting. The financial 
load can then be better adjusted without 
ruthless dismissal of teachers in the lower 
grades where fewer become 
necessary. 

3. The public in those states relying on 
property tax as a source of revenue should 
direct attention toward equalization of as- 
sessments and toward other equitable 
sources of revenue for public-school support. 


teachers 
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General Exterior View, Moscow High School, Moscow, Idaho. Charles 1. Carpenter (deceased), Architect, Spokane, Washington 


Moscow Builds for Community Service 


Fulton Gale’ 


School buildings have been popping out’ under the PWA, the central corridors and —open-web steel joists support the classroom 
ff the PWA hopper with such regularity supporting columns are of reinforced con- concrete slabs. Partition walls are of gyp 
during these past five years that one more crete, the outside walls are brick, and sum block. The floor covering for corridors, 
building hardly seems newsworthy. Yet the 
high-school building at Moscow, Ida., oc 
cupied for the first time in the fall of 
1938, possesses sufficient individuality to 
warrant more than a passing glance. Care 
ful planning by the entire teaching staff, 
assisted by specialists from the University 
of Idaho, during the initial stages of con 
ference between the architect and the 
school officials, have given this university 
town a building which is a_ functional 
part of the educational program 

Commanding a sightly location overlook- 
ing the town, the building presents a 
pleasingly conservative design obtained 
through the medium of cast stone and 
dark red brick, patterned in dutch bond 
with white mortar joints. Placed near the 
eastern boundary of a four-acre site, it 
laces the west, providing adequate out 
door space for recreational activity and 
ivoids frontage upon a traffic thoroughfare 

\n auditorium in the north wing, a 
gymnasium in the south wing, classrooms, 
library, laboratories, shops, and adminis 
trative offices in the central portion, on 
the ground and two upper floors, comprise 
a million and a half cubic feet. Meeting 
Standards of safety and stability set up 





The mild climate of Moscow makes it possible to use outdoor stairways without the 


deat of Schools. Moscow. Ide nsual danger of snow and ice 
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Plans, Moscow High School, 


classrooms, laboratories, library, and study 
hall are asphalt til 38,000 square feet 
of it. Stairways, lavatories, and locker 
rooms have floors of Window 
sills are made of the same material. Steel 
sash provide a maximu: natural light 
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Idaho Charles 1. 
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Carpenter 


Celotex tile for corridor and auditorium 
ceilings give excellent results acoustically. 
The interior trim is birch in natural finish, 
and heavy slab birch veneer doors are 
strikingly beautiful. 


Heating and ventilating are provided 


(deceased), 
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Irchitect, Spokane, Washington 


through the use of syncretized ventilating 
units, automatically controlled and silent 
in operation. All unit ventilators and vol- 
ume heaters are equipped with air filters. 

Designed to accommodate 750 to 800 
pupils, the building provides for the variety 
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of activities in which the secondary-school 
youth of this agricultural and educational 
center engage. The auditorium will serve 
not only the school but also the entire 
community. It was designed with this in 
mind and is a complete unit in itself and 
may be separated when necessary from the 
rest of the building by means of folding 
gates in the corridors. It has its own en- 
trance and separate heating and lighting. 
Seating capacity is 954. The floor of re- 
inforced concrete is designed to give a 
uniform sight line with a sloping concave 
surface. The balcony is supported by two 
steel fulcrum girders, each 70 ft. long and 
each weighing 112 tons. These carry the 
balcony without columns beneath, thus 
iffording a clear line of vision. The walls 
ire of sand-finished plaster to the chai! 
rail, below which they are marked off in 
Caen stone blocks. Ceiling beams are plastet 
mold, with the underside of ornamental 
celotex. Lighting is semidirect from cop 
per fixtures, the windows on the north side 
are hung with tan-colored rep draperies 
harmonizing with the rust-colored velour 
proscenium curtain. The floor of the stage 
itself is beech blocks set in mastic on a 
reinforced-concrete slab. On each side of 
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the stage are offstage rooms with dressing 
rooms, equipped with wardrobes and lava- 
tories above them. 

On the ground floor of the auditorium 
wing is the homemaking department. Ex- 
tending the full width of the wing across 
the front is the cafeteria, with a seating 
capacity of 200, and well-equipped kitchen 
and serving rooms. Folding tables and 
chairs, with ample storage space permit 
the room to be cleared and used for recep- 
tions, teas, and dances. Glass-brick panel- 
ing adds to the attractiveness of the room. 
The foods laboratory contains eight unit 
kitchens, each serving four girls. Cabinet- 
work is painted a deep ivory, work tops are 
1eavy-gauge linoleum and dinette tables and 
chairs are maple. The clothing laboratory 
includes a laundry unit and triple mirror. 
Connecting the two laboratories is an 
office for conferences. A model apartment 
contains living room with fireplace, a din- 
ing room, bedroom, and bath. 

lhe south wing contains the gymnasium 
Like the auditorium it is designed for com- 
munity use, has its own entrance, and can 
be shut off from the rest of the building. 
The foyer includes a ticket booth and 
built-in trophy cases. The gymnasium 
proper measures 80 by 97 ft. Folding 
gymnasium stands, along the north and 
south walls, provide seating for a thousand 
spectators, yet when folded back against 
the wall use less than three feet of floor 


space. This arrangement makes possible 
cross courts 70 ft. in length. Artificial 


lighting is not necessary in the daytime. 
\t night 30 lamps of 500-watt capacity 
each give ample light without shadows. 
The ground floor of the gymnasium wing 
houses classrooms, and a shop for voca- 
tional agriculture with a floor area of 2,500 
sq. ft., and entrance wide enough to admit 
farm machinery. A washroom with circulat 
washbasin and a toolroom complete the 
department. In the rear of this wing are 
locker and shower rooms for physical edu 
cation and athletics. Terrazzo floors, glazed 
tile, and outside windows assist sanitation 
Unit ventilators and an exhaust fan insure 
ventilation. In addition to locker, shower 
and toilet rooms, space is provided for 
office, laundry, equipment storage, medical 
services, and athletic-team dressing rooms 


Individual basket lockers are used, and 


Vembers 


of the 


room 


household arts class assist in 
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exits to playing field lead from the dress- 
ing rooms. 

The central portion of the building con- 
tains two floors above the ground. On the 
ground floor, west side, are woodworking 
shop equipped with table saw, planer, 
shaper, jointer, band and jig saw, drill 
press, and lathes. An exhaust fan keeps 
the finish room free from dust. An office 
and storeroom complete the department. 


Classrooms for typing and bookkeeping 
are on this floor. The east side, ground 
floor, houses two. science laboratories: 


biology-general science, and physics-chem- 
istry. Between the two laboratories is a 
conservatory, an office, a supply room, and 
a dark room. 

The administrative are on the 
first floor. Opposite the main entrance is 
the superintendent’s office. Connecting with 
it is a committee room for board meetings. 


offices 


student council, and other committees 
Across the corridor to the right of the 
main entrance is the high-school office 


This consists of a general office, 26 by 22 
ft., in size, with space in back of a counter 
for clerical help, the principal’s office to 
the right, girls’ advisers to the left and 
beyond that the school nurse. Connected 





serving lunches 


in the school cafeteria. 
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with both the girls’ advisers and nurse's 
office is a rest room for girls. Five class- 
rooms are on this floor, those on the west 
22 ft. wide, those on the east 28 ft. thus 
providing rooms for different sized classes. 
Classrooms are provided with venetian 
blinds, a cabinet containing wardrobe, 
bookcase, and drawers for supplies, black- 
boards at the front and on one side of the 
room, and _ considerable — bulletin-board 
space. A desk for the teacher and tablet- 
arm chairs for the pupils complete the 
classroom furnishings. 

On the top floor are five classrooms on 
the west side. On the east side are the 
library and the study hall connected by 
a doorway. Both are equipped with oak 
tables and chairs. High ceilings, open 
shelving under windows, an alcove, and a 
workroom make the library the most at- 
tractive study space in the school. A large 
room over the gymnasium foyer provides 
an art studio. It has brick walls and sky- 
lights. The corresponding space over the 
auditorium foyer is used for music, with 
excellent storage space provided for in 
closets under the balcony. Teachers’ rooms, 
one for men and one for women, are pro- 
vided on the top floor over the stair heads. 

Financing of the building was accom- 
plished through a grant from the PWA 
for $155,000, a local bond issue of $175.,- 
000, and $20,000 from current district 
funds. The serial bonds were sold at an 
average interest rate of 3.25 per cent, and 
payments to be made during a _ twenty- 
year period will be taken care of without 
an increase in the tax rate. Total cost of 
construction was $350,000, segregated as 
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The foods laboratory, which is equipped with a towel dryer, is finished like a kitchen 
in a better class home. The furniture is arranged so that girls may work in small groups. 


Equipment 25,00 
Engineering 19,000 
Legal Service 6 

Total $350,001 


Ihe construction cost per cubic foot was 
3.196. The building was planned and 
erected under the supervision of the late 
Charles I. Carpenter of Spokane. Follow- 
ing Mr. Carpenter’s death in December, 
1937, Miller and Hovind, Spokane, super 
vised construction. The Colonial Building 
Company, Spokane, were general con 
tractors. 


The Chaffey Auditorium 


follows: 
Preliminary $ 506 
Land 9,500 
Excavation 4,800 
General Contract 240,000 
Heating 29,000 
Plumbing 11,700 
Electric ) 906 
With its formal dedication in March, 
1939, the new $444,000 auditorium of 


Chaffey Union High School and Junior 
College, Ontario, Calif., became a focal 
point for cultural and community as well 
as school activities in the district. Adapted 
Mexican colonial in architecture, it fills not 
only a practical need but forms an effective 
and harmonious center for the entire 
campus. 

During the following four months, a 
series of diversified programs, designed to 
demonstrate the entire facilities for musi- 
cal, dramatic, and motion-picture enter- 
tainment in the auditorium, was presented. 
At all of these, interested citizens almost 
completely filled the 2,350 seats, while 
more than 3,000 attempted to see the dedi- 
cation ceremonies on March 17. In addi- 
tion to the 1,712 seats on the main floor 
and 642 in the balcony, it is also possible 
to accommodate several hundred more per- 
sons on the spacious stage 


Besides remarks by board and building 
committee members, symphonic and vocal 


music, the dedication included an address 
by Dr. Walter Dexter, state superintendent 
of public instruction for California, and a 
demonstration of projection and sound 
equipment. Uniforms of the ushers, pat- 
terned after early Californian costumes, 
were a gift from Mexican residents of the 
district 


The Building Plan 

The building plan includes, besides the 
main meeting hall, several additional 
rooms. At the south of the stage there are 
two for music classes, while to the north 
there are a small auditorium and stage for 
the Junior College Little Theater and a 
room for the use of the a cappella choir, 
with a soundproofed glass partition. This, 
with other recording and_ transmitting 
equipment, makes it possible to give com- 





Preliminary sketch of wall and ceiling decoration, Chaffey 
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General Exterior View, Chaffey Auditorium, Chaffey Union High School, Ontario, California.— Allison & Allison, Architects, 
Los Angeles, California. 


The stage of the Chaffey Auditorium, Ontario, California, Detail of main entrance, Chaffey Auditorium, Chaffey Union 
as seen from the balcony High School, Ontario, California 
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First Floor and 


plete broadcasting and voice tests to the 
students. The public-address system is ar 
ranged in such a way that music from this 
room may be heard in the main auditorium. 

Accommodations for performers are placed 
behind and below the stage and include 
eight dressing rooms, an orchestra tune-up 
and conductor’s room, property storage 
space for scenery and costumes, and two 
rest rooms. All dressing rooms are furnished 
with large mirrors, lights, and lavatories 
There is also space for a stage carpenter’s 
shop. The Green Room is an attractive 
place where friends and members of the 
audience may meet entertainers and dra 
matic casts at informal receptions following 
performances 
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Ticket offices are found at each end ot 
the front loggia, while the manager's office, 
checkroom, and telephone booth open off 
the main foyer. Other check rooms and two 
lounges with rest rooms may be reached 
from the upper hall which leads to the 
balcony. All dressing rooms, the orchestra 
and conductor’s rooms are connected with 
the master switchboard and equipped with 
intercommunicating telephones. Clocks 
throughout the building are of the inter 
locking electric type. 


Unusual Ceiling 
High light of the interior is the ceiling in 
auditorium 
with a 


The graceful dome 
woodland 


the main 


is decorated design it 





Basement Floor 


Plan, Chaffey Auditorium, Chaffey Union High School, 


Ontario, California 
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California. J/ilison & Iilison. 


blue-greens, picked out with touches ol 
gold. Fanciful animals and birds give life 
to the scene which extends from the top ol 
the wainscoting toward the center of the 
ceiling. The same color harmony is carried 
out in the carpets, gold damask stage cur- 
tain, and blue velour speaker's curtain 
Contrast is obtained through the use of 
maroon velour seats and a rose taupe cyclo- 
rama. The central scheme is continued in 
the rest of the building through blue lobby 
ceilings and hand-wrought brass fixtures 
with a glazed old ivory finish as_back- 
ground. 

The new auditorium, which takes the 
place of an older structure, razed after the 
Long Beach earthquake, is of Class A con 
struction of structural steel and exposed 
reinforced concrete. This design is fireproof 
throughout and conforms to the most 
modern earthquake resistance standards. 
Further safeguards include the 
fire curtain which trips automatically, be 
ing operated by a 160-degree fuse. Auto 
matic sprinkler heads are located not only 
overhead but in all understage rooms and 
the scenery storage space. Offstage, orches 
tra pit and understage doors, as well as 
twelve smoke vents. are also operated by 
160-degree fuses. All such devices are con- 
nected with an automatic alarm system. It 
case of unpreventable disturbance or dis 
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4 general view of the Chaffey Auditorium from the stage. 


are eleven exits from the main 
among them two 
opening directly 


aster there 
auditorium, 
Stairways 
balcony. 

Equipment in the projection room makes 
it possible to show practically any type of 
film, either sound or silent. There are two 
35-mm. professional-type projectors with 
both automatic and hand rewinds. Slides 
are shown and special color effects arranged 
with a dissolving stereoptican and two 
high-intensity spotlights. Adjoining the 
projection booth is the  public-address 
mixer, which follows a broadcast design 
and is capable of mixing six microphones 
simultaneously. As it is semiportable it can 
be moved whenever desired. Two turn- 
tables, operating at either 38 or 78 r.p.m., 
play regular phonograph records or tran- 
scriptions. 


emergency 
from the 


he stage accommodates full casts for 
the most elaborate productions. It is 80 ft 
icross, 38 ft. deep, and measures 53 ft. from 
gridiron to floor. A trap door in the center 
allows unusual stage business. On the floor 
are eight plug-in receptacles for 
Phones. The four border lights are 
for three circuits in three colors, 


micro 
wired 
with one 


row of footlights. Thirty feet in front of the 
proscenium arch, which stretches 50 ft. 
across the front of the auditorium, is a row 
of floodlights. These are also wired in three 
circuits. An effect of stars shining through 
the foliage of the decoration is given by the 
60 units of ceiling lights. 

Directly in front of the stage is the or- 
chestra pit, capable of seating a complete 
orchestra. Pipes for the three-manual organ 
are placed above the pit with the console 
at the left. Formerly used in the old audi- 
torium, this organ was originally planned 
for a building the size of the 
structure. 

By means of the intercommunicating 
telephone system, workmen, performers, 
musicians, and directors may call directly 
from the stage to the orchestra pit, to the 
box office, or to the projection booth. The 
public-address system is also interconnect 
ing with the projection booth. 


present 


Parking Facilities Provided 
In order to prevent traffic congestion 
during auditorium’ entertainments, two 
parking spaces have been provided, one 
directly south of the building and_ the 


other to the north of the campus. Special 
lights make these as convenient at night as 
during the day. 

Of the total building cost of $444,743.23, 
$199,800 was provided through a govern- 
ment grant under the Public Works Admin- 
istration, and the remainder from the 
school budget, which includes $49,000 
direct from the budget over a period of 
two years and the rest a bonded indebted- 
ness which will be paid in ten years. Men 
from the Work Projects Administration 
constructed the walks and terraces which 
lead to the auditorium. 

The series of events which followed the 
formal dedication included a_ patriotic 
pageant with tableaux and motion pictures; 
concerts by the Chaffey band, symphony 
orchestra and a cappella choir; the opera 
“Carmen” by Bizet, by members of the 
local Federal Music Project; the high 
school music department’s presentation of 
a modern musical comedy; Shakespeare’s 
“As You Like It,” by the Junior College 
Little Theater; and a fashion show, featur 
ing members of the home-economics de 
partment, as a climax to the eighteenth 
Chaffey Junior Fair 





















































































Our country has had many large school 
fires some of which have taken a consider- 
able toll of human life. Even now the 
records of the National Fire Protection 
Association show that we are experiencing 
an average of seven or eight school fires 
a day in America. Fortunately our in- 
creased consciousness of measures for fire 
prevention and safety to life has reduced 
the number of deaths resulting, but since 
many children are still housed in aged and 
highly combustible buildings there is the 
probability of a catastrophe by fire which 
may again claim many lives. Even in build- 
ings of modern “fireproof” construction 
there is the possibility of fire in com- 
bustible contents which may create suffi- 
cient smoke to cause a serious panic in the 
absence of proper fire-exit-drill training. 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has made a splendid contribution in 
this field. In its various committees, this 
association has prepared a number of codes 
of safe practice to minimize fire hazards. 
The Building Exits Code, prepared by the 
N.F.P.A. Committee on Safety to Life, has 
to do with building exits, including a spe- 
cial section for schools and general infor- 
mation with reference to fire-alarm systems 
and fire-exit drills. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has also published 
worth-while material having direct appli- 
cation to fire prevention and protection as 
applied to schools. Such material is avail- 
able without charge to those who will 
write for it. 

We must recognize that there always will 
be school fires because of the large amount 
of paper, books, and combustible materials 
used in the activities program and in the 
shops. The combustible materials of the 
building and the wraps of the children will 
furnish added fuel. 

If a building, even though it be well 
along in years, has its exit arrangement in 
accordance with the Building Exits Code, 
and if that school has a satisfactory fire- 
alarm system and a workable fire drill, it 
is likely that all persons in the building 
can be saved harmless in the event of fire. 
The requirements for exits and for the 
drill have been designed with reference to 
minimizing the possibility of panic result- 
ing from the sight of fire or the smell of 
smoke. 

Of outstanding importance in the matter 
of safety to life of those housed in a school 
building is the establishment and rigid 
practice of the fire-exit drill. The purpose 
of such a drill is to evacuate the building 
quickly, completely, and in an orderly 
manner. The repetition of the drill estab- 
lishes a teacher control of the class so that 
the ranks will form quickly and silently, 
and obey orders for marching, halting, 
turning, and moving as directed 


1Architect, Superintendent of School B lings. Roches 
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The School Fire-Exit Drill 


Francis R. Scherer’ 


Some states have mandatory regulations 
as to the number of drills to be held each 
year. New York State, for example, re- 
quires not less than twelve drills a school 
year, eight of which must be held between 
the first of September and the first of 
December. 

Since one of the objectives of the drill 
is to familiarize the pupils and teachers 
with the procedure in order that they may 
carry out the drill in a natural and un- 
hurried manner, it would seem desirable to 
hold the drill twice the first week of school, 
once each week thereafter for the next five 
weeks, and at least once each month from 
that time to the end of the school year. 
The first drill might well be made a matter 
of instruction for both the children and 
the new teachers. Its timing should be 
slower than the regular drill to permit 
recognition and understanding of the de- 
tails involved 


Time and Type of Drills 

lhe person in charge should arrange it 
so that the drills are not called at the 
same hour of the day, or on the same day 
of the week, but that these are scattered 
so as to acquaint pupils and teachers with 
the various routes they are required to take 
from their various occupancies in the build- 
ing. Particularly should some drills be held 
when large groups are present in such 


occupancies as the assembly hall, the gym- 
nasium, and the cafeteria. A drill makes 
for a particularly fitting event during 
National Fire Prevention Week in October, 
and again during Clean-Up Week in May 
of each year. 

All drills should be of the surprise type, 
such that no person in the building, other 
than the one responsible for calling the 
drill, knows that the drill is to take place. 
For complete effectiveness all persons in 
the building should be wholly unaware 
when the alarm sounds as to whether it 
is an actual fire or only a drill. The re- 
sponse to the alarm must be the same for 
a drill as for a fire condition. 

The success of the fire drill is dependent 
to a considerable extent upon the serious- 
ness with which it is regarded by teachers 
and pupils. The right attitude can be es- 
tablished by acquainting them with the 
fact that, while there has been loss of life 
of teachers and pupils in burning school 
buildings, thousands of lives have been 
saved by means of effective drills. There 
is a proper rate of speed of evacuation. It 
is not running, but it is a brisk walk, the 
speed of which is best determined by the 
condition of the corridors, stairs, and side- 
walks to be traversed. 

Persons in charge of groups during the 
drill should see that the attention of every- 
one is concentrated the business of 
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getting out of the building in an orderly 
fashion. Talking, laughing, and horseplay 
while in line should be forbidden, although 
this restriction may be modified after the 
files have marched to their designated 
places outside the building. 

When the fire-alarm bell sounds, teach- 
ers and pupils should stop work instantly, 
form into the required lines, and move 
toward the designated exits. If the regular 
exit is blocked, the leader of the group 
must take his file to the nearest available 
one. To prepare for a possible occasion 
when the stairway assigned to a certain 
group may be filled with smoke or flames, 
or for some other reason be inaccessible, 
an occasional drill should be held in which, 
unknown to all in the building except the 
responsible person, a certain stairhall or 
exit is blocked off from use, thus obligating 
some of the groups to forsake their regu- 
larly scheduled route, and to exercise ini- 
tiative and discipline in the re-forming of 
lines and the use of the nearest available 
means of egress. 

In stopping work the instant the fire 
bell rings and forming a line of march, it 
is important that no one be permitted to 
carry books, clothing, or other articles out 
of the building since this involves delay 
as well as danger that loose articles may 
be dropped in the path of egress with the 
resultant possibility of tripping and con- 
gestion. Any fire-exit drill concerning 
which the children have advance informa- 
tion or for which they are permitted to 
take time to put on their outdoor clothing, 
even in inclement weather, has little value. 
Such delay might well be the unnecessary 
cause of death. 


Plan of the Drills 

Everything in connection with fire-exit 
drills should be under the direction of the 
principal, but in large schools this respon- 
sibility may be assigned to the vice-prin- 
cipal. In any event, the person so charged 
with this responsibility should never be 
absent from the building when school is in 
session unless someone equally competent 
has been specially designated, with the ap- 
proval of the head of the school system, 
to act in the matter of the drill. 

The manner in which the drill is set up 
will vary, depending upon such factors as 
type of school and the custom in the com- 
munity. The organization of the fire drill 
and the first actual execution of it should 
take place within the first three days after 
the opening of school. The general plan 
can be worked out on paper with classes 
distributed to the various exits under a 
general scheme of having the smallest chil- 
dren leave the building first. When the 
plan appears workable on paper and the 
various exits have been assigned on a some- 
what equalizing basis so as to bring about 
a complete evacuation of the building in 
the shortest possible time, the setup should 
be put to a practical test. Undoubtedly 
some changes will be required from the 
tentative paper plan to bring about the 
best operating conditions. 
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Whether groups are placed in charge of 
teachers or of older pupils will depend 
upon the rules of the school system or the 
judgment of the person in charge of the 
drill. If pupils are used to control the 
groups, it is assumed that this will not 
occur in grades below the _ high-school 
level. 

An important part of the drill is the 
search and accounting. After each room 
has been evacuated, it is essential that 
someone make a check to be sure that no 
child is hiding in a cloakroom, a wardrobe, 
or any other concealed space. Likewise, 
toilet rooms, libraries, storerooms, etc., fre- 
quented by the children must be method- 
ically searched. For this, either teachers or 
monitors should be assigned. 

Best practice requires that stairways be 
enclosed. Such stairways are usually sep- 
arated from the corridors by means of 
wired glass partitions in metal frames with 
hollow metal doors containing lights of 
clear wired glass. In some school systems 
the normal position of these doors is closed. 
In others they are held open by mechanical 
devices which can be easily released manu- 
ally or are automatically released by fire 
or by the sounding of the fire-alarm signal. 
Under no circumstances should these doors 
be blocked open. If, when the alarm sounds, 
the teacher or monitor notes the presence 
of smoke in such a stair tower, the doors 
should be immediately closed, if they are 
in the held-open position, and the nearest 
available exit used. The purpose of this is 
to prevent the spread of smoke into the 
building and thus reduce the danger of 
panic. 


Halting and Recalling Pupils 

In designating the place outside the 
building where each group is to halt, care 
should be taken to designate a spot suffi- 
ciently far from the building so that the 
children will be safe in the event that the 
building is actually afire. Sufficient room 
should be left around the building so that 
the Fire Department can reach it with its 
apparatus and personnel unhindered for 
instant action. 

When the lines of children have reached 
their designated positions, it would be de- 
sirable to have them turn and face the 
building, keeping in line. When the recall 
signal is given the pupils and teachers will 
then, and only then, re-enter the building. 
In the event of a fire, special orders for the 
dismissal of the pupils from outside sta- 
tions should be given by the principal or 
the person in charge of the fire-exit drill. 

There appears to be additional safety in 
using a recall system which is_ visible 
rather than audible. In either case, how- 
ever, it should be a signal used for no 
other purpose. The sounding of electric 
bells which are a part of the general call- 
bell system is a source of danger since 
these frequently ring from a program clock 
and might thus be sounded at an inoppor- 
tune time. Colored flags displayed by 
monitors at the various entrances consti- 
tute a satisfactory and workable method. 
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The Alarm Signal System 


The alarm system used will depend to 
some extent upon the size and type of the 
building. Obviously the sounding device 
must be such as to be effectively heard in 
every part of the building, over all other 
sounds. The spacing of such devices is 
something that must be checked frequently 
since a change in the occupancy of rooms 
sometimes makes it difficult to hear the 
alarm system, particularly where such new 
occupancies are shops. The addition of 
acoustical corrective materials to corridors 
and rooms may be such as to impair the 
effectiveness of the existing sound devices, 
making it necessary to increase them in 
number or size. 

In general, alarm systems fall into two 
types, the mechanical and the electrical. 
The mechanical system which requires only 
manual operation should be used preferably 
where but one station is required on a 
floor and where such can be located one 
over the other in a multiple-story build- 
ing. For buildings requiring more than one 
station on a floor the electrical system is 
preferable since this permits of any num- 
ber of sending stations and sounding 
devices. 

The electrical system may be of the 
automatic type or the manually operated, 
automatically supervised type. Electric fire- 
alarm systems are designed to meet vary- 
ing conditions such as size of building, 
current supply, etc., and range from the 
simple open-circuit, noncode-ringing sys- 
tem to the complete double electrically 
supervised code-ringing system. Most large 
school systems use the latter type. This 
may be connected with the signaling sys- 
tem of the Fire Department so that when 
an alarm is sent in from any station, other 
than a single station provided for fire drill 
only, the alarm will go into the Fire De- 
partment which can immediately respond. 

The automatic supervision feature of 
such a system may give a visible indication 
by a red light with a secondary indication 
by a voltmeter that the system is fully 
charged and ready for use. In the event 
of failure of any part of the system, from 
low voltage in the storage batteries or other 
source of power, or a short circuit in the 
system, a trouble bell will ring and con- 
tinue ringing until such time as all of 
the energy is exhausted. 

With each type of system, but partic- 
ularly the electrical system, it is most im- 
portant that the equipment be inspected 
each morning before school is opened to 
the children. It is good practice to leave 
the system on continuously for the dura- 
tion of the school year so as to avoid the 
possibility of someone failing to turn on 
the system each morning. 

There are presented excerpts from the 
rules of a board of education governing 
the matter of fire-exit drills in the public 
schools of one of the larger cities. These 
rules, which have been in efect for several 
years, have proved successful in the rapid 
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Hard-of-Hearing Children in Public Schools 


The average person does not recognize 
a hard-of-hearing child. A comparatively 
small group of people knows that there is 
a hard-of-hearing child, as distinguished 
from a deaf child. A person who can hear 
but who doesn’t hear well is mistakenly 
called “deaf.” An experienced person, how- 
ever, may recognize a_hard-of-hearing 
child through cues which characterize him, 
such as facial expressions or personality 
peculiarities which portray maladjustments 
evolving from extended deprivation of hear- 
ing. The layman may work side by side 
with a hard-of-hearing person and not 
know it. The average teacher may have in 
a class a seriously impaired child and not 
be aware of it. Thousands of hearing- 
defective children pass through health in- 
spection lines without detection. Children 
live their entire school careers without 
official recognition of a serious hearing 
handicap. Such children have often been 
called mentally dull or slow or peculiar, 
and thereby have been unjustly classified 
with resultant mishandling. 

A hearing is not as easily observable as 
a seeing handicap. A hearing loss may be- 
come very serious before it is discovered, 
although psychological and social difficul- 


ties may appear earlier and conceal the 
more fundamental fault. The more efficient 
and modern methods of measuring the 


hearing of children have revealed so many 
hard-of-hearing children that the aston- 
ished teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents have been forced to revise their plans 
for schoolroom adjustment of many chil- 
dren. Members of the Lip Reading De- 
partment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation have studied this problem for some 
time. They can explain the astonishment 
of the educators. Medicine and science 
have not furnished them the information 
on hearing as adequately as on seeing. An 
examination of health-study readers re- 
veals the skimpy sections on hearing as 
compared with the elaborate discussions, 
rules, and questions on sightsaving. From 
the point of view of school health super- 
vision, hearing is over 35 years behind 
seeing conservation. For the first compul- 
sory law for vision testing was passed in 
1898 in Connecticut, and the first com- 
pulsory law for hearing testing was passed 
in New York in 1935. The approach to a 
scientific and medical study of vision has 
been much simpler because of the greater 
accessibility of the organ. But recent de- 
velopment of amplification of sound has 
furnished scientists with adequate equip- 
ment for study of speech and hearing. 


A Quick Means of Testing 
Mass testing of the hearing of school 


children has likewise been made possible 
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through scientific advances. The group 
audiometer was created by engineers at 
the request of educators (members of the 
National Education Association, Lip 
Reading Department), physicians, and 
especially members of the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing. The audiometer 
is a special-type phonograph to which is 
attached a series of forty receivers. These 
are placed on one ear at a time. While a 
special test record is being played, the 
children listen to a voice calling numbers 
which at first are loud and later are softer 
and softer. The children write the numbers 
on a test sheet. If they stop writing too 
soon, it indicates they have stopped hear- 
ing before the others, and they are retested. 
This quick, automatic check of their hear- 
ing permits testing of from 250 to 600 
children a day, the number depending 
upon advance preparation and assistance 
from the school staff. 

The prevalence of hearing defects as 
discovered from annual surveys by the 
group audiometer in 45 states and Hawaii 
ranges from 3 to 18 per cent of the school 
populations tested. The average is about 
6 per cent although in any given school 
system the prevalence of defects ranges 
from 1 to 20 per cent in the different 
buildings. This means that in a_ school 
population of 500 children, from 30 to 90 
would fail the hearing test. In a population 
of 1,000 children 60 to 180 would fail. In 
a population of 5,000 children, 300 to 900 
would fail. To put it another way, approxi- 
mately two pupils in each schoolroom 
would fail the test. All of these children 
are not to be called hard of hearing. They 
are screened out or selected for further 
study because the test indicates that they 
are potentially hard of hearing. The hear- 
ing test is just one step in a series of ob- 
servations. The important work begins 
after the test and discovery. Medical exam- 
inations are urged to determine why they 
failed in the test. In the more serious cases, 
personality, behavior, mental and scholastic 
status, language and speech ability, etc., 
are studied with the purpose of determin- 
ing both the effects of the handicap and 
the need of adjustment. 

The degrees of hearing loss in any given 
group of children range from minor to very 
severe, with occasional profound deafness. 
The majority of pupils have minor losses 
and offer the greatest opportunity for 
remedial treatment. Experience teaches 
that hearing conservation begins by check- 
ing the smaller losses (which are not easily 
detected) before they reach greater pro- 
portions. However, minor as well as severe 
losses often cannot be restored to normal 
because of their late discovery. Some of 
these cases of hearing loss show as high 
as 95 per cent deficiency in one ear. They 
are histories of long-standing neglect of 
abscesses that have ruptured drum mem- 
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branes, chronic infections, colds. In some 
instances, pupils have no explanations for 
their losses, and together with their par- 
ents are astonished at the discovery. On 
the other hand, the writer has records of 
hundreds of cases restored to normal hear- 
ing or arrested from further loss. Hence, 
early discovery and examination are neces- 
sary to detect and remove focii of infec- 
tion responsible for the defects. The earlier 
the losses are discovered, the greater are 
the chances of a child regaining normal 
hearing. 


Common Causes of Deafness 

The common causes of hearing defects 
of school children are traced to infections 
in the nose and throat which are closely 
related to the middle ear through the 
eustachian tube. The common cold re- 
peatedly inflaming these passages makes 
damaging inroads on the hearing mecha- 
nism. Enlarged adenoids may block the 
nasal and ear passages. Diseased tonsils or 
adenoids, and nasal or sinus ailments are 
chronic focii of infection which cause 
school-child deafness. Contagious diseases 
likewise may cause nerve deafness or middle 
ear absesses which if not promptly checked 
seriously damage the middle ear. The in- 
herited type of deafness may be present in 
a substantial proportion of the children 
since from 20 to 25 per cent of the de- 
ficient cases report relatives who are hard 
of hearing. Wax or objects in the ear may 
account for as many as 20 per cent of the 
defects, although the obstruction may be 
merely incidental. 

Reports from a typical hearing survey 
show the close relationship between ear 
and hearing troubles. For example, of all 
children found defective in hearing with 
the group audiometer: 


75-00 per 


cent report a history of 
ear troubles 
60-80 per cent report a history of 
earaches 
30-40 per cent report a history oft 
running ears 
10-18 per cent have running ears 


at the time of the test 
50-60 per cent report ear noises 
20-25 per cent report 
hearing relatives 
35-40 per cent report chronic colds 
20-25 per cent breathe through their 
mouths 
30-40 per cent have suspicious tonsils 
10-20 per cent have wax or debris 
plugging the outer ear canal 
60-80 per cent have 
drum membranes 


hard-ot- 


scars on their 


These figures give ample proof of the 
great need of early discovery and treatment 
of hearing defects. 

Although early detection and treatment 
are important, the attention of the edu- 
cator is impelled toward the effect of hear- 
ing deficiencies upon the achievement of 
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Group testing of hearing in a public 
- Photograph, courtesy of Dr. Frederick Leighton. 


school children. On the basis of 6 per cent 
of the school population having defective 
hearing, one half of these or 3 per cent 
of the total school population may be in 
need of educational adjustment in addition 
to medical examinations. In surveys made 
by the National Education Association, 
Department of Lip Reading, from 1 to 
1'. per cent of the children are receiving 
lip-reading training in schools practicing 
hearing conservation. Any child with 15 
per cent loss in one ear should be studied 
with a view to readjustment. Such a loss 
produces a strain on his effort to listen 
and makes him turn his head toward the 
speaker, especially if he is seated on the 
wrong side of the room which is too often 
true. A 15-per-cent loss in both ears handi- 
caps the child still further and makes him 
inattentive. He makes mistakes in carrying 
Out instructions or fail to hear assign- 
ments. He often asks repetition of dictated 
words. Children with somewhat greater 
losses may not hear the soft, weak voices 
of children reciting or the explanations of 
the teacher standing at the board. 


School Failures and Hearing Defects 

Researches show a definite relationship 
between failure and hearing defect, in 
studies requiring oral explanation and dis- 
cussion. Beginning arithmetic is a good 
A child recently observed, had 
reached long division without being able 
to add or subtract. With the aid of lip- 
reading training and its correlation with 
arithmetic, the boy finally became an ex- 
cellent student in the subject. Another 
child, Emma Lou, was an average, hard- 
of-hearing child whom the teachers had 
considered hopeless and disliked having 
her in their rooms. She had had a consis- 
tent record of F's, D’s. and C’s. After one 
year of lip-reading training, she suddenly 
acquired an interest in spelling and missed 
me word in a 6-week period! Like many 


example. 


school at Oswego, New York. 


hard-of-hearing children, she was a “be- 
havior child.” She pinched and annoyed 
children and interfered with everyone's 
affairs. This behavior gradually ceased as 
she was given equipment to supplement 
her poor hearing. Her dulled mind was 
stimulated, mental processes speeded up, 
and a new world was opened to her. Self- 
confidence was established and now she is 
no longer the problem child. 

The problem children become more seri- 
ously involved in their schoolroom adjust- 
ments as they approach the upper grades 
where the pace is swifter and much more 
is expected of them. Their achievement 
makes a proportional decline because they 
are inadequately prepared. Hence they 
wish to quit school, run away from their 
difficulties and embarrassments and show 
other asocial tendencies. Like Emma Lou, 
they become cases for the personnel divi- 
sion. One supervisor looked over the list 
of the children of deficient hearing and 
exclaimed, “Why I didn’t know that child 
was hard of hearing. She's one of my 
obstreperous girls!’”” Another supervisor 
remarked at the large number of remedial- 
treament cases who were on the defective- 
hearing list. 

Remedial cases are occasionally mis- 
handled because of inadequate informa- 
tion. One child, given a group intelligence 
test, could not hear the oral instructions 
and received a subnormal grading. Later 
the test was administered individually to 
her and she scored a mental age slightly 
above normal. Verbal tests do not reveal 
the true mental standing of hard-of-hearing 
children. Handicapped in speech and lan- 
guage due to a hearing defect, they have 
not absorbed as much of the material on 
which children are tested, and consequently 
the test are not a good 
judging their abilities. 
~ Failure to understand the physical and 
educational difficulties of slightly hard-of- 


scores basis for 
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hearing children may be understandable 
since they are not so easily detected, but 
a most grievous situation occurs when a 
child begins his first day of school with a 
serious hearing defect. Such a child does 
not develop adequate speech or language 
because he does not receive a perfect pat- 
tern through his ears. Samples of such a 
child’s writing or speech will show the 
use of key words only that are essential 
to the thought, such as, ‘‘me-home’”’ or 
just “ome” when he wants to go home. 
Or, “Paste-cut’” meaning “I want to paste 
and cut.” The writer has observed hard- 
of-hearing children in the schoolroom 
whose speech was unintelligible. Detailed 
analysis showed 30 or more speech sounds 
omitted or imperfectly produced. Hearing 
losses of these children may resemble those 
of children in the deaf schools. This does 
not necessarily mean that they belong in 
the deaf schools. It points to inadequate 
appreciation and handling of the child 
from his first day in school. 

A child may enter first grade and stay 
there several years without detection of 
the hearing defect. He may be treated as 
slow or dull or immature. “Just give him 
time to become socialized, and he will be 
all right,” is a common solution to the be- 
ginner’s difficulty. The tragedy of the 
“solution” is the fatal position in which 
the child is placed. When he has been 
classified or judged, nothing further is 
done for him. Often the teacher lets him 
amuse himself in order to give her time 
to the 30 to 50 children in the group who 
have normal hearing. The child finally is 
pushed on to a higher grade where his 
training becomes still less adequate to cope 
with the advanced work. Teachers have 
still less time to correct his speech or lan- 
guage so he remains incapable of express- 
ing himself adequately to his playmates or 
to the teacher in formal recitation. The 
inevitable result is an untrained mind, a 
warped personality, and an asocial per- 
son, inadequately prepared for citizenship 


or self-support: a person without self- 
respect or security.* 

*Epitor’s Nove Dr. Gardner will submit in a later 
ssue plans for the discovery and treatment of the hard 
f-hearing child in the schoolroon 
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The problem generally the public 


schools at the present 


may be con- 
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cisely summarized in four words: 


responsibilities; decreased resources. 


responsibilities are shown by the 
rapid increase in school enrollment due to the 
late depression, as well as other causes. While 
the schools are thus being given a task larger, 
more difficult, and in many ways more impor- 
tant than ever before, the financial resources 
which should enable them to do this work are 
being threatened or actually curtailed. Education 
has evidently carried a significant share of the 
general retrenchment in public expenditures. 
Such retrenchment cannot continue indefinitely 
if the schools are to perform their important 
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functions with reasonable success. - 
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The Legality of Contracts 
for School Buildings 


E. M. Webb’ 


In view of the fact that in the past few 
years many school-building programs have 
been launched, it will be beneficial for 
school administrators to review the com- 
mon-law principles pertaining to illegal and 
unauthorized contracts for the construction 
of school buildings. 

The following paragraphs summarize the 
more important principles of common law 
relating to this problem as revealed by 
court decisions throughout the United 
States. 


Contracts Not Made at Regular 
Meetings 

If the law fixes a certain time and place 
for transacting the business of the school 
district, a contract made on a different day 
is void.* Some courts have held, however, 
that notice of a regular meeting is unnec- 
essary where regular meetings are held at 
stated times fixed by the board of school 
trustees. 

On the other hand, the fact that notice 
to the directors of a meeting of the board 
is not given will not affect the validity of a 
contract to construct a school building if 
all the members are actually present and 
participate in the meeting.‘ 


Contracts Made by Unauthorized 
Agents 

Contracts for school buildings made by 
unauthorized agents are void. A case’ in 
point was tried by the Appellate Court of 
Indiana in 1920. The terms of the offices 
of the advisory board had expired, and 
their successors had qualified for office. 
After the qualification of these new mem- 
bers for office, the old advisory board 
joined with the trustee in declaring an 
emergency and in executing a note. In de- 
claring the contract void the court held 
that anyone contracting with such officers 
must take notice that they are creatures of 
the statute and that they have only such 
powers as are conferred upon them by sta- 
tute. They must exercise such powers only 
in the manner conferred upon them by 
Statute. 

In another action was brought 
against a school district upon a contract 
for the construction of a schoolhouse. The 
contract sued upon was written and was 
executed between the civil township by the 
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trustee, and the school district. The court 
held that, if it was to be regarded in no 
other light than as a contract between the 
civil township and the contractor, it was 
void for want of the power on the part of 
the township to enter into it. 


Contracts Made When All Directors 
Are Not Present 

In many jurisdictions’ it has been held 
that a valid contract cannot be made unless 
all directors are present or have been noti- 
fied. This is an application of the general 
rule that where persons are authorized by 
statute to perform a public service, as a 
board or an organized body which requires 
deliberation, they must be convened in a 
body that they may have the advice of 
every member; although they may not be 
of the same opinions as to the matter at 
hand. 


Contracts Made Before Bond Issue 


It has been held that the directors of a 
school district cannot enter into a_ valid 
contract for the construction of a school 
building until the bonds have been sold. 
Contrary to the foregoing rule the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of West Virginia has de- 
cided that a contract depending on funds 
to be derived from the sale of bonds would 
not be inhibited or rendered void because 
the authorized bonds had not at the date 
of the contract been actually sold and the 
proceeds deposited in the treasury.” 


Contracts Not Authorized by 
Electors 


In some states the duty of the board to 
call an election to authorize school-build- 
ing contracts is mandatory. These statutes 
clearly limit the powers of the board, and 
without first procuring authority from the 
voters in the manner prescribed by statutes 
it is impossible for the board of directors 
to enter into a contract that will bind the 
district.'" 

Furthermore, a school board cannot, by 
subsequent ratification, bind the district by 
a school-building contract made after an 
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adverse vote of the electors.'' Otherwise 
those conditions would be obviated in every 
case by the simple expedient of a ratifica- 
tion, and the statute would be circum- 
vented. 


Contracts Ilegally Increasing 
Indebtedness 

The power of school districts to incur 
indebtedness in contracting to erect school 
buildings is very generally limited by sta- 
tutes.'* A contract in excess of the debt 
limit is void and not subject to ratification. 
Moreover, in some jurisdictions recovery 
cannot even be had on a quantum meruit. 

A leading case'’ in point was tried by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1892 on appeal from the Supreme Court of 
Iowa. The high court ruled that ‘it would 
be inconsistent alike with the words, and 
with the object of the constitutional provi- 
sion, framed to protect municipal corpora- 
tions from being loaded with debt beyond 
a certain limit, to make their liability to be 
charged with debts contracted beyond that 
limit depend solely upon the discretion of 
the honesty of their officers.” 

Statutory limitation is absolute, and 
after it has been reached the officers of the 
district cannot enter into a school-building 
contract which will burden the district for 
any greater amount.'* If, however, an issue 
of bonds provided for the construction of a 
school building increases the indebtedness 
beyond the statutory but not beyond the 
constitutional limit, they may be legalized 
by a subsequent statute.’ 

It has been further held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that, if a school 
district issues bonds increasing its debt 
beyond the constitutional limit, they are 
void even where the proceeds are to be 
used to decrease the pre-existing indebted- 
ness. "' 

Since the power of school districts to 
incur indebtedness is so generally limited 
by statutes, it is necessary for school direc- 
tors to exercise care in entering into school- 
building contracts, because contracts which 
increase the constitutional or statutory 
limit are, generally speaking, void. It has 
been held, however, in some jurisdictions 
that school-building contracts illegally in- 
creasing indebtedness are valid and en- 
forceable up to the constitutional limit but 
invalid as to the excess."* 

The question now arises as to whether 
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A Program of Individual Corrective 
Exercises for Schools 


Frank J. Wiechec, B.S." and G. H. Sanberg’ 


rhere is a phase of work in schools that 
is not touched upon by physician, nurse, 
or teacher. It might be called “preventive” 
work. It deals mainly with postural ab- 
normalities, bodily weaknesses, and de- 
formities. A discussion is presented of a 
program of individual corrective exercises 
that was carried on in various schools in 
the city of Rochester, Minn. This correc- 
tive program limited its scope to the 
prevention and treatment of postural de- 
viations, lateral curvatures of the spinal 
column, weakness and deformity of the 
feet, and diseases of joints and muscles. 

Prevention is very important, as is shown 
by the advances made in preventive meth- 
ods in other fields. Industry, and especially 
heavy industry, has spent huge sums of 
money vearly on safety work in prevent- 
ing accidents, death, and injuries. Medi- 
cine has established a special branch of 
preventive medicine. Even in athletics, and 
particularly in professional and collegiate 
sports, the prevention of injuries is stressed. 

Little has been accomplished in schools 
in the inauguration and maintenance of 
programs to prevent bodily deformities, 
muscular imbalances, or the correction of 
existing deformities among school children. 
lhe White House Report of 1932° showed 
that “in only a few scattered localities is 
the subject of posture training receiving 
any attention.” This report referred to the 
teaching of bodily mechanics only; nothing 
was said about individual corrective work 
in postural deviations, curvatures of the 
spinal column, weaknesses of the feet, or 
other abnormalities that will respond to 
exercise. The report continued, 75 per 
cent of the male and female youth of the 
United States exhibit grades of body me- 
chanics which, according to recognized 
standards, are imperfect.” 

\ recent newspaper article’ stated, “Only 
one of five American college men is physi- 
cally fit. This conclusion is based on the 
results of examinations given by Army 
surgeons to applicants for cadetships in 
the United States flying service. Accord- 
ing to a study made by the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, four 
fifths of the college-trained men who ap- 
plied were rejected because of physical 
defects.” 

Wheeldon’ reported that letters were sent 
out to the head of the department of edu- 
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cation of each state, including the District 
of Columbia, on “the work that is being 
done in physical therapy in the physical 
education departments of the public schools 
at the present time.’ He received 35 re- 
ports ‘from the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia; 14 states did not answer. 
Of the states reporting, seven are carrying 
on a complete state program; six are carry- 
ing on posture work only as a state pro- 
gram; nine left the work in_ physical 
therapy to the local communities entirely; 
three included in their program special 
schools for crippled children and nine re- 
ported that they had no program at all.” 

Wheeldon continued, “We have not been 
able to get from any state a specific dis- 
cussion of any plan described in detail.” 
He reported that of all the children in the 
public schools of Reidsville, N. Car., a 
town of 5,000, conservative examinations 
revealed that 10 per cent of the children 
showed defects that were easily recogniz- 
able by parents when their attention was 
called to them. “Five thousand children 
were examined in the public schools of 
Richmond, 25 per cent of them had defects 
of the feet.” 

Colestock” reported that in a survey of 
the condition of the feet of children in the 
city schools of Pasadena, Calif., of 1,750 
children examined, 27 per cent had good 
feet, 40 per cent beginning poor feet, and 
33 per cent advanced poor feet. 

A physical-therapy (corrective exercise ) 
program was carried out among the dif- 
ferent age groups of schools in the city 
of Rochester. The program was conducted 
in three types of schools: (1) hospital 
nursing schools, (2) the junior and senior 
high schools, and (3) elementary schools. 
In a class of 63 entering probationary 
nurses, examination revealed that 37 had 
defects of the feet, 15 had kyphosis 
(abnormal curvature and dorsal promi- 
nence of the vertebral column), 14 had 
lordosis (curvature of the spinal column 
with a forward convexity), 8 were found to 
have (lateral curvature of the 
spinal column), and 4 others presented 
other physical abnormalities. These obser- 
vations are worthy of note when it is under- 
stood that candidates for matriculation in 
a hospital nursing school are carefully 
selected. In the junior and senior high 
schools, of 200 students examined, 50 were 
referred for individual exercises by the 
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physician. In nine elementary schools, ex- 
amination of 600 children from grades 
three to six revealed that 248, or 41 per 
cent, were referred by the school physician 
for physical therapy. Two hundred twenty- 
six of these children were treated by physi- 
cal-therapy technicians. Of the group 
treated, 71, or 31 per cent, had lateral cur- 
vatures of the spinal column; 96, or 42 
per cent, had anterior posterior curves 
(kyphosis or lordosis); 85, or 38 per cent, 
had weak, pronated feet; 23, or 11 per 
cent, had more serious ailments than those 
previously mentioned and were referred to 
the clinic for medical or orthopedic treat- 
ment or physical therapy. 

Education has not advanced so far as 
have other fields in preventive work. Some 
reasons brought forward for the lack of 
work in this phase of school activity are: 

1. Physical-education departments under 
whose supervision this work could best be 
carried on give no place on their programs 
to individual corrective exercises. Usually 
the instructors carry a heavy gymnastic 
schedule, teach hygiene, and coach various 
athletic teams after school hours. As a 
rule, academic teachers are not trained in 
remedial work; they have heavy teaching 
programs and have no time for extracur- 
ricular activity. Some school systems have 
financial difficulties and cannot afford to 
hire a sufficient number of teachers to 
devote time to this problem. 

2. The school nurse, in addition to not 
being trained for this type of endeavor is 
too busy with first-aid work, hygiene, and 
other medical and social problems. 

3. The school physician has little time 
and consequently limited detailed knowl- 
edge of this work. He is more interested 
in treating those children who suffer from 
a definite pathologic process, than he is 
in preventive measures. 

4. Most parents know little about the 
segments of the body and their proper rela- 
tionship to each other; therefore, they can- 
not aid their children except in following 
out the orders of the physician and teacher. 
As a result of this lack of interest, the child 
who has poor posture or other unsatisfac- 
tory bodily tendencies that will increase, 
unless they are prevented, as he grows 
older, receives no attention or training. It 
is in just such a situation that a scholastic, 
individualized program of corrective ex- 
ercises would be of value. 


School Programs 
The Section on Physical Therapy of 
The Mayo Clinic carried out a program of 
corrective gymnastics with the two schools 
of nursing in the city for a period of three 
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years; in the junior and senior high schools 
for one year; and in the grades of nine 
elementary schools for six months. This 
was done with the full cooperation of other 
departments of the clinic (orthopedic and 
pediatric departments), the superintendent 
of schools, and the elementary grade super- 
visor. A schematic presentation of the 
organization of such a program will be 
found in Table 1. 

Class for hospital nurses. At the request 
of the director of nursing in each of the 
two nursing schools in the city, a so-called 
posture class was inaugurated. The general 
prevalence of poor posture was the reason 
for inauguration of the course. The di- 
rectors stated that “girls who have weak, 
pronated feet and general poor musculature 
at the beginning of their training course, 
when put on the floor for duty, developed 
foot and back defects. Because of this, 
students were taking a great many ‘sick 
leaves.’ ”’ 

The purpose of this course, then, was to 
teach proper bodily mechanics to the group 
as a whole and to provide some activities 
in physical education to increase general 
muscular tone, especially in those segments 
of the body that were susceptible to strain, 
such as the lower portion of the back, and 
the feet. The remaining class time was de- 
voted to an individual corrective program 
for those for whom physicians had rec- 
ommended special exercises to correct or 
prevent existing deformity and weakness. 
One technician was assigned to teach this 
class of from forty to fifty students. The 
class was conducted once a week for fifteen 
weeks in the school’s recreation room. Prior 
to the beginning of the course, the feet, 
spinal column, and general posture of each 
student nurse were checked by a physician 
of The Mayo Clinic who made _ recom- 
mendations for treatment when faults were 
found. Each class period was divided as 
follows: 

1. A discussion of some phase of bodily 
mechanics such as position of the head, 
neck, and upper portion of the back; lower 
portion of the back, hips, and abdomen; 
defects of the feet; curvatures of the spinal 
column; and a discussion of various types 
of shoes. Testing for and practice of proper 
positions of the various segments of the 
body with class participation, occupied 15 
minutes. 

2. Training in standing and walking 
positions, including calisthenic exercises of 
general or corrective nature for the vari- 
ous segments of the body, occupied 15 
minutes. 

3. Recreational activities (postural races 
or games, games of simple organization) 
occupied 20 minutes. 

4. Individual corrective exercises for the 
students in need of special exercises as 
recommended by the physician. No special 
equipment was used, although on occasion 
a dodge ball helped vary the recreational 
portion of the prog 


Junior and senior lrich schools. In the 
junior and senior high ols, students for 
the corrective class were ted bv class- 
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room teachers and instructors in physical 
education. These students were examined 
by a physician, who prescribed the type 
of treatment and exercises necessary for 
each individual. The physical therapy 
technician then carried out his orders. Once 
a month the physician returned to check 
on the progress of each student. Later, after 
another examination and on the recom- 
mendation of the technician, those students 
who had improved sufficiently and who had 
been instructed in exercises to be per- 
formed at home, were dismissed. In their 
place were enrolled other students for 
whom treatment had been prescribed at the 
first examination. Enrollment for correc- 
tive class work was limited to ten students: 
as one student was dismissed, another was 
taken to fill his place. 

Iwo technicians were assigned to teach 
in this school. Both were graduates of 
schools of physicial education and physical 
therapy. Two hours a week was devoted 
by each technician to the same class in 
teaching corrective exercises and correcting 
postural deformities. For those in need of 
treatment, such as those who had brachial 
paralysis, contractures, old fractures of 
ribs, poliomyelitis or spastic paralysis, heat 
applied by means of a luminous heat lamp 
or hot towels, was used. Massage and 
stretching of contractures were performed 
by the technician whenever necessary. Boys 
and girls were placed in separate groups. 
The technicians did not interfere with 
regular schoolwork; study and gymnastic 
periods were used for the corrective- 
exercise Classes. No special equipment was 
used to carry on the program, although 
if mats, bars, and mirrors could have been 
provided, it would have eased the work of 
the instructor. A well-ventilated, quiet 
room had been provided for this class, 
and it proved to be wholly satisfactory 

Elementary-school program. On_ the 
annual examination of children, in addition 


to the routine general examination, the 
school physician noted the feet, spinal 
column, general posture, and external ab- 
normalities of the body, if any were pres- 
ent, of each child. If any irregularities 
were found, he gave a “refer card” to the 
school nurse. The nurse communicated with 
a physician in the physical therapy depart- 
ment and sent him the refer cards. 

The physical therapist came to the 
school and examined the referred children 
thoroughly. After examination he did one 
of the following: 

1. If deformity was present, such as 
shortening of one limb or a severe curva- 
ture of the spinal column, he referred the 
child to an orthopedist. 

2. If a foot condition was found, the 
physical therapist sent the child to a 
‘shoe man” for lifts or other corrections 
in the shoe, in addition to the corrective 
class work of the student. 

3. If some internal disturbance was 
found, the child was referred to a pediatri- 
cian for medical care. 

4. Children having postural defects, 
tendencies toward deformities, and weak, 
pronated feet had appropriate treatment 
prescribed for them. These children were 
treated in the corrective-exercise class of 
the school by physical therapy technicians 
Before any treatment was attempted, the 
school nurse notified each child’s parents 
and received their permission to treat him 
The principal of the school and teachers 
cooperated to the extent of reminding and 
checking those children receiving treatment, 
concerning their posture. 

idministration. Two technicians were 
assigned to each school. Each technician 
spent an hour twice weekly with the same 
class. Boys and girls were placed in sepa- 
rate groups, and the class never consisted 
of more than 10 children. If favorable 
progress was exhibited by the child, he 
was dismissed after being instructed as to 
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future exercises and his teacher was noti- 
fied to watch his progress in the classroom. 
His place in the class was then assumed 
by another in need of treatment. For these 
sessions children were taken from their 
regular classes at 11 a.m. The time spent 
away from classwork depended on (1) the 
severity of the child’s disability, (2) his 
interest in the corrective-exercise program, 
and (3) his grade in the particular subject 
he was missing. Most children spent hourly 
sessions totaling between 6 and 8 hours in 
corrective class during the 6-month period. 
Those who had more pronounced weak- 
nesses or spinal curvatures stayed longer. 
No special equipment was used; the walls 
of the room, tables, chairs, and window 
pole were utilized. Children were examined 
each month by a physician to note the 
progress being made. 

The class program followed by the 
technicians included: (1) an educational 
talk about the advantages and_ necessity 
of good posture, occupying 5 minutes; (2) 
demonstrations in postural training for the 
entire class in sitting, standing, and walking 
positions, plus individual student practice 
and testing for proper postural positions, 
occupving 10 minutes; (3) a general pro- 
gram of calisthenic exercises for the entire 
group, occupying 10 minutes; (4) individ- 
ual exercises to correct or prevent tend- 
encies toward deformities, occupying 20 
minutes (at the beginning of the course the 
instructor taught each individual special 
exercises to meet his particular needs as 
prescribed by the physician); (5) individ- 
ual instruction in home-treatment exercises, 
occupving 10 minutes: (6) postural games 
and recreational activities if time permitted, 
about 5 minutes 


Recommendations 

\ program of individual corrective ex 
ercises can be carried on in each school. 
It can be carried on best under the super- 
vision of the physical education depart- 
ment or teacher. The closest cooperation 
from the physician, nurse, 
parents, and teachers to make it a success 
While a program can be carried on even 
though a physician is not available to 
supervise the work and check the children, 
an attempt should be made to obtain medi- 
cal advice from a local physician. The 
type of corrective program provided will 
depend on the training of the teachers and 
their interest in the work, and on the co- 
operation of the parents and_ still other 
teachers 


Is necessary 


Postural training alone does not warrant 
formation of a special class or inauguration 
of individual work, for it will not correct 
Weaknesses or abnormalities of the body 
Neither do postural campaigns nor contests 
fulfill the need. Postural work alone, can 
and should be carried out as a_ regular 
classroom activity. Instruction and practice 
in posture only one or two hours a week 
are not satisfactory; postural habits must 
be taught in the sitting, standing, and 
walking positions, and these positions must 
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be stressed throughout the day. Otherwise, 
the effect of such a program will be mini- 
mized. Therefore, the responsibility of 
maintenance of proper bodily mechanics 
should rest equally with the classroom and 
the instructors in physical education. 

In every group, a few individuals are 
outstanding. They are the best athletes, 
healthiest individuals, and most popular 
students. There are also a large number 
who are normal and a few who are at the 
bottom of the group. It is among the last- 
mentioned group that poor posture, curva- 
tures of the spinal column, deformities and 
weaknesses are found. The children in the 
last group are usually neglected, and yet 
it is they who need individual corrective 
exercises the most, and it is for them that 
such a program should be started. On ex- 
amination, these children should — be 
stripped so that the back, legs, and feet 
can be seen easily. 

It is useless for a department of physical 
education to attempt such a program unless 
there are trained individuals available to 
conduct the work. The instructor must be 
able to recognize deformities and weak- 
nesses, must be able to test for them and 
to make up an individual program for each 
child. To conduct such a program satisfac- 
torily, he should be acquainted with and 
know kinesiology, physical diagnosis, anat- 
omy and physiology, medical or thera- 
peutic exercises, and he should have read 
books or articles on the subject 

If it is impossible for a physical educa- 
tion department to assume charge of a 
corrective program because of limited per- 
sonnel or lack of training in this field, it 
might be possible that a school of physical 
education or physical therapy in the city 
would cooperate. Such schools could pro 
vide student instructors for the course if the 
public-school departments would organize 
and administer it. Such a plan would pro- 
vide much-needed practice in supervising 
therapeutic exercises for these students, 
because in most instances institutions offer- 
ing courses in physical therapy or physical 
education are not able to provide this train- 
ing in courses of corrective gymnastics. It 
might be wise to state that allotment of this 
practice work should be limited to senior 
studer's in physical education or students 
in schools of physical therapy. These 
latter are graduates of either physical- 
education or nursing schools. Undergradu- 
ate students are not trained sufficiently, 
and as a rule they have not had sufficient 
experience in handling people 

For this program, a quiet, light, and well 
ventilated room free from outside interrup- 
tion is necessary The following pieces of 
apparatus would make the program more 
interesting, but are not absolutely neces- 
sary: mats, 
stall bars, 


a triple mirror, horizontal or 
plinths, and wands. If 
these cannot be provided, a few chairs and 


rings, 


tables, a window pole, and a_ yardstick 
would do 

\ filing svstem should be maintained in 
carrying out this type of program. Records 
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should be kept of each child’s history, di- 
agnoses, the treatment outlined for him, 
exercises given, and results obtained. Such 
a file would serve to protect both the 
school and instructor against claims and 
would provide for re-examinations and ma- 
terial for research purposes. 

Additional program. In addition to the 
regular program, the physical education 
department could distribute printed litera- 
ture to children, parents, and teachers on 
the subject. By means of talks, motion 
pictures, and demonstrations at Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings, instruction 
can be given to parents and teachers in 
methods of recognizing poor posture, cur- 
vatures of the spinal column, pronated, 
weak feet, and in performance of simple 
tests for these conditions. Material and 
films to illustrate these points can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
1). C., and to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
Cago, Ill. 


Conclusion 

One of the three types of corrective pro- 
grams that have been described herein 
can be adapted to a school’s needs. All 
three programs progressed satisfactorily in 
our hands; however, the results were best 
in the last one presented, in which more 
adequate medical supervision was available 
than had been the case before. Whenever 
possible, there should be informed medical 
supervision over all training and correction 
of bodily mechanics. Nevertheless, if this 
is not available, a program still could be 
carried out by an instructor in physical 
education, if he were properly trained. He 
should have charge of this work because 
he has a better background of training in 
this field than any other teacher. By means 
of such a program, the recommendations of 
a school physician concerning care and 
treatment of bodily defects may be fol 
lowed closely 


A PHILOSOPHY VITAL 


It is more important for the teacher to have 
i philosophy of life and education than a knowl 
edge of techniques and methods. Such a philoso 
phy should remind the teacher constantly that 
ach day’s school life for a boy and girl is not 
1 day spent in preparation for life, but a day 
in the life of that boy and girl. School not only 
is preparation for life it is life George 
VUelcher, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, 
Vi 


FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


Although the world has of late tended to 
become politically more centralized, regimented, 
ind fascistic, the whole trend of education in 
this country seems to be in the 
individualism, freedom, and 
Frank P. Grave 
Vew York State 


WHAT IS A SCHOOL? 


4 school is not merely a beautiful building, no 
matter how lavishly equipped with furniture 
books, and apparatus. A school is a living spirit, 
blossoming from the daily triumphs of boys and 
girls under the inspiration of skillful teachers, and 
breathing life into material surroundings Worth 
McClure 
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Educators have tolerated sluggish open- 
ings of the school term far too long. The 
impression has become common that the 
first weeks of school are unimportant, since 
there are so many interruptions, and about 
so long is required to get the system func- 
tioning and the pupils down to work. A 
study of this problem reveals that much of 
the lost time can be saved. Why cannot a 
school system be so organized and planned 
that a very small amount of time is nec- 
essary to get it functioning? 

Our slow ‘“Take-offs” have resulted in a 
loss of confidence in the school by the 
public, and, furthermore, pupils are slow to 
enter, thinking the first week or so makes 
little difference. In the interest of efficiency 
and economy we, as educators, need to find 
a solution to this problem as well as the 
problem of the end of the school year when 
efficiency sinks to a low ebb and school 
closes in an anticlimax rather than build- 
ing up to a fine finish and a three-point 
landing. 

In the schools of Delta, Colo., we feel 
that we have made distinct progress in 
eliminating a slow and confused opening of 
school. Comments of teachers, pupils, and 
patrons are to the effect that in September, 
1939, school started right off from the first 
and everyone seemed to know what was 
expected of him. On the second day it was 
reported that school was moving along as 
smoothly as it does after being in session 
for several weeks. Our plans for the open- 
ing of school will demonstrate how this was 
accomplished. 

First, consideration for the new school 
year came in October of the previous year 
when the school budget was prepared for 
the next fiscal year. Since the budget covers 
the calendar year it must be planned with 
consideration for the last five months of 
the school year in progress and the first 
four months of the following year. The 
school budget is an important regulator 
for the entire educational program and 
must be planned wisely in terms of the 
educational program of the community. 

The second important step in the pre- 
liminary planning is obtaining recommen- 
dations from each of the teachers. These 
recommendations were made in the spring 
of 1939 and included requests for supplies, 
equipment, library materials, visual-educa 
tion supplies, textbooks, and other items. 
The recommendation form also included 
space for reporting summer plans of the 
teacher, requests for changes in assign- 
ment, and a statement of suggested objec- 
tives for the ensuing school year. From 
these recommendation sheets the adminis- 
tration was able to make up orders for sup- 
plies, equipment, library and textbook ma- 
terials. The orders were given in June or 
early July with August delivery. Thus, all 
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supplies and equipment were received but 
distributed before school opened. Other 
recommendations were considered and some 
disposition made of them. Report slips 
were prepared in the superintendent’s office 
for each teacher, showing what action had 
been taken on each of the recommendations 
submitted by her in the spring. From the 
objectives listed by the teachers a group of 
five major objectives was selected for the 
entire school system. 

On the first of August an /nterim Bul- 
letin was mailed to each teacher. This 
bulletin announced the dates for the open- 
ing of school and the special events attend- 
ant thereto. 

One topic considered at the first general 
faculty meeting was the major objectives 
for the year. For each objective two teach- 
ers were selected to conduct the discussion 
of these objectives. This selection was made 
early in August, affording time to prepare 
for the discussion. 

The principals returned to their offices 
\ugust 15 and completed plans for the 
opening of school. Conferences with the 
superintendent resulted in outlining tenta- 
tive plans which were perfected and given 
final approval one week before enrollment 
begins. Before the close of school in the 
spring, all children in the system had been 
enrolled for the fall term. However, there 
are always a great many new enrollees who 
come for registration during the three days 
set aside for that purpose prior to the be- 
ginning of class week. The deans and vice- 
principals were available to assist the prin- 
cipals during the enrollment. 

All teachers new to the system were 
asked to attend a series of “orientation 
conferences” held on Friday. These confer- 
ences were used to acquaint the new teach- 
ers with the policies of the system and vari- 
ous procedures. The topics considered were 
carefully selected to include those items 
which the new teacher will need to know 
about during the year. Teachers reported 
that these conferences proved most helpful. 

The general faculty meeting was held on 
Saturday morning at which time teachers 
received copies of the Orientation Bulletin 
(a handbook of school polic ies and pro- 
cedures), a schedule of the testing pro- 
gram, the major objectives for the year, 
and the first issue of the Preview (a weekly 
bulletin from the superintendent’s office 
which includes announcements and sugges- 
tions). The superintendent addressed the 
faculty on a timely topic planned to unite 
the faculty in spirit and effort. Following 
BBB BBB BB BED DDD DDD PDP PPP PPA 

TEACHING DEMOCRACY 

For us, the most important implication of 
recent world events is the need to build in 
our pupils a genuine understanding of what our 
American democracy really means, and an 
abiding loyalty to the ideals of democracy. — 
Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit. 
OCP BPBDP PPP PPP PPP AB AA LAL Ae 
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the superintendent’s address, an election 
of various faculty committees was held, and 
the meeting closed with a discussion of the 
major objectives of the year for the entire 
system. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to build- 
ing meetings with the principals. The de- 
tails of class schedules, playground and 
hall-duty schedules, and the activity pro- 
gram were planned and perfected. 

A tea honoring the faculty and the mem- 
bers of the board of education was given 
at the home of the superintendent on Sun- 
day afternoon. Monday the _ teachers 
worked out lesson plans, lesson units, and 
other details for the first day of actual 
school. Classrooms were given a_ special 
touch for the first day by the teachers who 
arranged bulletin boards and other things 
in the rooms. 

A meeting of the superintendent's ad- 
visory committee was held on Monday 
afternoon. This committee serves as a con- 
tact body between superintendent and 
teachers. It serves in an advisory capacity 
only but greatly aids the administration in 
the formulation of school policies. The 
Monday meeting helped to iron out any 
difficulties which had arisen and to plan the 
work for the early part of the year. 

A school and community meeting was 
held on Monday evening. Present at this 
meeting were the faculty, the members of 
the board of education, and from four to 
six representatives from each of some 
twenty community organizations. The pro- 
gram included greetings from the superin- 
tendent, the president of the board of edu- 
cation, and the mayor of the city; a brief 
sketch of the year’s program by the prin- 
cipals; and a discussion of ways in which 
the school and community organizations 
could cooperate and bring about an inte- 
gration of their programs. This discussion 
proved lively because of the differences of 
viewpoint of the representatives from the 
different organizations participating. Help- 
ful suggestions were made. The questions 
asked resulted in a better understanding 
for all present. Furthermore, this meeting 
served to unite the community in its efforts 
to maintain the educational program. 

So effective had our planning been that 
Tuesday was a delightful day. Everyone 
understood the plans and acted on knowl- 
edge of what was expected rather than 
guesswork. A walk through the buildings 
one hour after the first bell sounded found 
every group busily engaged in some worth- 
while activity. It all seemed too good to be 
true, but it worked. No shattered nerves, 
no misunderstandings, no one angry or in- 
jured, just a sane and sensible, smooth 
functioning organization throughout. So, if 
well begun is half done, our “Take-off” 
insures a good school year which is worth 
all of the time and energy necessary for the 
preliminary planning. 
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Equalizing School Furniture Installations 
Lionel De Silva’ 


The modern educational program has 
brought about new requirements with refer- 
ence to classroom furniture. The requirements 
differ from the traditional education, with its 
stereotyped program given to all children re- 
gardless of their abilities, needs, and interests. 
The needs of such a program were amply met 
by seats and desks permanently placed in 
rows. From them few children moved during 
the course of the day 

The modern teacher, however, is keenly 
aware of meeting individual differences of 
children. She plans larger areas of learning 
instead of rigid compartments of subject mat- 
ter. She is interested in guiding children 
through democratic experiences by the use of 
committees in which the children establish 
their own regulative standards. This kind of a 
program requires flexible furniture easily 
moved to meet the changing learning activities 

In Inglewood city schools the problem of 
providing furniture adapted to modern needs 
was confronted with budgetary restrictions 
Where the cost of one pupil station is larger 
than the normal per-pupil appropriation for 
capital-outlay expenditures, it can be seen that 
the needs must be met by gradually providing 
new furniture. Because of an awareness of the 
urgent need for movable furniture, appropria 
tions have been made in the past several years 
to partially meet requirements 

Various methods of apportioning the funds 
to provide for furniture needs have been used. 
\ basic per-pupil allotment of funds for equip- 
ment has been provided and schools have req- 
uisitioned furniture from these funds. New 
school plants have been equipped with modern 
furniture and new classrooms added due to 
growth have also been newly equipped. In ad 
dition to that, groups of teachers who had out- 
standing readiness for the modern program 
presented reports which were evaluated by a 
budget committee. When the reports indicated 
a complete readiness to use movable furniture 
to advantage, funds were appropriated to par- 
tially meet the furniture needs 

These methods of apportionment for furni- 
ture funds had their values, but resulted in 
gross inequality among the various schools 
Table I gives the movable pupil stations avail- 
ible at the end of the last fiscal year 





Table I. Percentages of Movable Stations 
Inglewood City Schools 


Total VM ovable Per Cent 

Stations Stations Movable 

School Needed {vailable Stations 
\ 540 86 16 
B 710 228 32 
Cc 415 241 58 
D 264 0? 35 
I 342 136 49 
k 660 330 50 

Total 2,031 


1,113 38 


It can be seen that the percentage of mov 
ible stations available ranged from 16 per 
cent in one school to 58 per cent in another, 
while the average for the system was 38 per 
ent. This situation caused a critical problem 
for teachers and principals eager to utilize on 
modern educational procedures. Frustrations, 
which are blocks to the fullest release of the 
intelligence of the personnel, resulted 


Director of Educational Research. Inglewood City 


Sch 


Inglewood. Calif 


An appropriation in the new budget was 
made for new furniture. Some equitable meth- 
od of apportioning funds had to be devised 
which would be fair to all the schools. A meth- 
od of apportionment was democratically de- 
termined by the Administrative Council. The 
steps were as follows: 

1. A standard of movable pupil stations for 
the system as a whole was determined. This 
was set at 50 per cent of the total pupil sta- 
tions needed in a particular school. This was 
more or less arbitrarily determined and was 
higher than the average of 38 per cent in the 
system at the time. This standard of 50 per 
cent of movable stations was determined for 
each school and was the figure toward which 
movable pupil stations would be equalized 

2. The number of movable pupil stations in 
each school was determined and _ subtracted 
from the standard of 50 per cent of movable 
pupil stations allowed. The figure which re- 
sulted represented the “units of furniture 
need” for each school 

3. The sum total of the “units of need” in 
the system, divided into the available ap- 
propriation, gave the allotment per “unit of 
need.” For example, if in the system there 
were 1,000 “units of furniture need” and 
$2,000 for apportionment, the allotment would 
be $2 per unit. The allotment for each school 
was then determined by multiplying the figure 
obtained by the total “units of furniture need” 
for that school 

This method of apportionment did not re- 
sult in complete equalization of movable pupil 
stations. It is obvious that to completely 
equalize up to the standard allowed, the ap- 
propriation should necessarily equal the cost 
of a pupil station multiplied by the “units of 
furniture need.” In the case of Inglewood, the 
allotment per unit of need was somewhat less 
than half the cost of a movable station. In 
such a case, this method of apportionment is 
at least a step in the direction of equalizing 
the movable pupil stations among the various 
schools. The extent to which this was accom- 
plished can be seen from Table II. The data 
are based upon the estimated cost of a mov- 
able pupil station. This cost was divided into 
the apportionment made on the basis of “units 
of furniture need,” to determine the actual 
pupil stations which would be purchased with 
the apportionment 

It can be seen from the table that the range 
in percentages of movable pupil stations was 
from 16 to 58 per cent prior to the apportion- 
ment. After the apportionment the range of 
percentages was from 32 to 58 per cent. An 
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inspection of the data reveals that every 
school but two were reasonably close to the 
average of 44 per cent for the system. In one 
school which had the highest percentage of 
movable stations no appropriation was made. 
This school now had 14 per cent more mov- 
able pupil stations than the average. One 
school increased from 16 per cent to 32 per 
cent of movable stations and has only 12 per 
cent less than the average, while it formerly 
had 22 per cent less than the average. 





Table Il. Percentages of Movable Stations 
Before and After Apportionment 

Old New 

Neu Per Cent Per Cent 

Stations Movable Movable 

School Added Stations Stations 
A 88 16 32 
B 55 32 40 
.; None 58 58 
D 25 35 44 
E 20 39 46 
Fk None 50 50 
Total 188 38 44 





This method of apportionment may have its 
defects, particularly in that it does not recog- 
nize the psychological readiness of teachers to 
make effective use of new furniture. When 
there is no readiness, the teacher will simply 
line up the movable furniture in rows, and the 
situation will be practically the same as with 
desks screwed down to the floor. However, 
this was not a handicap in Inglewood for funds 
did not permit the purchase of furniture to be 
distributed without discrimination. This prob- 
lem obviously varies with the particular sys- 
tem, but it is possible that it would be a 
serious defect to the plan 

On the other hand, this plan of apportion- 
ing furniture funds has the advantage of being 
objective and impersonal. Readiness on the 
part of teachers to use movable furniture is 
difficult to subjectively determine. It is, fur- 
thermore, difficult to convince those teachers 
who are not ready that such is not the case 
Such a situation is unhealthy for the morale of 
a system 

If this method of apportioning funds is used 
for several years, the standard toward which 
movable furniture will be equalized should be 
raised each year. Although this was arbitrarily 
determined in Inglewood, an objective basis 
could be to raise the standard by the number 
of pupil stations that the available appropria- 
tion will purchase. If, for example, the next 
appropriation would purchase a number of 
pupil stations equal to 10 per cent of the total 
stations needed, the standard of 50 per cent 
should be raised to 60 per cent. When this is 
done, this method of apportioning furniture 
funds can be objective and equitable 


An Activity Unit 


Myrtle Friend’ 


After reading in our basic primer, Pets and 
Playmates, about how Mary Ann and Junior 
made a house, the first grade of the McKee 
School, Findlay, Ohio, decided to make a 
house in their room. The room is reasonably 
large and equipped with tabies and chairs 
so we had the space necessary for such an 
activity 

Class discussions led to the study of build 
ing materials — brick, stone, and lumber - 


TM Kee Elementary School, Findlay, Ohio 





and the general idea of the outside of a 
house. We then made note of various houses 
in our immediate community and decided to 
concentrate our attention on a_ shingle 
bungalow just across the street from the 
S¢ hool 

The outlining framework on _ inch-square 
lumber was quickly nailed together. This was 
covered with mattress boxes. A _ lightweight 
colored paper was cut and folded to resemble 
shingles. While some of the children did this 
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others pasted the shingles to the cardboard, 
fastening at the top only. Regular-weight 
“construction” paper was used around the 
door, windows, top, and ends of the house 
Left over walipaper was donated to paper 
the house on the inside 

When the front of the house was com- 
pleted early in the school year we were ready 
to study the furnishings of a home. After 
discussing the value of the various rooms 
we decided that a living room would be ot 
the most value to us 

The children began to examine living-room 
furniture in their own homes and developed 
a keen interest in furniture in other homes 
We discussed various types of furniture and 
the different materials used for upholstering 
When completed we had five chairs, a daven- 
port, a fireside bench, two end tables, one 
coffee table, an occasional table, two table 
lamps, a bookcase, and a radio. A small radio 
was placed in the back of the “orange-box 
radio for a realistic effect. All the furniture 
was substantially made from orange boxes 
The chairs, fireside bench, and davenport were 
padded with newspapers and rags and covered 
with cretonne giving it an overstuffed appear- 
ance. The curtains were made from cheap 
muslin and designed by the children with 
crayons. The tables were painted and the radio 
was stained and varnished. The fireplace, made 
from cardboard boxes and electrically lighted 
was quite an inspiration to the children at 
Christmas time. The furniture will be valuable 
as permanent equipment in the room 

Clay modeling was discussed from the 
standpoint of usefulness and_ practicability 
The children were encouraged to observe and 
report on any pottery they could see in its 
different forms of usefulness. When each 
child had a rather definite idea of what he 
or she would make we set to work molding 
the clay. The resultant clay objects — candle- 
holders, book ends, flowerpots, trays, and 
paper weights were painted at the easel and 
dipped in hot paraffin. This made them im- 
pervious to water 

The children planted several kinds of indoor 
plants in their flowerpots. This offered an 
opportunity to incorporate some valuable 
lessons in social science 

Now, that the house was completed it 
offered many situations where valuable home 
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There is no problem of discipline in an activity class which 
is achieving its purpose. 


training could be tactfully taught in the 
schoolroom. Because we lived in the house 
during some part of every day, the care of 
the home and proper living could be em- 
phasized in a manner that had a tendency to 
develop character. In many cases this train- 
ing is more valuable than we sometimes 
realize 

The project afforded ample material for 
language, writing, building a reading voca- 
bulary centered around the home, and a 
concept of measuring coming definitely from 
such needs. Each changing situation presented 
its problem demanding study, thought, critical 
judgment, and evaluations. Each learning situ- 
ation became a problem-solving situation in 
which cooperation, self-direction, and critical 
thinking were developed. The activity provided 
an enriched curriculum for the brighter chil- 
dren and offered stimulation for the slower 
ones. Every child found that he could do 
something well. The classroom became a learn- 
ing situation for everyone involved 


Simplified Accounting for 


Extracurricular Funds 
L. A. Zeliff' 


A superintendent should have available at 
all times an accurate and complete account 
of the extracurricular activity funds of his 
school. There is always an incipient danger 
of serious trouble and embarrassment for an 
administrator who is careless or indifferent 
with his records of receipts and expenditures 
of funds entrusted to his care. Anyone who 
handles other peoples’ money should recognize 
the fact that to retain an impeccable reputa- 
tion for honesty and integrity he must be 
competent to account for all funds for which 
he is responsible. 

The superintendent or principal is always 
responsible for the extracurricular school 
activities and the receipts accruing from them 
and more attention should be given these 


‘Superintendent of schoc Stanberry, Mo 


funds than is the usual practice. The super- 
intendent should have complete charge of all 
activity funds, and no money should be spent 
by him unless he can give an accurate 
account of what was done with it. In the 
smallest high schools, the yearly total of the 
activity funds often amounts to a sizable sum, 
frequently more than $1,000, and manv busi- 
ness organizations require surety bonds of 
employees who handle much less than an 
administrator in the average high school. If a 
financial accounting system is not used, a 
perplexing number of old bills are often pre- 
sented to the superintendent for payment ol 
which he knows nothing. A new superintendent 
frequently inherits them from a_ previous 
administration, and his predecessor should be 
ethical enough to inform him of all receipts, 
expenditures, and outstanding bills payable of 


previous years. Merchants and others should 
know who is responsible for all bills, and 
pupils, teachers, or other emplovees should 
not be permitted to make charge accounts 
unless the superintendent or principal knows 
of and approves them. 

In most high schools the athletic fund, stu- 
dents’ fees, receipts from various activities, 
plays, and money from many other miscel- 
laneous sources are usually turned over to 
the school officials for safekeeping and spend- 
ing. A few of these funds are for specific 
purposes; others to be spent as pupils, various 
organizations, and teachers may direct. But 
many are designated to be used at the admin- 
istrator’s discretion, and he should not betray 
the trust and confidence his school places in 
him. The school and community have a moral 
right to know the sources and disposition ot 
all school funds and particularly so when the 
school, by means of its extracurricular activ- 
ities, has earned the money. Pupils, teachers, 
patrons, and school boards admire a “busi- 
nesslike’” method of accounting for receipts 
and expenditures, and a_ school executive 
should be competent to direct his school in 
the important task of accounting for the 
school’s finances 

At the close of the school year, the yearly 
activity account of the school should be filed 
for record; and it is a good policy to make 
a financial statement in complete detail of 
all monies received and spent during the 
school term and send it to the school-board 
members and to others who may be inter- 
ested. With all financial data at hand this is 
not an arduous task and will usually prevent 
criticism of the school officials and cause an 
increased confidence in their financial policies 


Breaking Down the Funds 


The activity funds of the school should be 
collected and deposited in a bank as one 
account and a breakdown of the money made 
into various school accounts. It may be called 
an “activity fund” or designated by any other 
suitable name. By making one general account 
a clearinghouse for all school money, the 
necessity of having numerous accounts in 4 
bank under names of various school organiza- 
tions and individuals with divided responsi- 
bility for the care and disposition of the 
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funds will be eliminated. When a school has 
a number of inactive accounts in a_ bank, 
some of them are invariably forgotten and 
become dormant to be discovered, possibly 
years later, and used for purposes different 
than originally intended. If the school’s 
finances are accurately and competently ac- 
counted for, pupils, teachers, and the various 
organizations will not hesitate to place their 
funds in the school’s activity account In 
addition to the safety, accuracy, 7 
ind — ncy of keeping a general fund, 
economy is practiced as most banks cm a 
charge jor handling accounts 

For the purpose of collecting all the school 
funds into one general activity fund, a com- 
bined cash and journal record as shown in 
Figure 1 should be used for all receipts and 
expenditures; actual experience has proven 
this form to be an expedient vehicle for this 
work. Complete and detailed information con- 
cerning each account should be given here, 
particularly regarding the source of the funds 
ind the purpose of the expenditures. As many 
iccounts as needed may be opened on the 
journal and others may be added as necessity 
demands. As the funds are carried forward the 
same name for each account should be used 
on the following pages of the journal; when 
i deposit is made, it should be broken down 
into the various funds and placed under the 
proper heading. If these amounts are placed 
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and great care should be exercised to have 
each deposit distributed among the several 
accounts on the journal. With a little practice 
the superintendent or principal will readily 
become sufficiently familiar with the method 
to direct his clerk or a teacher to keep the 
books. The combined cash and journal record 
is incorporated into most of the commercial 
financial systems for activity accounting and 
can be purchased or printed to suit the needs 
of the individual school. 

The activity fund should be balanced each 
month, and banks usually do not make a 
charge for this service. The canceled checks 
will indicate the total amount of each ex- 
penditure and the amounts to be deducted 
from the various accounts on the journal 
The difference between deposits and expendi- 
tures recorded in the cash account each month 
should equal the cash in the bank, and the 
bank balance should total the sum of balances 
in the various funds on the journal. If the 
total balances do not agree with the amount 
of the bank’s statement, the canceled checks 
and deposit slips can be readily checked with 
the school’s account until the mistake is dis- 
covered. If any account is overdrawn, it 
should be indicated as an overdraft by placing 
i minus sign before it and the amount sub- 
tracted from the sum of the other accounts 
on the journal, and the overdraft should be 
eliminated as quickly as possible. When there 
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Fig. 1. Combined cash book and ledger. 
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Fig. 2. The original of this petty cash 


Fig. 3. Duplicate deposit slip. The 


distribution of funds is regularly entered so that the school accountant has an 


understanding of the 


origin of the funds. 
Stanberry High School 


Fig. 4. Imprinted check used by the 


Ictivity Fund. 
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unless money is likely to be added later. When 
the bank issues the monthly statement of the 
activity fund, it should be filed by months, 
together with all receipts, approved requisi- 
tions, canceled checks, deposit slips, envelopes, 
and any other necessary notations. When this 
is done, the school administrator will have at 
hand a complete, leakproof, and accurate 
record each month of all activity funds in 
his school 


Handling Small Sums 


From varied sources small sums of money 
come into the hands of the superintendent 
or principal for safekeeping. Often they 
amount to only a few cents at a time, and 
may seem unimportant, but an accumulation 
makes an amount too large for the busy 
administrator to keep a mental record of it 
in detail. For convenience in keeping a record 
of these small amounts, and for the 
ones as well that come into the 
the principal, a manila envelope shown in 
Figure 2 is recommended. This envelope can 
be kept in the school official’s desk or placed 
in charge of the person who keeps the books, 
and when any fund, large or small, 
it can be easily accounted for and earmarked 
for the proper fund. There may be several 
entries on the envelope for the same account, 
and they should be totaled for each fund when 

deposit is made and then distributed to the 
proper accounts on the journal! which is kept 
by the school. At the time of deposit, the 
funds should be itemized on the deposit slip 
is shown in Figure 3, and the sum of the 
items, of course, should total the amount of 
the deposit. Unless these funds are assigned 
to the proper accounts on the journal when 
received and a receipt issued for the amounts, 
they are likely to be forgotten and misunder- 
standings are possible 


larger 
custody of 


is received, 


Use Special Check Forms 


Most banks furnish checks free of charge 
to their customers and by a little extra print- 
ing a special activity check is devised (Fig 


4). A loose-leaf checkbook with two or three 
perforated checks to a page is preferable and 
will usually be provided if requested from the 
depository. It is important that the line 
“From Saha a site eaehes Fund” be 
printed on the upper left of the check to 
indicate the fund or funds on which the check 
is drawn; this will enable the bookkeeper to 
credit the expenditures against the various 
accounts on the journal. All checks should 
be numbered, and under the signature line 
a special printing “Blank High-School Activ- 
ity Fund” will indicate to the bank that the 
check is drawn on the activity fund of the 
school. This extra printing costs but a trifle 
and is an invaluable aid in checking the 
expenditures from the various funds 

The date and number of each check should 
be recorded on the cash account, and if the 
numbers are recorded consecutively, easy 
reference can be made to the expenditures 
when necessary. The check stubs should also 
be itemized and balanced each time a draft 
is written and will enable the bookkeeper to 
know at all times the amount of cash in the 
bank credited to the school’s activity fund 
It will also serve as an additional checkup 
on the depository and as an additional record 


Receipts and Other Forms 
It is important to give a receipt for all 
money received and request one for all cash 
funds paid out, regardless of the size of 
the amounts. The receipts should show in 
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detail the purpose of the expenditure; or if 
the money was received for deposit, it should 
show specifically the source of the fund and 
to what account it belongs on the journal 
Any type of receipt may be used, but blank 
forms with sufficient space for all needed in- 
formation and bound in book form and per- 
forated with two or more on a page and 
a second sheet for a carbon copy can prob- 
ably be more conveniently handled. These 
receipts should be filed at the close of the 
year with the yearly cash and journal record 
They make a valuable record and should not 
be destroyed or lost. 

When a pupil, teacher, or organization 
officer wishes to make an expenditure for 
any purpose, he should make out and present 
a requisition on an adopted form signed by 
the persons authorized, and it should then 
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be approved by the superintendent after sign- 
ing and placing it on file. The requisition 
correctly made out and signed will make a 
record of the persons authorizing the ex- 
penditure and the items purchased. If the 
superintendent approves the expenditure, a 
check may be written indicating the fund or 
funds on which it is to be drawn 

To simplify the keeping of records only 
those forms that are necessary should be 
used, but if experience seems to make others 
desirable, they may be added. It is not good 
policy to use too many forms for they make 
the financial accounting system “top heavy.” 
All forms should have sufficient space for 
needed information, and a superintendent must 
determine the data necessary to make his 
accounting system sufficiently practical to 
meet his needs. 


Modernizing Equipment for the 


Food Laboratory 
Dorothy E. Shank’ 


Just as there seem to be cycles in all 
things, so there seem to be cycles in trends 
in school equipment. The early history of 
home economics, as it was taught in the 
public schools, is now in an up-to-date and 
modified form, being repeated 

The first courses were called ‘cooking 
schools.” Today this form of teaching home 
economics is largely being held for adults 
rather than for the young girls who are in 
school, and adult education is increasing in 
importance. 

As early as 1876 cooking schools were 
formed by various educational institutions to 
increase, as was said in those days, the in- 
terest in good food and to “direct female 
labor back into domestic affairs.” One of the 
early cooking schools was conducted by Miss 
Juliet Corson in New York City during that 
year. An illustration of this school in action 
was printed in Leslie’s Weekly of April 7, 
1877. 

Domestic science was early taught in the 
University of Illinois (1874); Iowa State 
University (1875); University of Kansas 
(1882), and at about this time courses were 
given at Lasell Seminary in Massachusetts. 
In this latter institution Maria Parloa, whose 
name was a household word for years, held 
demonstrations for the young ladies of this 
seminary in the kitchen of the home of the 
president. The kitchen was used as a unit 
and food was prepared in regular family-size 
amounts. 


“Domestic-Science” Laboratories and 
Methods of Teaching 

As impetus was given to the “science” of 
cooking, laboratories were installed in many 
of the schools where the subject was taught 
The basement was often the only available 
space in which a cooking laboratory could be 
installed. The equipment consisted for the 
most part of tables on which were placed 
hot plates. The tables were arranged on three 
sides of a hollow square and a demonstration 
table or desk for the instructor was placed 
across the open end. Portable ovens were 
placed over gas burners if the lesson of the 
day required baking. The haphazardness of 
this method of baking was undoubtedly the 
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cause of many failures. Because the cost ot 
ingredients made cooking classes expensive, 
recipes were divided and subdivided until a 
student might have one or two baking-powder 
biscuits or a muffin or two as a result of her 
effort. In spite of our modern educational 
theories there must have been real education 
in these methods for many of our home- 
economics leaders today were taught by these 
methods 

Teaching methods of the early days were 
based on the logical development of subject 
matter. One started with the subject of bat- 
ters and doughs and prepared products from 
the simplest dough or batter through to the 
most complex. Cooking and sewing were the 
two main subjects of the domestic-science 
courses. and little thought was given to the 
convenience of one piece of equipment in its 
relationship to another, or convenient arrange- 
ment of the room, either in the home or in 
the laboratory 

In the next era auxiliary baking ovens 
were added to the school equipment, and 
sometimes small stoves with two or three 
burners and ovens beneath were placed at 
the side of the worktables. Some authorities 
seemed to think that students did not have 
any better, if as good, equipment at home 
Why have up-to-date equipment in the 
schools? Even today there are schools where 
the equipment is woefully out of date 


“Home-Economics” Laboratories — 
Methods of Teaching 

Then the name “domestic science” was 
changed to home economics. Food and cloth- 
ing took the place of cooking and sewing, and 
the students were required to study the com- 
position of food, the construction of clothing 
in relationship to color and style. Teaching 
methods went from the logical to the psy- 
chological. It was discovered that there is less 
learning effort if a student’s interest had first 
been aroused. Therefore, food courses were 
planned to start where the student would un- 
doubtedly have a primary interest, and in 
many instances meals as a unit were prepared 


Laboratory Equipment Brought 
Up-to-Date 
It was svon seen that old equipment was 
inadequate and new equipment began to re- 
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place that which was out-of-date. Where once 
the old sink was tin, then soapstone, then 
porcelain; where it was once small and some- 
what inconsequential, today it has become 
one of the most important pieces of equip- 
ment in our modern kitchens. In this age of 
streamlining, the sink has been streamlined, 
but no matter which word we apply to the 
design it does not interfere with the fact that 
the sink is convenient because of added space 
both in the bowl and the drainboards at the 
sides. And most sinks are in one piece, and 
therefore, are easier to clean and more sani- 
tary. They are built in such a way that the 
water drains quickly from the drainboards 
into the sink, the slope being at exactly the 
right angle to accomplish this; the traps and 
the drains are sufficient to carry away the 
waste with less stoppage. They have made 
less work for the woman in the home be- 
cause steps will be saved by the additional 
surface. In many instances a _ dishwasher 
attachment or electric garbage disposer are 
also features intended to reduce the amount 
of labor involved in the kitchen 

The word streamlined is also applied to 
the modern cabinets in both home and school 
kitchens. Here again, regardless of the word 
this equipment is sleek, trim, and smooth on 
its surfaces. Dirt and dust stick less quickly 
and cleaning is more simple and more easil) 
accomplished. It is true that cabinets may have 
lost some of the old-time individuality, but 
laborsaving features have been substituted 

Work surfaces such as tables and counters, 
are also well tailored, sleek, and trim. There 
are many available materials, of which work 
surfaces are made and most of them are 
highly satisfactory. Regardless of the newer 
metals and the composition materials which 
can be placed on tables and counters, noth- 
ing has yet supplanted the wooden top for at 
least one work surface in a kitchen 


History of Stoves 


Stoves, too, have come along with the 
march of time and today have many features 
that were unknown in the bygone days 

In 1879 the Sun Dial Range was adver- 
tised as the “first approach to modern gas 
range.” In 1889 two-burner stoves were ad- 
vertised for $12 “to do the work nicely for 
small families, including washing and baking!” 
These stoves were very simple in construc- 
tion — “elaborately mounted with solid steel 
frames and handsomely ornamented.” 

About 1891 the following advantages of 
the gas stove were listed in the catalogs: 
(1) cleanliness; (2) saving of labor; (3) 
economy (costs less than coal): (4) prompt 
and efficient work; (5) always ready; (6) 
breakfast or supper in 20 minutes; (7) dinner 
in proportion; (8) meats roasted by gas lose 
only 1/7 (coal 1/3) and are more nutritious 
and healthful; (9) no fuel or ashes to lug 

By 1905 smooth tops were shown with re- 
movable grates for easy cleaning and _ bal- 
anced drop doors were featured; as well as 
ovens thoroughly lined with asbestos; a pilot 
light at the oven burner; all burners remov- 
able. The ovens and broilers were low 

By 1917 many all-enamel ranges in white 
were sold. By 1925 most of the modern stoves 
were all-enamel inside as well as out, and 
color was beginning to come into vogue 


The Modern Gas Range 
From that year on each year has brought 
changes in general stove designs and construc- 
tion. There was a time—and not so long 
ago — when it was necessary to turn on the 
gas cock and light the gas from a burning 
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match. Now the flame and instant maximum 
heat are no further away than the mere turn 
of a valve. Another paramount feature found 
on some ranges is a small round burner which 
will not clog and which has reached a high 
degree of efficiency. The holes, or ports, as 
the manufacturers call the openings for the 
outlet of gas, are set at an angle. They slope 
downward toward the center so liquids boil- 
ing over cannot seek a resting spot in them 

The flame spreads evenly over the surface 
of a pan, providing even heat distribution for 
surface burner cooking. Another of the advan- 
tages of this burner is that it gives any 
amount of heat desirable for cooking, from 
a tiny heat for simmering, to moderate heats 
or a very fast fire for rapid heating and cook- 
ing, thus eliminating the need for burners of 
varying sizes on a stove, such as simmering, 
average, and giant burners 

While the burners cannot clog, any spill- 
overs can run into a stove unless the parts 
are protected. This protection is afforded the 
interior of the modern stove 

The modern oven, with its insulation cut 
to fit the part which it insulates, is fully 
enameled. There are no projections from the 
linings which are slotted, and no rough parts, 
which adds to the cleaning. Most 
ovens today are equipped with safety oven 
cocks and some of the ovens have a constant 
burning pilot light for automatic lighting 

Regardless of all the other improvements, 
nothing is of greater convenience in the 
kitchen than the oven heat regulator, which 
was introduced as early as 1913. It supplies 
the means of accurately controlling the tem- 
perature of the oven so that each time any 
given recipe is prepared it may be_ baked 
uniformly. It saves even watching, thereby 
releasing time for other affairs 

It is even possible to have the gas turned 
on by means of a clock at any special time 
maintain any given baking temperature, and 
shut off at a prescribed moment. Just about 
the only thing the modern gas range cannot 
do is to put food in the oven or remove it 
when done! 

There are a number of new designs of 
broiler pans which make turning the meat or 
toast an easy job. The pan of today is so 
designed that the melting fat from the broil 
ing food may drip quickly out of the fire 
zone into the pan below so it cannot catch 
on fire or smoke, and the upper pan prevents 
the heat from striking this fat to overheat it 
and cause smoking 

Some of the modern gas ranges have serv 
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ice drawers for small utensils. holders. and 
covers used during cooking overations. The 
drawers roll out and back with ease. Other 


models have cupboards for the 
extra pans and covers 

The opportunity for laborsaving; the effi 
ciency which is built into the modern range; 
the simplicity of construction: the smooth 
hess of surfaces— made so by the use of 
good enamels which protect the steel of which 
the range is made; the heat regulation which 
provides a constant oven temperature for any 
desired length of time: the burners which 
Provide great flexibility or an indefinite num 
ber of heats just the proper degree of heat 
for the amount and kind of food which is to 
be prepared — these features and many more 
combine to make the gas range the outstand 


ing piece of cooking equipment 
today 


storage ol 


available 


The Unit Kitchen 
With the coming into vogue of the 
method of approach to teaching, a 


new 
different 
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arrangement of school laboratories was re- 
quired. The equipment was arranged in small 
units which were entirely separated by par- 
titions, such as an individual kitchen would 
be, or with partitions which extended part 
way above the equipment and separated one 
unit from another. All of them might be 
equipped exactly alike, or each unit arrange 
ment might have equipment that was different 
enough so the students would have an oppor- 
tunity to work with a number of different ar- 
rangements as weil as different styles of 
equipment. In each case the equipment was 
similar to that found in home kitchens 
With the coming of unit kitchens into the 
laboratory arrangement a great many domes- 
tic-type ranges, sinks, and cabinets were in- 
stalled in school laboratories. For this type of 


arrangement more room is necessary to ac- 


commodate a given number of students, as 
in addition to the individual kitchen space 
must be allowed for chairs when it is desir- 


able to have group discussions and sometimes 
for tables for meal service 

Where space does not permit a complete 
unit-kitchen arrangement the laboratory class- 
room installation can be used. This consists 
of a stove placed at one end of the work- 
table and the sink at the other. The 
is the domestic-range type 

If a modification of this type of laboratory 
arrangement must be used as a last resort, it 
is also possible to have a plate between two 
work surfaces. This plate consists of the top 
burners similar to those used on small ranges 
In order to provide adequate oven space 
where this type of equipment has been se- 
lected, it is necessary to have extra banks 
of ovens in the laboratory. While, no doubt 
the largest amount of cooking is done on the 
surface burner, it is somewhat inconvenient 
to have the student walk back and forth from 
table to oven. However, with the modern 
equipment and oven-heat regulation, one trip 
to the oven to insert the food and one to 
remove it may be all that is necessary, and 
it may be necessary to sacrifice one kind of 
convenience for another 

In re-equipping food laboratories it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind the fact that the plumb- 
ing must be given great consideration. Some- 
times it can enter the room at just one spot 
in which case sinks and stoves will have to be 
installed accordingly. Whether the unit-kitchen 
type of arrangement is to be used or the 
classroom type, it is wise to remember that 
plumbing bills are saved if stoves and sinks 
are each placed back to back 

In unit-kitchen types it is wise to have the 
sinks placed under the window and the stoves 
at the opposite side of the unit kitchen 
Arrangement should also be made so that the 
partitions leave all the kitchen 
and visible for the instructor's 


stove 


units 
benefit 


open 


The Care of the School Ranges 

Given good kitchen tools it is certainly up 
to the teachers to use them intelligently and 
give them the very best of care. Pride of 
ownership is sometimes a great help. Students 
can be made justly proud of the laboratory 
ind each one can be made to feel her part in 
helning keep it in good condition 

Constant care, of course, is important, but 
with the modern enameled and metal sur 
cleaning is The equipment is 
sanitary is compared to the older 
which had many cracks and crevices 

Enamel is really glass, and as such should 
be treated similarly True, this type of glass 
is partly fused into the metal which it coats 
but a sharp blow or rap may cause bits of the 
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top surface to chip off, or it may cause small 
cracks, more or less unnoticed at the time 
but in which dust and fat may lurk (as in a 
cracked cup) causing considerable stain which 
emphasizes the cracks or crazing. 

This glass also may become etched if it is 
not treated properly. This means that the 
bright and shiny surface becomes dull, and 
this gloss once removed cannot be restored. 
Acids are largely responsible for this condi- 
tion. Tomato juice, vinegar, spilled or splashed 
and allowed to remain on the enamel, will 
by standing, or the chemicals in some local 
milk or miik sweet when spilled and soured 
cause a dulling of the surface. Even sour 
water supply, may cause spotting. 

The enamel should be wiped at least once 
a day, and more often if practical, with warm, 
soapy water, to eliminate the fat, acids, or 
other chemicals which may mar the surface 
Remove very obstinate spots of food with 
steel wool, but only when a soft cloth and 
soapy water will not produce desired results 


The High-Speed Oven 

Due to a special construction of the oven 
burner today we have a speed oven — one 
that preheats quickly in spite of the fact that 
it is insulated. An oven that heats quickly is, 
of course, desirable in a laboratory so that 
the waiting period is reduced. Just as soon 
as the oven temperature is reached, the gas 
flame becomes automatically reduced by 
means of the heat regulator. Then is the 
time to place most food products in the oven 

after it is preheated 


Re-equipping a Foods Laboratory 

There are many things to be kept in mind 
when re-equipping a laboratory. Most impor 
tant are the amount of the budget, the num- 
ber of students that must be accommodated, 
and the method of approach to the subject 
that will be employed. When these things 
have all been taken into consideration so it 
is possible to know whether a hollow square 
unit kitchen, or laboratory classroom is pos- 
sible, then the seiection of equipment be- 
comes exceedingly important 

Get in touch with reputable manufacturers 
of school cooking laboratory equipment 

Contact your local dealers to deter 
mine what types and sizes of equipment are 
available in your locality. If you are not 
entirely sure what arrangement is the best 
for your particular laboratory, it is possible 
to try out different arrangements by making 
a floor plan of cardboard to scale and then 
cutting out to scale from stiff paper, the 
pieces of equipment. These pieces can then 
be placed in different arrangements until that 
which is the best suited for the purpose is 
found. Room must be allowed for cupboard 
and stove doors to open. There should be 
imple toe space for students working with 
the equipment. The cabinets, and 
tables must all be of standard convenient 
heights. In a unit-kitchen arrangement it is 
possible to have the equipment of heights 
for different size students 

There is no reason why school laboratories 
should not be as attractive, convenient. and 
modern as other school laboratories. Some 
times a very slight change in the laboratory 
makes a big difference in the arrangement 
even though new equipment cannot be pur 
chased whenever desired 

If a lunchroom or cafeteria must be con- 
sidered, the school will doubtless need heavy- 
duty stoves. In this case it is wise to consult a 
specialist for advice regarding that equipment 


also 
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Bettering School-Business Management 


M* H. C. ROBERTS, retiring president of the National 
Association of Public-School Business Officials, has been 
urging a program for the professionalization of the several 
offices included under the broad head of school-business man- 
agement. His recommendation in a way contradicts the wide- 
spread belief that progress in the conduct of the public schools 
is confined largely to the teaching and supervisory forces, and 
that those in charge of business affairs have not moved forward 
into corresponding higher levels of scientific and socially val- 
uable service. Nothing could be farther from the truth, and 
those who will probe into the matter will find rather satis- 
fying innovations and improvements in the school-business 
departments. 

In the place of the modest school clerk who recorded the 
minutes, kept the financial accounts, and bought a few simple 
supplies in the local market, there has come into the school 
service a man of varied activities and large responsibility 
the school-business executive. 

It is true that in the small town the school-business manager 
is at one and the same time an accountant, a building manager, 
a purchasing agent, and a director of the nonteaching personnel. 
In the larger communities he has a number of assistants, and 
it is a poor town indeed in which the business management is 
not conducted by men who have a thoroughly professional 
viewpoint and who are prepared to an extent for their work. 

In the large cities the business department of the schools is 
presided over by a group of well-trained men, each one of 
whom is a specialist in his own field. There is an auditor in 
charge of financial affairs, accounts, and budgets: an architect 
is responsible for the planning and erection of new school build- 
ings and the remodeling of old structures; an engineer directs 
the design and installation of heating and ventilating plants 
and electrical equipment, and usually manages the engineering- 
custodians staff and the repair crews; a purchasing agent con- 
trols the troublesome problem of buying books, equipment, and 
supplies and of distributing the same to the schools, the cafe- 
terias, and the school shops. The unifying agency who directs 
all these activities is the business manager, and he is truly a 
man of large affairs who is a legal school official, frequently 
co-ordinate with the superintendent, or more logically an 
assistant superintendent. 

There is a growing belief that high standards should be set 
up for the appointment of the school-business manager and the 
employment of his assistants. It seems quite reasonable that 
school boards require for the office of business manager some 
scholastic minimum, some understanding of education, and 
some experience in business or in a field related to a division of 
school-business affairs. It certainly seems essential that the 
auditor be a certified public accountant, that the school archi- 
tect be an experienced practicing member of his profession, 
holding the necessary state license, and that the engineer hold 
a university or a technical school degree, entitling him to prac- 
tice his profession as a mechanical, or perhaps as a ventilating 
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or electrical engineer. The purchasing agent may well be re- 
quired to have some experience in the selection of supplies or 
the management of an industrial stores division. Throughout 
the school-business department, the promotion of assistants 
who have proven their competence would be an incentive to 
ambition and a reward for good work and study. 

Ultimately, as Mr. Roberts suggests, state legislation may 
be desirable, for certificating men on the basis of special train- 
ing and experience, for the executive jobs in school-business 
departments. When that highly desirable situation has been ar- 
rived at, it will be possible for school boards to recognize merit 
alone, and to appoint the best available candidates whether 
these are local men or not. 


Further Reasons for High Cost in 
School Supplies 


N A recent editorial we pointed out some reasons why school 
| supplies and equipment cost more than some people believe 
they should. The one outstanding reason advanced was the 
practice of deferring payments on purchases which is reflected 
in the selling price. The purchaser in any line of business who 
is known as a “slow-pay account” always pays more in the end 
than the purchaser who is prompt in meeting his obligations. 

But there are other reasons which may well come under dis- 
cussion. Not the least of these is the red tape with which the 
school laws and the local buying procedures tie up bidders and 
bids. When school boards follow supercautious purchasing 
methods, exact samples of the goods to be selected, demand the 
deposit of a substantial check, require bonds, and insist upon 
personal filing of tenders, it is certain that added expense must 
and will be included in the bids. Where special marking and 
packing are specified, costs will again rise. And finally, when 
the school-board executives have the reputation of quibbling 
and quarreling over trifles, refusing to accept commercial vari- 
ations and demanding special considerations, it is inevitable 
that commensurate returns will be included. 

There are in many items of school-equipment “service” costs 
which cannot be avoided and which school boards should expect 
to meet. There is hardly an important new device in the heat- 
ing, ventilation, lighting, and sanitary equipment of school 
buildings which has not cost large sums for invention, develop- 
ment, and special engineering. The special furniture, seating, 
laboratory, and shop equipment, all involve unusual costs for 
experimentation, trial use, and redesigning and adaptation to 
the newer educational objectives and instructional methods 
Hardly a detail of modern school equipment and supplies can 
be mentioned which does not require a further consideration 
servicing and replacement of parts worn out under the heavy 
duty of use by children. To maintain trained service crews and 
to carry repair parts is an expense as every businessman knows. 

In this connection members of the school trade make a 
serious complaint. They hold that frequently a bidder, who has 
given neither thought nor study to the subject of school equip- 
ment, secures the contract because he is a few dollars lower. 
Rarely is such a bidder equipped to render subsequent service 
when needed. In brief, the contract goes to the lowest, but not 
the lowest responsible bidder. 

It seems highly desirable to make a change in the present 
system of awarding contracts for supplies and equipment to the 
lowest bidder. Every bidder should be required to demonstrate 
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that he possesses the facilities not only to produce the required 
article but is also equipped to make subsequent repairs and to 
supply parts when needed. In other words, that he is not a 
fly-by-night who secures his material from any factory regard- 
less of experience and ability to produce. 

In the choice of school equipment there has come into greater 
recognition not only the financial ability of the contractor but 
also the question of the facilities at his command to produce 
articles which have genuine value for education. The economy 
in buying school supplies and equipment lies largely in working 
out the specifications with an eye to the instructional and 
health needs to be met, eliminating superfluous exactions, and 
recognizing the responsible manufacturer and distributor. 


Tenure of State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction 


HE tenure of state superintendents of public instruction 
is more frequently dependent upon political than educa- 


tional states the record shows that 


official tenure is limited practically to one term of two to four 


considerations. In some 
years, while in other states incumbents remain for many years 

Where the office is elective the fate of the superintendent 
hangs upon the political uncertainties of the state administra- 
tion. If he is listed on the party ticket, he shares the fate of his 
party in case of defeat. On the other hand, he may survive if 
he is on the winning ticket. The regrettable thing here is that 
an office which ought to be far above party contention becomes 
a political football. In recent years educators of splendid abil- 
ity have become the victims of partisan turnover. 

One would naturally assume that where the appointive sys- 
tem prevails, greater permanency would be assured to those 
who hold the office. While this, in the main, is true there have 
been some regrettable lapses, largely due to the fact that the 
office was one of the spoils of the governorship and was no more 
sacred than that of any other branch of the state government. 

rhe retirement of Dr. Lester K. Ade as state superintendent 
of public instruction of Pennsylvania, and the appointment of 
1 successor, is a case in point. A Pennsylvania editor, in com- 
menting upon the changes which have come with distressing 
rapidity, says: 

“Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer served as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction from 1893 to 1919. From then to now no superin- 
tendent has served more than the four years coterminous with 
the Governor by whom he was appointed. Death in one in- 
stance reduced the term to two years, but the successor served 
only until the end of the Governor’s term. Finnegan, Keith, 
Rule, and Ade were four-year termers. Doctor Becht and Doc- 
tor Haas each served but two years. 

“What effect these frequent changes will have on public 
education, pedagogues can tell best. There is a popular dislike 
of politics in public education. However it would be just as 
damaging to the public interest to have politics retain an unfit 
superintendent in office as to drive a fit man out. Clearly the 
sensible thing to do is to get in office an unquestionably able 
superintendent and then keep him there.” 

In general, the tenure of the state superintendent of public 
instruction is much less secure than that of the average large 
ity superintendency. But, whether the office is elective or ap- 
pointive, it ought to be removed from political contention and 
partisan favor and placed upon a truly professional basis 
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Following Legal Procedure in School 
Administration 


pore years ago a school board in Massachusetts dismissed 
its superintendent of schools. The latter contended that he 
had been illegally removed and resorted to the courts for re- 
dress. The case after being contested in the lower courts, 
reached the Supreme Court of the state, with the result that 
the defendant was ordered to reinstate the superintendent, and 
the latter was awarded back salary from the date of his dis- 
missal. Similar cases arising from the discharge of teachers 
have been recorded in Indiana, California, and other states. 

The Massachusetts court held that the school authorities had 
failed to follow the law in the removal of the superintendent. 
It was not so much a question as to the justification of the 
removal as it was the manner of proceeding in the matter. 

With the advent of tenure law, it becomes necessary, in 
effecting the dismissal of a superintendent or teacher, to have a 
legal basis of action and also to observe the letter of the law. 
As a rule, the teacher must be granted a hearing and an op- 
portunity to answer or refute the charge of insubordination, 
neglect, incompetency, or what not. The defendant must be 
permitted to face his accusers so that no question can be raised. 

The embarrassments which are likely to follow an unwise 
or illegal dismissal can well be imagined. The school author- 
ities confronted with an adverse decision may not only be 
called upon to pay back salaries but may find themselves en- 
cumbered with an extra teacher or, what is worse, with two 
superintendents. Surely, one must be dropped. And what is to 
be done if the dismissed superintendent must be reinstated 
in office ? 

The moral is obvious. School authorities must act in con- 
formity with the law. If the removal of a school employee must 
be made in the interest of a school system, there should be no 
hesitation to proceed in the matter. If incompetency, immoral- 
ity, or insubordination can be clearly proved, it still remains 
that the course of action must be taken within the rules set up 
by law. The procedures for dismissing incompetent teachers 
and executives should unquestionably be simplified, and school 
boards should cooperate through their state associations to 
have the tenure laws modified in the interest of efficiency for 
the benefit of the children. 


One of the great defects in American educational philosophy, 
as it has been expressed in some present-day programs of 
higher education, is the failure to distinguish clearly between 
training and education; between developing skill and acquir- 
ing knowledge; between learning facts and learning to think. 
In the liberal-arts college, the graduate school, and the pro- 
fessional schools this weakness has been everywhere evident. 
One of the most encouraging signs for the future of American 
scholarship is the tendency to increased emphasis on principles, 
with a diminishing stress on their application, which is the 
most characteristic element in the changes taking place all 


along the educational frontier Oliver G. Carmichael. 


Knowledge is not power until it is applied; before the appli- 
cation is made it is only potentiality. Facts, principles, theories, 
are useless unless applied to situations to which they are 


A. R. Mead 


relevant 
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To Professionalize 


School-Business Administration 
Cincinnati Convention of N.A.P.S.B.O. 


The professionalization of school-business 
management is the ambitious task which the 
National Association of School-Business Offi- 
cials set for itself in the course of its annual 
convention in Cincinnati, October 16-20. Es- 
tablished some 28 years ago for the unification 
of certain school accounting procedures, the 
Association carried along for some time a pro- 
gram of mutual help in general school-business 
problems, particularly purchasing, accounting, 
budgeting, and building and maintenance. In 
October, 1929, a complete departure in policy 
was made through the appointment of a re- 
search committee on school supplies. Follow- 
ing this, similar committees were assigned to 
the task of studying insurance problems, ac- 
counting, and purchasing. Several years ago 
a monthly bulletin and a system of exchanging 
information were established. The Association 
thus entered upon a period of all-year service 
to its membership. It is now proposed to make 
school-business management include a number 
of distinct career occupations of genuinely 
professional character. President Roberts who 
initiated the movement, holds that the possi- 
bilities of school-business management for 
educational and social service can be achieved 
best if the men engaged in it have a basi 
preparation for the work, if they are employed 
and continued in office on their records of 
efficiency, and if they are governed by a code 
of ethics which places high values on truly 
professional attitudes and achievements 

The Cincinnati meeting which was attended 
by more than four hundred school-business 
executives and approximately one hundred 
manufacturers of and dealers in school equip- 
ment and supplies, was notable not only for 
its extremely practical program but also for 
statements of progress made by eight research 
committees engaged in special studies 

The Association has always been remark- 
able for strictly attending to business and for 
exemplifying true mutual helpfulness. The 
round tables set a new standard of efficiency 
and in spite of the fact that the members had 
attended long morning and afternoon sessions, 
the school-building round table and the school- 
maintenance round table were continued until 
nearly midnight of Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings. President H. C. Roberts conducted 
two sessions with gracious efficiency, and 
Business Manager R. W. Shafer, of the Cin- 
cinnati school system, anticipated every desire 
of the convention with the orderliness and 
completeness for which Cincinnati is noted 


The First Day’s Sessions 

The first formal session of the convention 
was enlivened by speeches of welcome and by 
greetings from the exhibitors. President H. C 
Roberts, in his presidential address, pointed 
out the need of professionalizing the services 
of the business executives of city school sys- 
tems as one of the important 
bettering school administration 
present no standards of employment for 
school-business managers and other school- 
business executives. Local residence seems to 
be the only criterion. The schools employ su- 
perintendents on the basis of specialized pro- 
fessional training, personality, and experience 
Wh business executives who perform 
extre! important technical duties of great 


elements in 
There are at 


economic, social, and educational value? In 
the large cities, a form of apprenticeship 
might be set up, leading to promotion; for 
small communities, training in preparatory 
courses is needed. The proper professionaliza- 
tion of the office would enable communities 
to apply tests other than mere local residence, 
and successful young men might look forward 
to transfers from smaller to larger cities 

Mr. Roberts urged that the members of the 
Association must grow in service, by per- 
sonally developing professional attitudes, by 
seeking to widen the influence of their posi- 
tions, by contributing to research and to the 
literature of education. The Association itself 
should develop a broad study of the profes- 
sional aspects of business administration and 
write a code of ethics for its members 

Mr. Paul J. Wortman, vice-president of the 
board of education at Dayton, Ohio, discussing 
“Whither Bound, Education,” urged that chil- 
dren be educated to build a better world. “Life 
is worth living, only if we are free to worship 
God according to the dictates of our con- 
sciences; that if die we must, it would be 
infinitely nobler to die in defense of these 
liberties granted us by the Constitution.” Mr 
Wortman urged that democracy be taught, and 
that religion be made a part of education. We 
have, he said, no guarantee from God that 
democracy and the American traditions will 
be perpetuated 

Dr. Preston Bradley, of Chicago, closed the 
session with a strong plea for education of 
the individual to become master of himself 
and of every circumstance in which he may 
find himself. Only a respect for the sacredness 
of the individual personality will safeguard 
us against regimentation by the state. We 
want no education which, like the present 
systems of the totalitarian European states, 
allows the “Fuehrer” to do the thinking for 
the young people 


Round Tables 


The sectional meetings of the Association 
are, from year to year, growing in importance 
and specific helpfulness. On Tuesday after- 
noon three meetings took up respectively 
(1) business management in small cities, (2) 
specifications and purchasing of supplies, (3) 
problems of finance and accounting 

Discussing “Inventory Systems,” Mr. George 
L. Yelland, Alhambra, Calif., described a com- 
plete system which insures cooperation and 
responsibility on the part of teachers and 
principals as well as the business department 
Clerk H. L. Sutherland, of Lawrence, Kans 
urged a stress of practical policies which con- 


The Tuesday 


tribute to educational efficiency while they 
achieve maximum economy. Mr. Ruel E 
Daniels, of Belleville, N J presented the 
program for the Essex County, N. J., Janitor 


School, in which the janitors of some 22 
communities are receiving instruction in house 
keeping, heating, and ventilation. Secretary 
John Baumgartner, of Davenport, Iowa, urged 
that every small town develop its own pro- 
gram of testing materials purchased for school 
use. Asst. Supt. C. L. Crawford, of Muskegon, 
Mich., urged an exchange of information and 
the development of cooperative testing-lab 
oratory service 

In the session on School 


Supplies, Mr 
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Mr. John W. Lewis, Baltimore, Md. 


President-elect, National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business 
Officials. 


Earle F Chicago Heights, Ill., urged 
the development of a seller’s code tor the fair 
specification of supplies. Mr. Wallace C. Kirk 
Baltimore, Md., presented the technical as- 
pects of the Baltimore plan for buying interior 
and other paints. Mr. R. W. Boedecker, of 
the American Society for Testing Materials 
Philadelphia, Pa., described the basic specifi- 
cations for the purchase of soaps and cleaning 
materials 


Opie, 


In the section on Accounting. Chairman 
Henry J. Smith of the Boston school com- 


mittee, read the paper of Secretary A. M 
Sullivan on “Finance Problems Confronting 
Municipalities.” Prof. Oscar F. Weber, of the 
University of Illinois, pointed out the fact 
that the current floating debt of rural and 
village school districts in the United States 
exceeds the entire recorded bonded indebted- 
ness of all school districts. This unfunded 
debt is depriving children in the country of 
an equal educational opportunity, and there 
is nO way out in many sections except repudia- 
tion of debts. Not only federal aid 
necessary for these districts, but a complete 
reorganization of school districts and of state 
financial support is essential for the efficient 
use of future funds. Dr. Douglas E. Scates. 
of Duke University, described practical aspects 
of accounting codes for machine-operated fi- 
nancial and pupil accounting. Secretary H 
H. Young, of Atlantic City. N. J., detailed 
the recently established ‘Accounting ol 
Extracurricular and Activity Funds” in his 
city. Dr. Emery M. Foster, Washington, D 
C., outlined Proposed Changes in the Report- 
ing of City School Statistics” as these will be 
required shortly by the United States Office 
of Education 

The evening round tables on (a) building 
construction, (b) purchasing in small cities 
ind (c) pupil transportation took on a new 
significance under the plan of assigned topics 
which were discussed by leading school execu- 
tives and architects. The Transportation 
Round Table afforded not only a valuable 
discussion of the problems of safety and per- 
sonnel management. but the group enjoyed 
a series of comparative statements on (1) the 
New Jersey system of state aid and control 


seems 
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In three shifts covering a total of 90 





minutes, eighteen hundred school chil- 
dren are fed in the cafeteria of the new 
High School, on the north 


Allegheny 


side of Pittsburgh, Pa. And much of the 


efliciency with which that is done is 


credited to GAS equipment, 
Miss Margaret Greig Mackinnon, 
Cafeteria Manager, and the principal of 
the new school. Vir. V. S. Beachley. are 
proud of the GAS Range and direct GAS 
heated Steamer which have been in 
service since the building was opened to pupils over 
two vears ago. 
At 11:20 a.m. the first group of students descends 
upon the cafeteria. The next at 11:50, and the third at 
12:20. hamburger-bun 


Favorite foods demanded are 


sandwiches. meat. mashed potatoes, cocoanut pie! No 


® * > it 


+ oe a 
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SEE Hae GAS 
MO BBY po iwi BE gS TO 
© tiie TREND Te 


FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 








speedy cooking. there’s nothing 


modern GAS equipment 
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E:flicient, speedy GAS helps to compress the cafeteria’s feeding time into three 


shifts, embracing a total of 90 minutes. 


. A little over two years old, the 


Allegheny High School building, 
Pittsburgh, relies on GAS for the 


feeding of 1800) students daily 


in its cafeteria. 


matter what the demand, the roasting, frying and baking 
ability of the school’s GAS equipment meets the test. 

For clean, economical cooking that must be speedy 
and always meet rigid schedules, G AS equipped kitchens 
will give you the results you need. 


Why not investigate G AS? Consult your GAS company. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION 
120 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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National Council Revises School- 


Building Standards 


That the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction intends to keep its “recom 
mended practices” in schoolhouse planning up 
to date and in harmony with present growth 
in educational practice was demonstrated at 
the convention in New York City, October 9 
10, and 11. A considerable number of “stand- 
ards” adopted in previous years were revised, 
and for a time it seemed that the council's 
sacred rule of sixteen square feet per pupil as 
the basis of classroom planning wouid be raised 
to eighteen feet. In a series of tentative state 
ments which are to be finally adopted in 1940, 
the Council set up standards of construction 
for one-, two- and three-story schoolhouses 
and made these rather more liberal than the 
standards fixed by such authoritative docu 
ments as the National Exits Code and the 
regulations of PWA. Among the activities 
to be carried on during the coming year by 
the Council will be (a) a preliminary study 
of school furniture and equipment standards 
(b) a review of a study of State School 
Planning Divisions, (c) cooperation with the 
Committee on School Plant Research in a 
study of toilet-fixture utilization, (d) the 
advocacy of further federal aid to school 
building construction through FWA or any 
other agency to be established, (e) a con 
tinuance of the revision of recommended 
practices, (f) continued activity for the 
development of standards of schoolroom light- 
ing, and (g) continued cooperation with fed 
eral and other agencies interested in better 
schoolhousing 


The Program 

President A. B. Moehlman so arranged the 
program that all of Tuesday should be given to 
the report of the Committee on School Build 
ings and Grounds (standards). The Monday 
morning session was spent in hearing committec 
reports, particularly of the liaison committees on 
lighting, fire protection, United States Office of 
Education, and school plant research 

At the afternoon meeting Monday Dr. T. C 
Holy, of Ohio University, reviewed the recent 
“Research on the School Plant” calling attention 
to the serious need of a further program of 
research in various problems of school-plant 
planning and utilization. Miss Alice Barrows, of 
the United States Office of Education, reviewed 
for the Council some preliminary findings of a 
study of the “Status of School-Building Divisions 
in State Education Departments.” Of thirty 
eight states reporting, only eighteen have Divi 
sions, and three additional have officials for 
controlling or assisting in the planning and ere« 
tion of school buildings by local school authori 
ties. There are wide variations in personnel 
function, and authority of the Divisions, and a 
wide range of practice in promulgating standards 
enforcing orders, and promoting betterment of 
conditions. There exists a need for interpreting 
the findings and for arriving at some basis of 
unifying the work of the Divisions, and of caus 
ing all states to carry on the work 

Mr. S. L. Smith, of Nashville, Tenn., reviewed 
the vast aid given by the Federal Government 
to schoolhouse construction during the past 
Altogether, since the beginning of 
the depression, the federal funds for schoolwork 
through CWA, ERA, WPA, PWA, and NYA have 
exceeded two billions dollars. Up to the end 
of June, 1939, PWA and WPA have aided in 
the construction of 15,810 school buildings, at 
in estimated cost of $1,456,425,652. Federal funds 
in the amount of $687,665,238 have been con 


live vear 








tributed. No exact information is available con 
cerning the moneys spent by the early activities 
of the Civilian Works Administration and the 
Emergency Relief Administration, except that it 
is certain that these exceeded $250,000,000 for 
school-building construction. In the past two 
NYA _ has contributed $12,500,000 for 
school-building projects, so that the total of all 
federal aid in the various federal programs are 
well in excess of two billions of dollars. Of the 
funds expended for PWA and WPA, nine states 


erected buildings 


years 


whose value was more than 


one half of the total combined programs. These 
states were 

State Tot ( ost lederal Aid 
1. New York $196,876,1 : 8 

Pennsylvania 119,363,84 4. 

Californ 118.405.114 50.524.21 
4. Ohic 89,617,925 46.768.45 
5. Hlinois 71,462,73 1,948,614 
6. Texa 53,912,665 65.75 

Indiana 16,.964,9 1R¢ 
S. Minnesota 42,742,301 

Massachusett $1,351,941 1.349, ¢ 


Among the important revisions in the “Fac 
tors Pertinent to School-Building Planning,” the 
Council adopted the following 

In the future the Council will recommend that 
all one-story school buildings, even of one class 
room size, have at least two exits 

The Council adopted a minimum clear width 
of 88 inches for all secondary corridors in school 
buildings 

Until more data is available the 
adopted as its standard tor 


Council 
mechanical-dratting 
rooms and other special areas the lighting stand 
ards of the 1932 Illumination Code of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, et 
The Council expressed its preference that the 
seating of spectators in school gymnasiums begin 
at the floor level 
Where cafeterias are 
poses only the 


planned tor dining pu 
Council set 10 square teet per 
occupant as the basis of planning 

In previous years the Council avoided the 
setting up of standards of construction, in the 
belief that these should be determined by local 
and state building codes. The Council has now 
set up a tentative series of construction standards 
which are to be revised and finally passed on in 
1941 


3.0 General Construction 

Note: For the purpose of these standards a 
basement shall be defined as “a story if the 
ceiling is seven and one-half feet or more above 
the grade level at any point next to the building.” 
3.1 One-Story Buildings 

a) That one-story buildings of 
feet area, or 10,000 square feet sprinklered, may 
be constructed of any type of materials without 
regard to the fire rating of such materials 

b) That the heater, fuel, and storage rooms, 
when located in the basement, be enclosed with 
construction having one-hour fire rating 
3.2 Two-Story Buildings 

a) That two-story buildings (and one-story 
buildings, if basements are used or are usable tor 
any purpose other than the heating plant) be 
constructed with masonry walls, and floors and 
roofs of wood construction or better 

b) That heater, fuel, and storage rooms be 
constructed of materials with not less than 
one-hour fire rating 
3.3 Three- to Six-Story Buildings 

That three- to six-story buildings (and two 
story buildings if basements are used or art 
usable for any purpose other than the heating 
plant) may be constructed of semi-fireproof con 
struction as defined by the building code of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. Wood may 
be used for floors, trim, sash, doors, frames, et: 


5,000 square 
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3.4 Buildings Higher Than Six Stories 

That buildings in excess of six stories above 
grade at any point be of fireproof construction 
as defined by the National Board of Fire Unde; 
writers; finish floors only may be of wood 

Note: It is recommended that no school build 
ings be erected more than two stories in height. 
except where the community has a full-time fire 
department, having adequate fire-fighting ap 
paratus, ladders to reach their higher stories, and 
idequate water supply 
3.5 Stair Enclosures or Fire Towers 

a) That in buildings more than two stories 
in height all required exit stairs be of the en 
closed or fire-tower type 

b) That in two-story buildings of less than 
emi-fireproof construction they be required 

c) That such enclosures be of  fire-resistive 
construction of not less than two-hour rating 

d) That the partitions and doors separating 
the corridor and stairhall be of wire glass in 
metal framing, and that the doors be of Class B 
construction, as defined by the Fire Underwriters 
Laboratories, with clear wire glass 

e) That during building occupancy it is per 
missible to keep doors to the smoke tower open 
if they are provided with fusible links or equiva 
lent devices and may be 
3.6 Chimneys 

a) That all chimneys and smoke flues bk 
constructed of brick, stone, reinforced 
hollow masonry blocks 

b) That they be lined with  fire-clay 
vv other refractories, 
tures encountered 

Vote The fire rating of materials is to be 
based upon the specifications of the A.S.T.M 
for fire tests and performance reports of the 
National Bureau of Standards, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and other accepted 


' 


released manually 


concrete 


lining 
suitable for the tempera 


sting laboratories 


The Wednesday Sessions 


On Wednesday morning Mr. Raymond \ 
Long, of Virginia, outlined general principles and 
standards for initiating a study of school-building 
furniture and equipment. In Mr. Long’s opinior 
it is particularly necessary that school furniture 
be bought on the basis of quality, 
suitability. One of the philanthropic foundations 
is to be asked t provide funds for adequat 
research. It is planned that the study be limited 
to prefabricated items, and it is intended that 
that initial studies include such items as ste¢ 
folding chairs, wood chairs, movable desks and 
seats, library tables and chairs, et 

At the afternoon session, the Council heard 
important papers as follows 

\ discussion of a research study in “The 
Determinants of School-Building Costs” by D1 
N. L. Englehardt, Jr.. of New York City 

The vast size and complexity of “The School 
Plant Problem in New York City,” by Daniel | 
Maguire, deputy superintendent of plant opera 
tion and maintenance, New York City 

“The School Fire Drill.” by Francis R. Scherer, 
superintendent of school buildings of Rochester 
N. ¥ 

At the annual dinner a review of the Council’s 
early conventions and struggles was recounted 
by the three “old timers” Mr Frank Wood 
formerly director of the Division of Buildings 
and Grounds of the New York State Educatior 
Departmert; Mr. Hubert C. Eicher, director ot! 
the Bureau of School Buildings, Harrisburg, Pa 
ind C. B. J. Snyder, formerly superintendent ot 
school buildings in New York City 

The Council elected the following officers tor 
1940 

President: John W. Brooker, Frankfort, K 

Vice-president: John W. Lewis, Baltimore, Md 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Ray L. Hamon, Pea 


design, and 


body College, Nashville Tenn 

Chairman of Executive Committe Thomas 
J. Higgins, Chicago, Il 

Member of Executive Committee Charles 


Bursch, Sacramento, Calif 
The convention in November, 1940, will likel) 
be held in Chicago 
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TRANSPARENT 


SCOTCH 
Z 
TAPE 


has so many handy uses in classroom 


and office that it is today “standard 
equipment” in schools everywhere. 


Here is the fast, effective way to mend 
torn book pages, hold papers to black- 
boards, seal packages, and do easily 
many other troublesome tasks. 


Scotch Cellulose Tape seals instantly 
without moistening, and it's strong — 
made of heavyweight Dupont “Cello- 
phane”, 


Write today for introductory order of 
this “magic tape”! 
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Why Teacher... | 





New UTILITY 
and 344” x 300” roll 


25: Complete 





DISPENSER 


DESK DISPENSER 
Self anchoring. At- 
tractive desk unit 


344° x 1296 inch roll 
and Dispenser $1.50 


MENDS: Books, sheet music, office records... 


transparent materials ... window shades... 
maps. 

HOLDS: Papers to blackboards . . . scrapbook 
clippings . . . snapshots in albums... posters 
and bulletins . . . materials in project work. 
SEALS: Packages ... bulky envelopes .. . 
labels to bottles, racks, desks .. . protects 
index tabs. 


Madein U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


AAT YOUR DEALER’S or SEND COUPON BELOW 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
D->T. SD] 119, Saint Paul, Minn. 
Gentlemen: 
I inclose 
me the unit checked: 
Utility Dispenser and 300 inch x %4" 


for which please send 


voll 25¢ 
Desk Dispenser and 1296 inch x %” 
roll $1.50 
Name 
Address 


City State 
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California School Trustees Meet 
Mrs. I. E. Porter 


On September 28 and 29, several hundred 
members of governing boards of city and 
town school systems in California gathered at 
the Leamington Hotel, in Oakland, for an 
intensive study of school needs. President G 
L. Aynesworth presided at general sessions, 
and it was evident from the first that a feel- 
ing of informality and real friendliness would 
prevail 

Each convention of California school boards 
is planned so that trustees may not only learn 
of current problems and trends, but may also 
have an opportunity to exchange opinions and 
discuss problems of mutual interest. Gracious 
hospitality was expressed by Dr. A. M. Dins- 
more, president of the Oakland Board of Edu- 
cation, Mr. E. E. Muller, Alameda County 
superintendent of schools, and Mr. Don Rice, 
president of Public School Business Officials 
Association. Dr. C. W. Pierce responded for 
the trustees. 

The first morning marked by two 
addresses of outstanding importance; Dr. A 
C. Roberts, president of San Francisco College, 
discussed the relationship of teachers colleges 
and governing boards, outlining many services 
available from the various colleges, and also 


was 


certain phases of teacher education. “State 
Agency Services Available for School Dis- 
tricts’ was presented by Miss Elsie Jensen 


Associate in Community Relations, S. R. A 
Miss Jensen served for some years as a super- 
visor of Alameda County Schools, and out- 
lined services desirable in smaller districts, 
which are to be had at no cost upon applica- 
tion to various state agencies 

Mrs. I. E. Porter presided at the Thursday 
luncheon, choosing as hostesses several women 
members of adjacent school boards: Mrs. F. L 
Burckhalter of Oakland, Mrs. Helen Lacey oft 
Albany, Mrs. Christine Wilson of Berkeley, and 
Mrs. Clara H. Peterson of San Leandro 

On Thursday afternoon, delegates had an op 
portunity to listen to Mr. Clark Baker give an 
account of recent developments pertaining to the 
conservation of sight; and immediately following 
this Dr. Frank K. Foster of the University of 
California at Los Angeles discussed the develop 
ment of “Safety Education” in California schools 

The 1939 legislature enacted a number of laws 
which are of immediate importance to governing 
boards. Some of the most important of these 
were discussed and explained. Informal plans 
for 1941 legislation were tentatively considered 
Round-table discussions gave a bird’s-eye view 
of developments in visual education, school in 
surance, and school-accounting systems 

The annual dinner proved unusually enjoyable 
with more than one hundred guests attending 
Entertainment was furnished by a clever group 
of college students from San Jose and a parti 
ularly challeng:ng skit by Berkeley High School 
drama students under the direction of Mrs 
Florence Schwimley. Mr. C. E. Persson of Tur 
lock acted as toastmaster 

Friday morning’s program was 
the theme of “Occupational 


built around 
Adjustment of Stu 


dents,” the entire program being arranged by 
Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, superintendent of Oakland 
schools. Immediately following this, the group 
idjourned to Central Trade School where 


luncheon had been prepared and was served by 
vocational student 

Mr. F. T. McGinnis, known past-presi 
dent of the As on, discussed “Some Problems 
of Trustees in Small School Districts” in a pro 
vocative manner timulated interesting 
discussion 

Cal‘fornia’s problen 
was discussed from 


widely 


ociat 
which 


Pupil Transportation” 
ingles in an after 


} 


noon session arranged by Mr. Gardiner W. Spring, 
chairman of the State Advisory Committee on 
Pupil Transportation. A-:omplishments of the 
committee were reviewed by Mrs. Porter; new 
legislation affecting school transportation was 
explained by Mr. Alfred Lentz and “General 
Transportation Problems” were informally dis 
cussed by other members of the committee and 
delegates. 


The following officers were chosen for the 
coming year 
President: Dr. C. W. Pierce, Los Angeles City 


Board of Education 

First Vice-president: Mr. C. E 
lock Union High School 

Second Vice-President Mr. A. W. Lyons, 
Washington Union High School, Fresno County 

New directors: Mr. Eugene Tincher, Long 
Beach; Dr. Louise Hector, Berkeley; Mr. M. B 
Youel, Santa Ana 

San Diego was 
convention 

Saturday morning, 
through Oakland 
University 


Persson, Tur 


chosen for the 1940 annual 
delegates enjoyed a trip 
Piedmont, Berkeley, and the 
Campus, thence to Treasure Island 
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@ The organization of attendance areas of ade 
quate size is one of the principal problems fac 
ing Kentucky school officials, 
United States Office of Education, in a 
statement on a survey of local 
ganization in the Bluegrass State 

The survey reported “a determined effort 
throughout the state to improve the organization 
of local units for the administration of schools.” 
In 30 counties it was found that the independent 


recent 
school unit or 


districts have united with the county districts 
ind in 40 counties all subdistricts have been 
ibolished 


Vembers of the Board of Education, Anaconda, Montana. 


according to the 
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Most of the state’s administrative units, the 
survey disclosed, are of sufficient size to permit 
the enlargement of attendance areas without 
changing the boundaries of administrative units 
In some instances, an attendance area should in- 
clude territory of two or more administrative 
units as now organized 

The educational burden of Kentucky, while 
not so great as in some other states, is described 
as greater than the average for the country as a 
whole. Coupled with this high educational burden 
is Kentucky’s low economic ability to support 
schools. On several measures of financial ability 
it ranks among the five or six poor states ' 

@ Dearborn, Mich. The Fordson board of edu- 
cation has announced the opening of evening 
classes in the Fordson High School. Among the 
courses offered this year are photography, radio, 
building custodianship, engineering, and new 
courses in homemaking and industrial arts. 

@ Louisville, Ky. A_ full-time instructor in 
speech improvement has been employed by the 
board of education for the benefit of pupils in 
need of corrective training in speech defects. A 
survey of the schools has been made as a pri 
liminary to the beginning of remedial work 

@ St. Louis, Mo. Seventy per cent of pupils 
slow in learning to read showed marked im 
provement after sight and hearing defects were 
corrected, according to a report of 
division of the public schools. Since September 
1937, children who are slow in Jearning to read, 
have been referred by their teachers and princi- 
pals to the hygiene division for eye and ear 
examinations. The examinations were conducted 
by an eye and ear specialist employed by the 
board. Of those examined, 314 had defects cor 
rected by family physicians or clinics 

@ The State Board of Education of Georgia 
has taken steps to accredit Georgia high schools 
in accordance with a ruling of the attorney 
general that only the board can rate schools. A 
three-man committee has been named to prepare 
plans for the accrediting 

@ Greenfield, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved new courses in propaganda analysis and 
detection for the public Teachers have 
been urged to use 


the hygiene 


schools 
discretion 





Imong the progressive 


improvements in the Anaconda school system initiated by the board of education is 
a complete stadium and sports center recently completed and dedicated. Pictured, 
standing, left to right: H. J. Maguire, chairman of the finance committee: Murray 


Flint, chairman of the board; W. D. 


Bennett; 


Charles L. Smet, vice-chairman. 


Sitting, left to right: Frank Cole; H. J. Hetherington; M. P. Mahoney. — Photo by 
1naconda Standard. 
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Use HILLYARD Floor Treatments 








Hillyard’'s HI-KO 
helps prevent Athlete's 
Foot ring worm fungus 
or organism. Use in 
foot-bath trays, in 
mopping solutions and 
in sprays. 


FOOT-BATH Tray, for 
use in pools and 
shower rooms. Write 
for introductory offer 
of HI-KO and Foot- 
Bath Tray. 


ILLYAR 


...DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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ND YOUR FLOORS WILL 


° at you! 


Your floors will sparkle with the healthy glow of attractiveness 
and cleanliness when Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance 
Methods are used. In every classification, Floor Seals, Floor Fin- 
ishes, Floor Waxes, Floor Dressings and Cleaners, Hillyard Hi- 
Quality Floor Treatment Products have been giving satisfying 
service for over thirty years. 


Hillyard Floor Maintenance Products are approved by leading 
coaches, floor manufacturers and flooring contractors, and speci- 
fied by many of America’s foremost architects and physical edu- 
cators, for they give entire satisfaction in uniformity, depend- 
ability and economy. 

There is a Hillyard Maintenance Engineer in your community 
who is ready to serve you and help solve your floor maintenance 
problems. ... Call or wire us. The consultation is FREE! 


Hillyard Sales Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


* 
ba . 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| Gentlemen Please send me your NEW Basket Bal! pa , 
s 7 
Chart and Score Book aN commimaTion 
Ball 
l Name 
! 
| 
| Title 
| 
1 
City State 
| 
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D SALES COMPANY 
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N E W Cassadaga Valley Central School 





J 
hooses “STANDARD” Clocks and Lab Panel | 
cnooses OCKS an a ane 1 
1 
Outstanding in architectural design, the To keep the school program efficiency : 
best in good school planning are just a on the same high plane as the building p 
few of the fine things educators are say- itself, a Standard Program System has " 
ing about the new Cassadaga Valley Cen- been installed to “Make Every Minute V 
tral School, designed by Raymond A. Count.” And in the Science Department Fr 
Freeburg, noted architect of Jamestown, you'll find a Standard Laboratory Dis- 
New York. tribution Panel. 
For complete information on this dependable up-to-the- 
minute electrical equipment for your school, write Dept. B. E 
2 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO , 
. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
<* 
A 
+1 Ved . 1 “1 
oj «7 
5 , o 
¥ 
Ch 
Ne 
P 
v . “@ - 
School Warrants Valid School-Bus Owner Liable ; 
te EA lint, en IO Under a decision of the Florida Supreme Court The New York Appellate Court has ruled that 
a statute authorizing county boards of publi the evidence justified a judgment against a school- 
School Law instruction to liquidate outstanding indebtedness bus owner tor injuries which were received by ‘ 
due for labor, salaries, or supplies by issuing a girl riding on a school bus. The girl was struck 
=" — interest earring coupon warrants, is valid, despite in the eye by a missile projected by means of a 
the fact that the warrants were to be paid from rubber band by a boy in the bus. The owner 
Liability of School Official future revenue of the board through the bus driver, had received complaints 
Under a decision of an Oklahoma _ court, Me Authasiey to Le oo of repeated acts in the bus similar to that which 
nothing short of willful misconduct will subject Und yor ae +} gf vit: } venaery Civil caused the injury, and had failed to use effective : 
an officer, such as an officer of a school district, 4 - .e “ Mec ge - le Saad aieas nig Ae sth means to prevent injury 
to liability for acts done in the exercise of his ser ‘ia — a ae a b a nt Dismissal of Teacher Valid 
official discretion, particularly where the officer i. — ee a ee implied ” Under a ruling of the Pennsylvania Stat 
has violated no positive law.’ thority to levy taxes for the maintenance Ol Supreme Court, the words “incompetency” and , 
schools, and can do so only when authorized by te ett ; ae 
Insurance Contracts i vote of the property taxpaving voters within immorality’ as used in the state law, providing 
Under a decision of the Oklahoma Suprem the district that the only valid causes or eee r- ; 
Court, insurance contracts approved by a board Tax for Maintenance teacher's vx should be | immorality * 
of education are not invalidated, despite the fact A local tax levied and collected by the trustees COMPetency, mmemperance, Gt. ae i : 
that no written minutes were made regarding of an independent school district for maintenancs construed according to their common and ap 
the board’s transaction of business at a certain purposes, to the extent needed for such purpose proved usage, having regard to the context In 
meeting Reon nah tnctee the cunt of camsteertion of which the legislature used them 
Fire Policies Valid schoolhouses, under a ruling of the Texas Court , ~haens 9 ibsogptonn sear her ' 
Fire-insurance policies issued to a school dis f Civil App:als Where the alleged facts were true that a teat - 
trict on credit are valid and binding on the . . ‘ commanded neither the reapers er the good 
insurer, even though the appropriation for the No Conspiracy to Defraud will of the community, and where it was ure 
payment of premiums was exhausted, and _ pr: x. nder a ruling of the Oklah« ma Mate Supreme that the condition was th result ry the t achet < | 
miums were an invalid charge against the district, COUT: it has been decided there was a “mis conduct, the Pennsylvania State Supreme Cour’ 
under a decision of the Oklahoma Supreme joinder,” in the absence of any conspiracy to has ruled that the evidence was conclusive proo! 
Court defraud the school district, in a case where th of the teacher’s incompetency 
Motorist Liable for Injury defendant in a school board's action sought to , Board Must Give Notice , 
Where a school bus with proper signs stopped recover damages growing out of alleged unlawful - nder a decision of the California Appellate 
it the left of a road and the school children XP©mditure of the school district’s funds, and Court, a_ school board is required to give 
were discharged at that point when a motorist wh re the defendant was charged with unlawfully permanent teacher ninety davs’ notice of its 
passed on the right, injuring a school child, the a, a as unlawfully ee funds be ne to dismiss her. The court ruled that 
Texas court of appeals held the motorist liable [OM#IPé to the school district, but mone was teacher's quick temper and uncontrolled tongu ' 
because his negligence was the cause of the child’s iffected by the alleged cause of action against ire correctible faults within the law requiring 
injury the others the school board to give notice of intention to 
dismiss a teacher 
IBoard « kedu P Iblud Cit j wate See Haucation Board Put Instruction . 12 8 swt 
92 Pacific report Ol ; ‘ Cloudman for Lake Count 190 Southern reporter Fla Garrett Bee Line. 1 Sew Vork State d 154 . 
' Wingate \ W hitne Independent Scho Dist 1 App. D 
Columbia In ( } Education of Joint Southwestern reporter 2d 385, Tex. Civ. App Horosko v. School Dist Wount Pleasant Tt At 
School Dist. No. 1 / fohnstor nd Coal Counties “Madeley \ Trustees of Conroe Independent Scho lantic reporter 2d 866, reversir +. Atlant reporter 2 
91 Pacific reporter f Dist 130 Southwestern reporter 2d 929, Tex. ( App 601, 135 Pa. Superior Court 
‘Reeves v. Tittle eporter 2d 364 Board of Education of Oklahoma Cit Cloudman Fresno City High School Dist De Canist Pacine 
Tex. Civ. App Pacific reporter 2d 837. Okla reporter 2d 668, Calif 
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KEWAUNEE FURNITURE 
Assures COMPLETE Satisfaction 


The wisdom of selecting Kewaunee Furniture is never questioned. 
Those in authority recognize the outstanding position of this finer 
furniture in the school world. They know Kewaunee represents the 
best in design, that it is flexible, efficient, space-saving furniture that 
promotes the most ideal teaching conditions. It is quality furniture 
representing the newest and finest at prices your school can afford. 


Write us today for the Kewaunee Blue Book. State whether you’re 
interested in Laboratory, Library, Home Economies or Vocational 
no charge. Address— 


Aéuwsséiees Co: 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 Lineoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





Furniture. No obligation 


Eastern Branch: 


220 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 





Karcite Sink 
No. $-600 





Drawing Table 
No. L-2028 






Chemistry Desk 
No. D-702 
Plyroll) 





ARE EPR OTN REDS. TERI. I. eT 


School Administration News 


a ae aa 


THE KALAMAZOO RADIO PROGRAM 


The public schools of Kalamazoo, Mich., pro 
vided 31 radio programs during the schoo! year 
1938-39, Supt. Loy Norrix, in summarizing the 
vork, has reported to the 
that 59; 


board of education 
pupils and teachers participated in the 
roadcasts which were presented Monday after 
noons from 1:15 to 1:30, beginning October 18, 
38, and ending June 12, 1939. In addition to 
565 students, 21 members of the faculty partici 
pated, not counting the large number of students 
ind teachers who outlined programs, wrote the 
ripts, and aided in other wavs 
In addition to these special broadcasts, thi 
cal radio station picked up eight special pro 
trams trom the Central High School auditorium 
The radio is one of the important elements in 
public-relations program of the Kalamazoo 
school system 


ROCKFORD HOLDS PANEL DISCUSSION 
IN READING 

Principals and teachers in the elementary 
chools of Rockford, Ill, participated in a panel 
discussion in reading on October 12, in which an 
ttempt was made to attack the problems ot 
ead _ng difficulty on the whole, from the first 
trade through the twelfth grade of the senior 


igh school. The discussion was in charge of Miss 
Ma ide F 


nd 


Johnson, elementary-school supervisor 
chairman of the committee on arrangements 
During the discussion, six citv-school educators 
resented problems in connection with reading 
nstruction. They were Supt. S. H. Berg, and rep 
resentatives of the lower elementary classes, the up 
er elementary classes, the senior high school, and 
the junior high school. Assisting in the plans for 
the meeting were the heads of the high-school 
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Mid-West Office: 


1208 Madison St., 
Evanston, Ill. 





Library, Senior High School, Menasha, Wis. 


Chemical Laboratory Municipal University, Omaha, Nebr. 


Kewaunee Equipped 


English department, and the heads of the Roose 
velt and Lincoln junior-high-school departments 

It is believed that the united effort will focus 
a more concerted attention on the problem ot 
reading in all departments of the Rockford schools 


ATLANTA CONDUCTS RADIO 
PROGRAM 

Through the courtesy and facilities of stations 
WAGA and WSB, the public schools of Atlanta, 
Ga., during the year 1938-39, carried on a radio 
program which brought to the children of the 
city and to hundreds ot 
munity, a profitable and 
to the regular school life 

The wide scope of subjects included in the radio 
program during the year gave to the students 
selections from the best literature, music and sci 
ence, as well as the outstanding events of civic, 
national, and international interest. The programs 
promoted and enlarged the vision of the students 
by cooperating with local civic clubs in various 
civic and social movements 


others in the com 


pleasant supplement 


The radio program for the year was planned 
by the radio director, with the approval of the 
radio committee, composed of school administra 
tors and 4 radio chairman was 
elected in each school to keep in touch with 
radio interests and meet with the 
the procedurt 


supervisors 


director In 
students were inspired to give 
their best efforts in reading, composition, spell 
Pupils from each 
four broadcasts 


ing, and musical performances 
during 
the vear. The director made an average of four 
visits to each of th 
schools 


school gave from one to 
junior and senior high 


An unusual feature of the radio activity was 
the making of electrical transcriptions of several 
of the broadcasts. These records were availabl 
for future use in the 
view is desired 


schools whenever a_ prt 


An evening program of fifteen minutes a week 
was devoted to the interests of the board of 


education in acquainting the public with the 





Cooking Laboratory 
Wabeno High School 
Wabeno, Wisconsin 


iffairs of the schools. During the year the other 
stations gave special groups of junior- and senior 
high-school students the opportunity to produce 
dramatizations and to participate in contests in 
evening programs. The productions were super 
vised by teachers of the groups 

Pupils from the elementary grades took part 
in Saturday broadcasts by reviewing visits to 
places of interest in and near Atlanta. These 
trips and programs gave the children the privileg 
of becoming better acquainted with their city 
The programs were arranged independently by 
the teachers and others who assisted 


CINCINNATI WAGE SCHEDULE FOR 
LUNCHROOM EMPLOYEES 

The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio 
has adopted a new plan governing the employ 
ment and wages of lunchroom employees. The 
department is headed by a director who comes 
under the provisions governing appointment ot 
directors of the school system. This director is 
in complete charge of the lunchrooms, directs the 
employment and assignment of 
cooks and assistants, and 
{ 


managers and 
manages purchases 
Lt 

Managers of lunchrooms serving less than 1,20 
meals per day must possess qualifications satis 
factory to the director of lunchrooms. Under the 
wage schedule, the minimum pay of these man 
igers will be $800 per year, with an increment 
of $50 per month after the first year, and $75 
for the next two years The 
to be paid is 


maximum waut 
$1001 

The managers of high-school lunchrooms serv 
ing 1.200 meals or more per day must have 
jualifications equivalent to those of a teacher 
ind will be paid according to the provisions of 
the teachers’ salary schedule 

In lunchrooms serving 1,200 or more per day 
meat and vegetable cooks will begin at $20 
per week and advance to $27. Assistants will 
begin at $13 to $15 and work up to $16 to $18 


soe 


Pastry cooks will begin at $18 and go to $25 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. e TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT U.S.A. 


Assistants will begin at $12 to $14 and work 


to $15 to $17. Salad girls will begin at 


“A good plan is half the battle”; and the first step in arriving at 
a plan which will represent the best possible solution to your 
seating problems is as simple as a postal card request for assist- 
ance to our planning department. 


In addition to our home office staff of experts we have territorial 
representatives throughout the U. S. A.—all broadly experi- 
enced, thoroughly capable and happy to have the opportunity 
to help you plan and select the seating equipment that will 
meet your requirements and budget most advantageously. This 
service is entirely without cost or obligation. Why not take ad- 
vantage of it? Drop us a line today. 


The IRWIN line covers every classroom need as well as Kinder- 
gartens, Auditoriums and Gymnasiums, and is nationally known 
for its advanced design, high quality and moderate price. 


November, 


% + + + 0 0 > OE OO OOOO OF 





NEW YORK OFFICE 381 FOURTHeAVE. 





Emmett Clark, as superintendent of the 
school district, is responsible for the seven 


elementary schools and their supervisors. Al! of [he board of education of 
administrative activities are centered in the "ecently adopted new rules governing 








































and work up to $15. Full-time helpers will begin 
will begin at $13 and work up to $16 
In lunchrooms serving less than 


Helpers will begin 
$12 and work up to $12.50 to $14.50 

Porters will be paid 50 
exceed the number of hours of work prescribed 


cents an hour, 


For heads of departments semiannual 


per week annually 


compensation : : 
| for use? Nete the date of inspection and refilling 

banquets served 

compensation 


organizations 


CHANGE 
POMONA, 


ORGANIZATION AT 
CALIFORNIA 


mediately 


obstructions ? 
September 5, the public schools of Pomona, Calif., 
are operating urder organization 
superintendent 

resporsibility in the matter of keeping the doors 
high-schcol 


administration building ing of the high-school stadium 


RULES FOR HIGH-SCHOOL STADIUM 


the senior high schools and junior 


and the Spalding Institute will 


RULES FOR FIRE DRILLS ae of the football field upon 
aSIS 
L. W. Feik, of Sioux City, Iowa, in a 1. Each school sponsoring a 
communication, has called the attention the cost of the erection and taking down of fence 
of principals to the importance of the early walls, the marking of the field 
organization cf fire drills and the maintenance cleaning of the field, bleachers, and grandstands, 
everything in the schools in such condition and any other expenses incidental 
that a fire drill may be called at any moment by poses for which the field is used 


authorized person. Each principal is held game. The cost of the expenses, including a light 


personally responsible for the organization of ing charge of $15, must be paid to the board 


drills and must sce that children march at after each game. Each school using the field must 
one block away from schocl entrances and after each game, furnish to the board a_ financial 


plugs. Principals are required to check th statement regarding each game 
following 2. At the close of the football 

Are your fire gongs in good condition for year. such school must pay to the 
service? Are any ropes, wires, or connections in equal to 10 per cent of the net 
necd of repair? from the use of the said field 


Are all fire extinguishers in good condition dur-ng the football season 


profits arising 


No games may be played on rainy 


report immediately to the secretary of the +. Each school, at its own expense, 
vide ample police and other protection 


Are all doors in good working order ; game for the patrons of each 
in cas> of a fire drill or fire there will b automobiles : 

ebstruction from the standpoint of locked 5. All organizations using the 
cr doors that do not open easily? 


any repairwork should be reported = im r 
ities, and $115 tor night act vities 


charges must be pa‘d in advance 


Are all stairwavs and_ halls clear 
permit is issued. No deduction 


be allowed from the gross receipts on 
Is there any material in hallways, under 
, ' fees are based 
or other places, that is inflammable and 
to prove a fire menace ? 
Does tl 1 th hly } S an, foam ©. Baste Res Sem eh 
oes the janitor understand thoroughly fis heel teenh 46 fnchese. Shs BOB 


unlocked, the hallways and passages clear of en ecretary 
cumbrances. and all inflammable material kept @ Mr. Ep J. Keuty ha 






from the standpoint of fire and sanitation? hool board Leadv He. C 


Need a rental fee equal to 25 per cent 
receipts, with a minimum of $100 for 


~— 
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MILLIO 


UNDERWOOD 


Back of the Unedewuood 
fow TODAY 


Underu vod Master 
Typewriter Serial 
No. 5,000,000 


The Underwood Master represents the supreme 
achievement of the typewriter leader of the world 
It offers Champion Keyboard, Dual Touch Tun 
ine, Sealed Action Frame and many other out 
standing features. 1ts modern streamlined design 
sugrests the top typing speed that has characterized 
all Underwood Typewriters. 


Five MILLION standard othce-size typewriters 
five million machines that do not include Underwood's 


tremendous production of portable typewriters! What 
. vr Nothing but outstanding type- 

better means of establishing the quality and the per- i 
c ; writer performance could have 
formance of the Underwood! What better reason for made possible today’s big de 


deciding upon the Underwood now as your typewriter mand for Underwood type- 


i writers. American business has 
choice! 


boueht more Underwoods be 


Underwood has reached this high-water mark figure cause Underwoods have offered 
of typewriter production only because Underwood more in speed, accuracy, dura 


bility and typing eas: 





lypewriters have established their absolute ease of 


operation, their fine writing qualities, their rugged 


Typewriter i 
durability and their dollars and cents economy from UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY [2 
= . lvpeu ers {ccounting Machines idding Machine Ca a { 
the point of view of maintenance costs | 
Ribbons and other Su es One Park Avenue, New York. N. ¥ \S F 


Copyright 1939, Underwo k tt Fisher Company Sales and Service Kvervwhere nderwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
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In addition to operating with microphones and phonographs 
— this new Ampro Public Address System can be used as a 
powerful auxiliary amplifier with Ampro’s low-priced class- 
room model projectors for auditorium use—providing adequate 
volume for an audience up to 10,000 and over! Delivers an 
undistorted output of 55 watts with less than 5°; total har- 
monic distortion and a maximum usable output of 85 watts. 
Tone quality is amazingly rich at all levels of operation. It is 
ideal for schools, colleges, churches, auditoriums, clubs, hotels, 
athletic fields and parks — wherever eflicient sound amplifica- 
tion with or without motion pictures is desired. Write for 
special bulletin giving all technical data, full description and 
prices. 


Combines Extreme Compactness, Light 


Weight and Superb Tone Quality 














New San Francisco Salary Schedule 


The board of education of San Francisco will advance one rating provided they have 
Calif., has adopted a new salary schedule for the completed 75 per cent of the required days in 
teaching and supervisory staffs, which becam service for their classification for the school year 
effective on July 1, 1939. The schedule provides 1938-39, or have served on the maximum rating 
for the gradual enforcement of the salary in for their classification for 75 per cent of the 
crement principle and insures that no teacher required days in service of any prior vear. Teach 
shall suffer a loss in salary because of conflict rs in the elementary schools on the fourteenth 
with the provisions of the new schedule. All _ rating will advance to fifteenth rating; teachers in 
maximum salaries are conditioned upon the the junior high school on the thirteenth rating 
teacher’s ability to do outside study, up to a will advance to the fourteenth rating; and teach 
total of six units of study, at the sixth, eleventh, ers in the senior high schools at the twelfth 
and fifteenth levels of the schedul rating will advance to thirteenth rating 

Elementary teachers in group 1 will begin at Under the rules, no certificated employee who 
a salary of $1,500 and will advance by regular has not been in service in the San Francisco 
increments up to $2,736 at the end of the fif school district 75 per cent ol the required days 
teenth rating. Regular study increments are of the previous fiscal year for his or her classifi 
available at the sixth, eleventh, and fifteenth cation, will be entitled to an automatic increase 
ratings for the following yea 

Teachers in the senior high school will begin Any certificated employee on leave or absent 
at $2,004 in the first rating and advance by from duty with permission will receive upon 
regular increments up to $3,600 at the fifteenth return to active service the next higher rating 
rating. Regular study increments of $96 per to the last rating received during which a com 
annum are available at the sixth, eleventh, and plete school year was served 
fifteenth ratings Displaced probationers, who have served as 

Junior-high-school teachers will begin at $1,80( probationary teachers 75 per cent of the required 
at the first rating and advance by regular in time in 1938-39 will be placed on that rating 
crements up to $3,156 at the fifteenth increment xf the schedule which is one rating higher than 
Regular study increments of $87 are available at that which he er she received for the school 
the sixth, eleventh, and fifteenth ratings vear 1938-39 

Junior college instructors will begin at $2,500 Certificated emplovees who are re-emploved 
at the first rating and advance by regular incr inder the rule ind regulations of the board 
ments up to $3,600 at the twelfth rating idopted in June, 1934, will receive the first 

Under the rules, a certificate employee not on rating for their classification 
the maximum salary rating as named, for his Certificated employees of the evening schools 
or her position, will be placed on that rating who have served 75 per cent of the total number 
of the schedule which is one rating higher than if days required for such assignment during the 
that which he or she received for the school year vear 1938-39 will receive for the year 1939—4( 
1938-39, a no increases will be retroactive the next higher rating to the one received during 





Certificat: lovees on the maximum ratings the school vear 1938-39, For instance, those on 





New Iri: Purpose PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 





Is particularly suitable for the low-priced 


and industrial 


Am rosso nd classroom 
A oa CORPORATION models “X” and Phe “. No alterations are 
2839 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, iLL. required to attach one 


Ampro Projectors to tais remarkable new 


‘ 1 auxiliary amplifier which will boost the 
' AMPRO CORPORATION, 4.S.B.-11-39 ° volume output to 55 Watts with unusual 
' 2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Hl. t clarity of sound reproduction. An addi- 
' Please send me full information on the new Ampro Public Address System 4 tional change-over relay available for 
: and complete catalog of Ampro 16 mm, Silent and Sound-on-film Projectors ‘ automatic fading from one projector to 
' Vame : the other. Also many other special feat- 
; 1ddress : ures. License! under Western Electric 
1 City Srat Y patents. 

s & 

i F 
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two standard 








the first rating will be advanced to the second 
rating; those on the second rating will be ad- 
vanced to the third rating 

In order to foster continued improvement in 
service among the teachers, the board has adopted 


a policy of requiring professional growth to 


juality for additional study increments. New 
basic salary schedules have been provided, with 
study increments of salary at the sixth, eleventh 
ind fifteenth rating levels of the schedule, to 
gether with requirements to obtain such study 


increments 

Under the rules, teachers now in service are 
issumed to have completed all study requirements 
for salary increments up to their present. salary 
rating, and will be permitted to move up on the 
schedule automatically. They will be required to 
meet the study requirements for such bonuses 
ynlv as are still ahead of them in the salary 
schedule betore being entitled to the added incre 
ments 
ho are now (1938-39) on the fifth 
tenth, or fourteenth ratings of the schedule will 
move automatically, and without further study 
requirements to the next higher rating of their 


I if he rs W 


respective scales; that is, those now on the fifth 
rating will move to the sixth rating; and those 
yn the tenth rating will move to the eleventh 
rating 

Teachers who are now (1938-39 on the 
fourth, ninth, or thirteenth ratings of the schedule 
will be required to show evidence of the comple- 
tion of two units of work, before being eligible 
for an additional increment ; 

Teachers on the eighth, or twelfth ratings 0! 
the schedule will b required to show evidence ol 
the completion of four units of work before being 
ligible for an additional increment 

feachers who are now on the first, second 


sixth, seventh, or eleventh rating of the schedule 
ind all those who will hereafter enter the school 
departme nt, will be required to show evidence 0! 


({ ded n page OS 
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| 
| HAIL 
| DITTO D-44! 


NEW HIGH 
PRODUCTION 





re | 

vs | FROM ONE ORIGINAL! 

‘. 

- | Here is the complete instant-action dupli- 
e- cator for any office, shop or institution—the 
h new Ditto D-41 with revolutionary Hi-Speed 
“ | futomatic Feed. Think of it! With D-11 
ir | anybody can turn out Ditto copies in greater 
: | numbers than ever before— 

th 


Di (to Xe. 


651 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago, Ill 


| COPIES ANYTHING TYPED, WRITTEN, DRAWN 
ae AT A 70-A-MINUTE CLIP 

WITHOUT TYPE OR STENCIL 
le IN ONE TO 5 COLORS AT ONCE 
AT 6c FOR FIRST 100, 3c THEREAFTER! 
of | ...ON SHORTER RUNS, SAME ORIGINAL 
MAY BE USED OVER AND OVER. 


1 

! 

1 

1 

I 

1 

! Gentlemen: Without obligating me please send me - 
( )New D-44 data 

1 ( ) Trade-in information. 
! 

i 

! 

! 

1 

! 

I 

I 

I 





d P.S. Your old duplicator is worth cash on a re ee 

le | new Ditto. Whether you are considering out- 

: right purchase or trade-in, get Ditto D-44 prnery Kenn RESAG SERS PSHE EReSRSISeeR Oe 
facts first! Mail coupon today! Cit County St ote 


RE ES A CLLR AP OR ee MNES NA RRR TRONS RE RENE RECS PR EET 
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Concluded from page 66) 


the completion of six units of 
eligible for an additional increment 

Any teacher who is 48 years of age or over, 
and who has been employed as a member of the 
staff for twenty years, is exempt from study in 
crement requirements. Any teacher who is 60 years 
of age or over is exempt from student increment 
requirements regardless of years of 


work before being 


service 


Teachers’ Salaries 


a aaa 


ACCEPT PAY CUTS 

\ total of 194 of the 1,307 employees of the 
New York City schools who earn $5,000 or more 
a year, have taken voluntary salary cuts, at the 
suggestion of Supt. Harold G. Campbell. The 
voluntary salary refunds made by the 194 offi- 
cials will total $90,000. Dr. Campbell is himself 
relinquishing 15 per cent of his $25,000-a-year 
salary as the chief executive officer of the schools 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


¢ Superior, Wis. The education 
voted to make no change in teachers’ 
until January 1, 1940, when the new 


board of has 
salaries 
budget goes 


into effect. Under the arrangement voted by the 
board, teachers will receive their full schedule 
salaries until the December 25 payment, when 


they will waive the full amount of their December 


salaries. Due to a shortage of funds and an in 
crease of $20,000 in expenditures, the board had 
asked the teachers to account for $20,000 by 
salary cuts. If the board is able to save $20.000 
at the end of the year, part or all ef this money 
will be refunded to the teachers 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of educa 
tion has proposed a revision of the salary sched 
ule to eliminate iniquit brought about by 
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Greater speed = 


at lower cost 


First cost of any typewriter is un- 
important, compared with its operating cost. What you want 


is to cut operating costs . . . get more and faster production 


with less waste. Why not let an L C Smith prove its value 


to you? Free demonstration in your office ... any time. 


rar wiw Gees Seed T)C SMITH 


favoritism or boards. It is 
histories of 
since 
experience, 
have been 
been given 


reprisals by tormer 
planned to compile detailed 
individual’s salary experience 
showing the vears cf 
salary that would 

innual increases had 
¢ Fremont, Ohio. The school board has granted 
1utomatic increases to twelve teachers for 
idditional training acquired during the summer 
The increases range from $60 to $100 each 


@ Dallas, Tex the 


each 
employment, 
salary, and the 
received if the 


salary 


Teachers in city school 


will receive larger salaries during the school year 
1939-40. The salary increases, varving from 1 
to 7% per cent, have been brought about by 
restoring salaries to totals in effect before the 
cuts of last vear, and adding the automatic in 


creases before making new deductions 
¢ Cincinnati, Ohio. Due to a 
length of the term of the 
from 128 to 144 days, it 
to extend the rate of 


the 
s¢ hools 


change in 
evening high 
has become 
remuneration of evening 
high-school principals over a longer term of 
employment. Under the revised schedule, prin 
cipals in high schools will receive a minimum ot 
$800 to $900, and a maximum of $900 to $1,000 
@ Nevada, Mo. The board of education 
provided salary restorations for the third 
secutive year 

4 Milwaukee, Wis 
posed a new salary 
duce the starting salary of permanent 
from $1,400 to $1,200 a year. It was voted to 
delay appointment of 98 substitute teachers to 
permanent status, pending action on the salary 
proposal 

¢ Spring Valley, Ill. The school board has 
adopted a revised salary schedule, made neces 
sary by a new pension law which went into effect 


necessary 


has 
con 


The school board has pro 
schedule, which seeks to re 
teachers 


in July. Under the schedule, teachers with less 
than ten years’ service will have their salaries 
increased to $88 per month on a nine months’ 
basis; those with from ten to fifteen years’ serv 


ice will be increased to $89 per month; and those 


with fifteen or more vears’ service will receive 


INC e SYRACUSE N. 


Y. 


$90 per month. Principals have been raised to 
$102.50, and the superintendent to $185 

¢ Richmond, Va. Four years ago all depression 
salary reductions were restored to teachers. Dur 
ing the past two years the city council has made 
special appropriations, in addition to the regular 
school levy, to maintain the predepression salary 
schedule 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


@ Norwood, Mass. The school board has re 
jected a proposal that teachers entering the 
school system be required to establish a resi 
dence in the city. The action of the board ends 


a movement to have teachers become residents ol 
the city 

@ Houston 
to retain its 
teachers only 
qualified 

t Under a 


Tex. The 
poli y ot 
when 


has voted 
ol-town 
not 


board 
out 


school 
employing 
local teachers are 
new law passed by the state legis 
lature of Michigan, all teachers in the state must 
file an oath of allegiance, properly notarized, in 
the office of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The law applies to teachers in public 
ind parochial schools and to persons who hold 
teaching certificates but not now in the 
teaching profession 

¢ El Paso, Tex. It is 
teachers in the 
similar to those 
credit purposes 


who are 


issue to 
card 


proposed to 
schools an_ identification 
used by business concerns 
The card is intended to be used 
on the many when a teacher needs at 
once a means of identification. It may used 
in purchasing tickets to games, in dealing 
merchants, et 

4 A code of eth’cs for teachers, based upon the 
code adopted by Kentucky, is being worked out 
by a national committee, with Mr. W. P. King 
of Louisville, as chairman. Among provisions to 
be incorporated in the code are rules ol conduct 
forbidding pupil coach’ng for pay, unprofessional 
teacher participation in elections, and requiring 
proper pupil-teacher relations 


for 
lo! 


occasions 
be 


with 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PENCIL SHARPENERS 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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PROVED FOR BEST PERFORMANCE-PROVED 
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ar For every school use. APSCO Automatic Pencil Check school purchasing records. You'll find 
ry 
Sharpeners have proved themselves: for quiet, that 85, of every 100, school buyers in America 
a fast-cutting, non-wasting performance . . . for specify APSCO made by the world’s largest 
he lasting, year-after-year, dependable service. 
si | manufacturer of pencil sharpeners. 
ds The proof itself is simple: Only APSCO Cut- . 
of ; Select the pencil sharpener that fits your re- 
ters give you the correct number of non-clogging, 
' : , quirements. Write TODAY for your FREE copy 
wn hollow ground cutting edges — combined with ; 
ot . a ; 
great durability. And these knife-like edges cut of the folder of APSCO Automatic Pencil Sharp- 
‘is 
ust they never scrape! eners for school use. 
in 
ric 
ric 
= SCHOOLS USE MORE APSCO 
re 
to 
rd PENCIL SHARPENERS THAN 
tor 
sed 
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a ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 
ith 
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AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER DIVISION 
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YOUR SCHOOL TOO WILL LIKE THE 


TAO UAGSAN SOAP SYSTEM! 


NCE you compare the Liqua-San soap sys- 
tem with the system you now use, you'll 
see immediately why an ever-increasing 
number of schools are switching to Liqua-San. 
Here briefly, are the features of the Liqua-San 
system that find favor wherever it is used. 


CUTS WASHROOM SOAP COSTS AS MUCH AS 67% 


Liqua-San “‘C’’40% concentrated—is all soap, 
with no wasteful fillers. Thus, it can be diluted 
with 3 or 4 parts water and still give more hand- 
washings per gallon than any other soap. 

The amazingly economical Sana-Lather Dis- 
penser turns out soap in foam form—90% air, 
9°, water, and only 1% soap. Yet even this 
small amount speedily rolls off the dirt. 


CLEANS WITH GENTLE, SOOTHING ACTION 


Teachers and pupils like the Liqua-San system 
because it makes handwashing a simple matter 


LIQUA- 


Liqua-San cleans quickly and rinses thoroughly. 
And because it contains a generous amount of 
olive oil, it leaves the skin unchapped. 

We invite you to test this efficient and eco- 
nomical soap system in your school. Write for 
complete details today. There’s no obligation. 


Te WUNTINGTON <== LABORATORIES he 


avin HUNTINGTON INDIANA = rencnre 
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LIQUID TOILET SOAP 


SANA-LATHER FOAM 
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School Building News 


SCHOOLS COMPRISE LARGEST GROUP 
OF PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
Schools and educational buildings comprise the 
largest class of public construction in which the 
Nation is engaged, according to a recent state 
ment of Col. E. W. Clark, Acting Commissioner 
of Public Works to the Federal Works Adminis 

trator John M. Carmody 

A survey made by Colonel Clark showed that 
public buildings of all types constitute the largest 
group of public construction aided by the 1938 
Public Works Administration grants. This group 
includes educational buildings, courthouses, hos 
pitals, shops, and similar structures. In the group, 
educational buildings, such as elementary and 
high schools, universities and _ colleges, and 
libraries account for 2,153 of the projects, with 
an estimated cost of $339,870,909 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Akron, Ohio. The board of education has 
voted to place a $400,000 school-repair bond 
issue on the ballot at the November election 
Funds to be obtained from the bond issue will 
be used to match a federal grant for repairs on 
25 school buildings 

4 Anniston, Ala. The Calhoun 
County has decided to proceed with plans for 
a school-improvement and repair program, to 
cost approximately $100,000 

@ New Albany, Ind. A group of 
have protested a proposal of th 


school board of 


taxpayers 
S¢ hool board 


to issue $27,900 in bonds to finance the comple 
tion of $282,000 school-building program 

4 Sunb Pa. A new junior high school, with 
a capacity 1,000 pupils, has been completed 


TYPE SOAP DISPENSER 


ind occupied with the opening of the new school 
year, 

The Sunbury school system has been reor 
ganized on the six-three-three plan this year, 
which offers the elementary schools new oppor 
tunities for library work, fine workshops, and 
museums, due to enlarged classroom space 

4 The board of education at Lubbock, Tex 
has completed the construction of two elemen 
tary schools, at a cost of $55,000 each. The 
board has planned to erect additions to three 
existing buildings, to take care of an increased 
enrollment 

@ Texas City, Tex. The schoul board has com 
pleted the erection of five new school buildings 
comprising two elementary schools, a complet 
shop building, a home-economic cottage, and a 
gymnasium. The buildings are grouped around 
the high school, and all are equipped with inter 
communicating telephones and _ public-address 
system. The cost was $285,000 

@ The New York Citv board of education has 
approved plans drawn by Superintendent of 
Buildings Eric Kebbon for the new Joan of Arc 
Junior High School. The building will cost ap 


proximately $900,000 and will accommodate 2,322 
boys and girls. It will be eight stories high, 
a two-story tower at the top of the roof cn 


will provide 30,500 square feet of playground 
space 

@ Nevada, Mo. The staff of 
completed a 
summer 


school janitors 
program during the 
which included repairs to the 
buildings and equipment. The largest single item 
was the placing of a roof at the high 
@ Seguin, Tex. The board of education has 
completed a school-building program, which in 
cludes a new elementary school, a gymnasium 
for Negre pupils, an addition to the high school, 
and a shop building for industrial-arts work 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
proceeded with the construction of the Morris 


Park School, paying the entire cost by issuanct 


school-repait 
months 


school 


The bonds were sold at par, with an 
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“ PLIKE IT 
BECAUSE ITCuT 
HANDWASHING | 
COSTS 57%.” 


PRINCIPAL 


“ILIKE THE 
WAY LIQUA-SAN 
CLEANS EXTRA 
DIRTY HANDS. 


TEACHER 
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1 LIKE THE 
TROUBLE -FREE 
LEAK- PROOF 

DISPENSERS. 


JANITOR 


“NO HARD RUBBIN 
WITH THIS SOAP, 7 = 

AND IT FEELS (a> 
GOOD TOO.” |}, -.) 


PUPIL 4 
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of bonds. The PWA had _ previously 
grant for the school 

¢ The school board of the independent school 
district at Corpus Christi, Tex., has completed 
the sale of $100,000 worth of school bonds, the 
proceeds of which will be used for the con- 
struction of a new wing to the senior high school 


rejected a 


accrued 


building 
south wing erected 


interest rate of 3 per cent. The new 
is a duplicate of the new 
last year, and will accommodate 600 students 
@ The Roane County board of education at 
Spencer, W. Va., has begun the erection of an 
administration building, to house the adminis- 
trative offices for the elementary and secondary 
schools of the county unit system. This is the 
first building of the type to be erected in West 
Virginia. Most of the counties in the state have 
been using rented quarters for their administra- 
tive offices 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio A real property survey of 
Greater Cincinnati has been started by the Work 
Projects Administration, under the sponsorship 
of the city of Cincinnati, the county of Hamilton, 
ind the board of education. The survey, which 
had been planned by local officials and business 
leaders, will be kept up to date by the city 
planning commission 

4 Tyler, Tex. The board of education has be 
gun plans for the construction of a school audi 
torium, to cost $150,000. The building will be 
financed with the proceeds of a bond issue voted 
1 year ago 

@ Richmond, Va The Baker Elementary 
School for Negroes, now under construction will 
be the largest and best elementary school in the 
city. It is being financed with a PWA grant 
from the Federal Government. The building re 
places two antiquated elementary schools in the 
main Negro section 

@ The board of education of Adrian, Mich 
has exteneee the use of its high-school swimming 
po | to the local paroc hial school pupils 
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Continuously 
Dependable 
Drying Service 
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Cleaner 
Washrooms- With 


Less Maintenance 


SANI-DRI Provides Health-protection Thru Sanitation 


SANI-DRI has proven its worth by performance in schools all over the country. It provides a drying service that is an 
added health-protection to students 


SANI-DRI gives a continuously dependable drying service, always ready for use. 
vice washrooms are automatically cleaner 


economies as compared to old-fashioned, less sanitary drying methods. 


with SANI-DRI there is nothing to carry contamination from one user to another. 
Where SANI-DRI supplies the drying ser- 


there are no soiled towels on the floor nor overflowing soiled-towel receptacles. 
Cleanliness is more easily maintained, and at less expense. To top off all its other advantages SANI-DRI shows substantial 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


Illustrated literature gladly sent upon request. 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., Dependable Since 1897 


SANI-DRI DIVISION 


an 
School Finance and Taxation 


EGRESS eR" 


BETTER BUDGETS IN ARKANSAS 

The Arkansas Department of Education has 
periected plans for the organization of a school 
budget bureau in each county in an effort to im- 
prove the budget and accounting programs affect 
ing local school finances. The work will be 
directed by Mr. Hoyt R. Pyle, who was recently 
appointed budget director for 
ment of education 

It is the purpose of the State Department of 
Education, through the county director organiza- 
tions, to study the fundamental principles of 
school finance, and to improve their practices 
relative to the budgeting of expenditures in order 
that the greatest possible efficiency in spending 
school funds may be attained. In promoting 
greater efficiency, special attention will be given 
to the purchase of supplies, the selection of prop- 
erly trained teachers 
school administration 

\ simplified budget system has been installed in 
£400 small-school districts which provide only 
elementary facilities. A handbook for school di- 


the state depart- 


and other aspects of sound 


rectors is also in process ol preparation 
FINANCE AND TAXATION 
¢ New York, N. \ Due to the uncertainties 


he war situation, Mayor LaGuardia has 
Placed a limit of $20,000,000 on the 1940 capital 
utlay budget for permanent 
the city. He emphasized 
new chools, but said that no one can foretell 
Just how the financial, political, and economi 
tuation will shape itself during the next 
4 New Orleans, La The school board of 
Orleans Parish has approved a budget, calling for 
$5,065,197 for the 1940. Of the disburse 


improvements in 
however, the need for 


M 


year 


year 


DEPT. 2 


ments, $4,088,880 is for 
maturing bonds and 
maintenance expenses. 
@ Graham, N. C. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $64,975 for the school year 1940 

@ Milwaukee, Wis. The tentative budget re 
quests for the public schools for 1940 are at 
least above those for the 1939, 
according to Mr. William K. Stumpf 
of the school finance committee. The 


$446,607 for 
$240,000 tor 


salaries; 
interest; and 


$500,000 year 
chairman 


requests tor 


next year amount to $10,283,935, not including 
janitorial service in the high and grade schools 
and janitorial wages in the junior and senior 


trade schools 

¢ Omaha, Nebr. The school board has prepared 
i budget, calling for $3,671,946 for the 
year 1939-40. The budget is projected on 
week operating basis, and will result in a deficit 
of $99,835 under the available fund estimates of 


school 


a $0 


$3,572,311 
¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
received a proposal from Owen Cunningham, a 


member, calling for a drastic 
gram of $1,296,000. Included in the program is 
1 plan to scrap the present junior-high-school 
system and return to the old plan of eight years 
of instruction in the grade schools and four in 
the senior high school 

& Superior, Wis. The school board has adopted 
1 budget of $519,760 for the year 1940, which is 
a reduction of $47,871 from the estimate ol 
$567.631 for 1939. The salary schedule was set 
at $437,000 in place of the $499,000 previously 
ct 

@ Ridgefield, Conn 


retrenchment pro 


The town voters have been 
isked to approve an appropriation of $112,461 
for school purposes in 1939-40. This includes 
payments for school bonds maturing and interest 
on bonds outstanding, as well as an appropria 
tion of $131.50 for explosion and boiler insurance 
@ Mansfield, Ohio A budget of $559,292 has 
been adopted by the school board for the year 
1940. This is a decrease oft $45,000 from the 
total first requested than the 
estimate for 1939 


and $25,000 less 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





@ Port Arthur, Tex. The 1940 budget of the 
school board calls for an outlay of $676,000 and 
revenue of $698,602. The budget shows a net 
revenue of $953, and a net increase 
in expenditures of $2,357 over the year 1938- 
39. The item of instructional service will be $472,- 
604, and operating expenses will require $71,623: 
@ Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
received an estimate of 1940 budget requirements 
of $8,870,000. The revenues for 1939 are $1,000,- 
100 short of the requirements, creating a deficit 
which will be offset by a 12 per cent reduction 
in salaries of all school employees 

4 Milford, Conn. The school board has asked 
for $256,000 to operate the city schools during 


increase in 


the year 1940. This is an increase of $12,000 
over the year 1939 
4 Tyler, Tex. The school budget for the year 


been increased by $20,000 this 
The extra appropriation became 
cause of salary increases ofl 
for in the schedule 

¢ Racine, Wis. The board of education has 
accepted a 1940 budget from its finance com 
mittee, calling for $1,033,503 to be furnished by 
the city council. This is less than the 
amount given for school purposes last year, when 
it allowed $1,073,456. Teachers’ salaries will 
jump from $652,600 to $664,400 for the year. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 


1940 has year. 
necessary be 


teachers provided 


£2390 9057? 


has taken steps to effect a radical reduction in 
school expenditures in order to avert a deficit 
of $900,000 in 1940. Reductions amounting to 
$3,300 have been made in items other than 


personnel service. The requirements for these 
items will reach $1,077,865, which is approxi 
mately $40,000 above the 1939 estimate 

@ Savannah, Ga. The school board has ap 
proved a budget of $813,263 for the school year 
1939-40, which is an increase of $3.000 over the 
estimate for 1938-39. Instructional services in 
the new budget show an increase of $13,000 over 
the past fiscal year 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 


received a suggestion from its special committee 
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AN BICYCLE RACKS 
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The PERMANENT and ECONOMICAL sotution 
to that BICYCLE PARKING PROBLEM 





Th. renewed popularity of Bicycles has cles in a safe and secure position and in 
eated a major SPACE PROBLEM for in orderly condition. Photo at left shows 
School Authorities in every section of the the orderly and convenient method of 
yuuntry. Where no provision is made for Bicycle parking in American Racks 
rderly parking, Bicycles are to be found Hundreds of school systems throughout the 
eaning against buildings, against fences nation have installed American’ Bicycle 
igainst trees and sprawled rampant in a Racks during the past few months. Obtain 
niused and disorderly position on the ible in sizes which accommodate 22, 33 
scl 1 ground The AMERICAN RBICY 44 or 66 ticycles, these convenient and 
CLE RACK offers the permanent and eco- necessary units are being adopted because 
nomical solution to this perplexing problem t their outstanding construction and effi- 
ciency. Available in portable or stationary 
ELIMINATES THE UNSIGHTLY DISORDER icic these strong. riwid. and ety 
The American Bicycle Rack makes it pos units offer utmost value. Send today { 
sible for the youngsters to park their Bicy completely illustrated literature and prices 


SEND TODAY FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT @# FOOT BATHS ¢« CHAIN LINK TENNIS NETS 
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ANDERSON INDIANA U.S.A. 


that student bodies be incorporated in order that LR, RMR AIR OE at EO AEE During the year, pupils in several grades of 
internal school funds may have a legal owner y N, the schools will be given thorough medical ex 
The suggestion was the outgrowth of a case in School ypiene otes aminations, and all of the pupils will be ex 


the Roosevelt High School where the principal amined on a follow-up basis so that physical 
was charged with the defalcation of extracurricu SN ae defects may be more generally eliminated 


lar funds. The committee also suggested that ‘ , — inp — — ¢ Port Huron, N. \¥ The school 
principals ol the hn ne ee = be bonded to 50 COOPERA TIVE HEALTH SERV ICE 


‘ . 
per cent of the intraschool fund under their su PROGRAM 


board has 
mployed a school physician for the year 1939 


40. Under the direction of the medical inspector, 





pervision. It is estimated that the aggregate ot [he State Department of Public Instruction ich child will have a physical examination at 
extracurricular funds totals $300,000 in the an ind the State Board of Health of North Carolina the beginning of each school vear 
nual turnover on July 1, 1939, began a joint school health serv ¢ Warren, R. I. The School board has approved 
4 Pontiac, Mich. The school board has voted ice program, which is to be financed by a grant 1 program to eliminate pediculosis among school 
to make a long-term fiscal plan for the public of $50,000 for the next five vears by two divisions children. The board has sanctioned a plan for 
schools with a view of enlightening the public on of the Rockefeller Foundation, the General Edu court action to be taken against parents who 
the financial situation of the school district. The cation Board, and the International Health refuse to cooperate 
plan calls for study and discussion of salary Division ¢ Chicago, Ill. Under the direction of F. O 
schedules and a program for obtaining more It will be the purpose of the joint project to Washam, director of the bureau of lunchrooms ) 
financial assistance for the schools utilize and co-ordinate all of the facilities of the f the board of education. a free lunch counter 
§ Ludlow, Ky. The board of education has state administrative organizations and the local has been set up in the penny lunchrooms already | 
cooperated with the Ludlow x hool Corporation beards of health in a broad health program which operating in 67 elementary schools, The fre 
in a study of a plan for refinancing the school will include health service health instruction meals will be given to school pupils who have 


bonds sold in 1931 for the construction of the 





health supervision, physical education, and mental been designated bv their teachers as needv 
W ashington Memorial Sx hool It is planned to hygiene The penny lunchrooms are concentrated on the 
refinance the balance of $51,000 in school bonds, The personnel of the health service will in near west side of the citv. It is estimated that 
5 y 5 ) ‘Tres \ > > + tr t 
with a saving of $15,000. Interest will be reduced clude a co-ordinator 1 nurse i nutritioni ' the free lunches will cost the board less than 
ny We Pie Wi Th * hool | i | supervisor, and an assistant supervisor of physi two cents. This will be paid from regular lunch 
S S . . al las 

¢ West aS -~ sm amar es , il and health education rocm funds and no additional appropriations 
adopted a budget of $679,820 for the school year pe 
. S A ecey i will be needed. Food materials wil! be furnished 
9g 4° < ~ *S S ) S . ae . . " . “pe 
will 40. The item of salaries for the school staff HYGIENE AND SANITATION by the FSCC and additional labor will be sup 
will require $555,899 ; 

4H ce C. Turner. chairman of the New Yor! @ Oklahoma City, Okla. Dr H. H. Cloudman plicd by the WPA 

S { (hla a 0 ‘ ey or . P ‘ 
‘ has been ippointed director ol he school health + Cottevville Kans The schoo] board has el 
City board of education committee on finance rt , ' 
lepartment | the citv school beard. Dr. Cloue fected an agreement with the Coffevville medical 
has warned members of the c.ty teaching staff ’ i tt , ary . leaed hild 
. r wil r on rar ime )aSI1S i i och lor the nau ( provgra ot nile 
not to become jitters bec ius ol the intensified nan N erve a. 2% = : rl ae am : 
f $125 p month. Two part-time physiciar health education, A committec f phvsicians ha 
economy drive currently being made by the I I health a = 
il b ded to t echoo! heaitn ervice n appointer to work wit t} wibli choc 
committee. Mr. Turner pointed out that while il be added a Spe Mid i t te | a . i ee 
: ool hoar t Middletown, onn la nurse il ndling mmunl t prog ms in 
the new hunt for money savings will make itself ® The sch — } th D | r 1 gage ‘kth gil cy ee } 
} ; its progral of Ith inspection u gent medi ses I t! uses i «6th 
felt still further in curtailments in all branche anged | ——s ge | 1 vr 0 | seg } as org Pee age ‘7 
‘ ; res ) Oo rences t ott ve S { st< der 
of the school system, no regularly employed g the month of June preschool « -_ “ ittendance of physicians at athletic events. Un , 
> ? ; 
teachers need fear for the:r jobs vere held by the Middletown board of he a : i new rule in official game physician must 
. r * nat ) ( ter y —CNnoO I = t , 

4 The school board of Dade County, Fla has tor he examination ol childret oe HOO pre et it each football game 
ap} ved plans for the construction of the Shen for the first time in September Dr Benjamin @ Galena, Ill The school board has approved 
and lunior High School. to cest $300.00 Reccapriore, the schcol physician ind his assist i new insurance plan for high-school athlet! 

, i ft r wiles « | 
The bui ne will be financed with a PWA grant int the s« hool nurs¢ 1ided the physician | he students ince which the be ird pavs the ful 


of $146,06 board of health premium tor those participating in school sports 
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AME 


A MODERN RCA 
Now cna SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 
designed and priced 


a course in “apyalied math” for small schools! 
for your students who will 


not ge to college 
















— ~ 
’ ‘ te 
mm, rh T ible ie" fn 
. We ¢ > a xz — po wil Sy haem . q en ‘.F jas 
ERHAPS 90 per cent of vour seniors es ee - = aa 
, a a), 


will complete their education upon 

graduation from high school. Regard- 
less of whether they enter the business or in- 
dustrial world, a knowledge of practical 
mathematics will be a distinct asset. 


With the publication of APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS by James F. Johnson, it 
is now possible for you to offer a course in 
arithmetic in your high schools for the bovs 
who will not go to college. Here, in a care- 
fully organized text, the result of the Now...take advantage of the administrative and edu- 


cational benefits offered by one of these outstanding 


author's vears of experience in industry and 
systems — yours at a price your budget can afford! 


teaching, is presented a thorough under- 


vf standing of the practical application ot ERE isthecentralizedsound make it a worth-while pur- 
‘8 , system that small schools chase. But even more impor- 
: elementary mathematics to evervday prob- everywhere are installing! A tant is its value to you in the 
: : ’ a > ith fed 2 ‘ is- Ze admini i i 
al lems. It is written for the bov who is inter- system with features that dis speedy dr inistration of 
| : : . ; tinguish much more costly school affairs. 
is ested in the trades and for the boy who is units—yet which is available We'll be glad to tell you how 
j ° ° ° ° ° 
ae ° T at aprice that comes wellwith- this equipment lightens your 
< < v AS ~¥ y «< re a > & r ° ° oom . " 
‘. incapabk of mastering algebr a. The author in limited school budgets. administrative burdens. For a 
. Knows their mathematical needs and appre- Give your school the bene- demonstration, additional in- 
4 re >t] - desal “t] a. fits this system offers. Its edu- formation and price quota- 
oI clates the place which arithmetic in some cational value alone would tions, just send the coupon. 
vr form will always play in their lives. He 
0 “ ; a ‘ ‘ 
offers practical training by making applica- Look at These Valuable Features! 
~ ' me , ° ° Designed for schools up to 20 communication system. Speech, 
) tions to the kind ot mathematics they will classrooms, easily adapted to music, radio and recorded pro- 
1s ° ‘ schools up to 40 classrooms, plus grams may be sent to any room 
T actually meet in their dav-to-davy contacts. sound amplification for the or group of rooms. Beautiful wal- 
ly . . . school auditorium. Has 12-tube nut cabinet—only 42 inches 


High Fidelity RCA Victor radio, long, 18-3/4 inches high and 
built-in Victrola, complete 2-way 14-3/4 inches deep. 





" APPLIED MATHEMATICS is a_ book 


every thoughtful school official will recog- I'rade-mark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound equipment. 


n nize as a courageous contribution to the 
l- . . . . 

- cause of a more intelligent system of educa- 
d 


tion. May we suggest that vou write us for a 


copy on 30 days’ approval? The price of the 


r book is $1.40. 

: Educational Dept., 
] RCA Manufactur- 
) THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. Hi Condes, Hi 
811 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. [ah db & Servise of the 


: Radio Corporation 
; of America. 
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PEABODY ===: 


In Advanced Shorthand 
ths | 


1939 Nover 









GREGG SPEED BUILDING, NEW, REVISED EDITION 

By John Robert Gregg. For the rapid development of 

advanced shorthand speed by means of a well-balanced 
3 program of reading, writing, and theory review of 
shorthand. Includes transcription training. 


List Price, $1.20 


SPEED DRILLS IN GREGG SHORTHAND 


By Leslie and Zoubek. Eighty 40-minute assignments 
of material for advanced shorthand classes. An all- 


shorthand text that) emphasizes transcription and 


ee canis s Deine O16 
Teble Ne. 250 with 230A Cheins writing speed. List Price, $1.50 


When your schools need new seating the first thing to do is get in GREGG DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 


touch with Peabody. Here you'll find one of the most complete 
lines of school seating in the country. Peabody designers and By Renshaw and Leslie. A systematic program for the 
engineers are ready to help you with your seating problems and 
can assure you healthful, adaptable, quality seating at reason- 
able prices. 


development of transcription skill and writing speed 


in the a.'vanced shorthand class. List Price, $1.50 


Write today for Peabody's new Seating Catalog No. 40. Keep it 


handy as your guide to quality School Furniture, Auditorium Seat- T h e G re gg P u b l is h in 3 Co mpan y 


ing and Folding Chairs. This new catalog is free to buyers. Write— New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Toron London Svdn 
PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 1, N. Manchester, Ind. — ondo ydney 











@Mr. E. C. Grover has assumed his duties as superin Vovember 3 Indiana Superintendents Club at 
ee ee ee — tendent of schools at Reading Mase He wa formerly LaPorte ( B. Macy Bremen. secretary 
e located at Euclid, Ohio Vovember ’ Minnesota Education Association i 
News of Superintendents @ Mr. Vircit Fisuer has been elected superintendent of Minneapolis. Elizabeth Buckbee, Minneapolis, secretary 
chools at Worthington, Ind. He succeeds L. C. McIntosh Vovember 4. Conference of Food Service Director 
RR IS ge es ee. a @ Mr. Date W. Gates has assumed his duties as super it Baltimore Md. Dorothea Behr Syracuse, N. \ 
intendent of schools at Willard, Ohio. Mr. Gates, who was ecretary 
@ Mr. Stewart A. Parker has been elected acting super formerly principal, succeeds H. I Bowman Vovember 1 Illine University High School Confe 
intendent of schools at Clyde, Ohio, to succeed J. W @ Mr. Crarence E. Swinciey has assumed his duties a ence, at Urbana. A. W. Clevenger, Urbana, secretary 
Fausey, who has been given a year’s leave of absence uperintendent of schools at Lombard, Ill Vovember 4 iowa Teachers Association, at Des 
@ Mr. Kennetu M. Viste, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., has @ Supt. F. W. Frostic, of Wyandotte, Mich., has beet Moines. Agnes Samuelson, Des Moine ecretary 
been elected superintendent of schools at Williams Bay elected president of the City Superintendent A<sociatior Vovember j Wisconsin Association of Secondary 
@ Mr. James Winered Epcar has been elected superin f Michigar School Principals, at Milwaukee. H. ¢ Ahrnsbrak, Beave 
tendent of schools at Orange, Tex., to succeed W. | @ Mr. Wirrrep Graves, of Weehawken, N. J has Da secretary 
Lowry assumed the superintendency at East Greenwich, R. I Vovember 7 Wisconsin Education Association 
@ Supt. A. H. Wentwortu, of Mayo, Fla., has begun He succeeds Carl H. Porter-Shirley, who accepted a Milwaukee. O. H. Plenzke, Madisor ecretary 
his ninth year as head of the public school similar position at Barrington Vovember 3 New York Teachers’ Association (south 
@ Mr. Tom L. Harpin has been elected president of the @ Supt. W. J. Crock, of Oxford, Mich has received eastern zone) it New York City. Celia M Trudeau 
school board at Childress. Tex a master of arts degree from the University of Michigan Shrub Oak, secretary 
@ Mr. James H. Harris, retired superintendent of @ Mr. C,. F. Gritt has assumed his duties as superin Vovember 3-4. Kansas Teachers’ Association, at Topeka. 
schools at Pontiac, Mich., has been given the title of tendent of schools at O'Neil, Nebr. He succeeds F. | F. L. Pinet, Topeka, secretary 
superintendent-emeritus’’ with an annual salary of $1,000 Alder Vovember 4. New England Association of Teachers 
He will serve as the school historian but will respond to @ Mr. Joun K. S1 —s ETON, former superintendent of of English, at Worcester. Mass. Dr 4 B. DeMille 
any call that the board of education may make upon hin schools at Charleston, I died at his home in Manchester Winthrop, Mass., secretary 
@ Mr. Russertt H. Erwine, of Steubensville, Ohio, has Ohio, on September 15 Vovember 8-1 Illinois Association of School Boards 
been elected superintendent of schools at Euclid. Mr @ Mr. Mark BD. Eacteron has been elected president it Peoria. A. D. McLarty, Springfield, secretary 
Terry Wickham, who had been elected to the position, wa of the s¢ hool board at St. Louis, Mo Vovember 1 New Jersey Teachers’ Association, at 
unable to accept because he could not obtain a_ release @ Dr. Burt R. Suurty, a member of the board of edu Atlantic City. S. C. Strong, West Orange, secretary 
from his contract at Cuyahoga Heights 26 Gon at’ Detroit, Mich was guest of honor at the Vovember 10-11. Georgia Association of School Supe 
@ Supt. Howarp | Barker, of Bangor, Mich., has en- annual meeting of the American Academy of Ophthal intendents, at Atlanta. W. I Knox, Gray, secretary 
tered upon his eighteenth year as head of the school — hada at ay oo ae wer ‘aaliias Voven <i 15-18 Missouri Te we Association, at St 
@ Mr. C. W HANSON has assumed his dutie i uperit the S Peemctonn teed of adit ete ‘, . eel Loui Thor - J Walker Columbia secretary — 
tendent of schools at Aurora, S. Dak ; wf soe . ea , : , November 1 Massachusetts Superintendents’ Associa 
@ Mr. R. E. McCormack has entered upon his duties a a beginning January, 1940 on, at Boston. Burr J. Merria Framingha secretary 


@ Mr. W. R. Quitttam has been elected president of \ 


superintendent of schools at Albany, Oreg the hool board at Lared \Tex 
t school board ; redo ‘ 


@ Mr R 5. Hanson has assumed h’s duties as superin @ Mr. Lawrence J. Tiprick, of Grand Rapids, Mich 
tendent of schools at Platte, S. Dak has been appointed Deputy State Superintendent of Public 
@ Mr. W. H. McNarry has been elected superintendent Inctraction for Mich 
of schools at Laurinbur N, ( 
@ Me. S. |! CHAPMA has assumed h dutie 4 


ember 16-1 New England Associatio 
Superintendent it Boston. Burr J. Merriam Framinghan 
secretary 


: Vovember 1 1s Arizon Teachers Associatior at ] 
gan. He succeeds Harley Z. Wooden Phoeni ‘ x DI PI} a ; = sani | 
@ The school board of Ridgefield, Conr has reorganized - . , : ee ; Sa 

Vovember ] } Virginia Education Associatior 


or the year with the election of Ropert E. RICHARDSON 


on of School 


intendent of schools at Wilson. N. ( 5 president: Miss ANNE E. RICHARDSON as e-nresident Richmond. Francis S. Chase, Richmond, secretary 

@ Me. B. E. Littterietp has entered upon his duties as aa Miss May DENTON as secretary P \ ember December National Council of Teachers 
superintendent of schools at Fairfield, N. ¢ f English. W. Wilbur Hatfield, ¢ ge Ii hese 

@ Mr. Pup Weaver has been elected superintendent ' . , Vovember 30—-December Texas Teachers ssociauion, 
of schools at Southern Pines, N. ¢ COMING CONVENTIONS it San Antonio. B. B. Cobb, Fort Worth. secretary 

@ Dr. Frepertck W. Rossin etired superintendent of December 1. Texas Association of Elementary Principals 
schools at Williamsport, Pa., died September 6, at the Vovember 1 West Virginia Education Association, at ind Supervisors, at San Antonio. A. E. Wells, Gladewater 


age of 79 Wheeling. R. B. Marston, Charleston, secretary ecretary 
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: Less Teacher- 
| Nerve-Strain 
EBERHARD FABER \ 
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Padi 


Equip your school with EBERHARD FABER 
and watch pupil-grades and teacher-efh- 


. ' 
clency go up. 


phy, eR Sa 
eS a Sa eget a 
gee TS ee MO Fe 


~ Small hands find EBERHARD FABER 
PENCILS easy to grasp. Their leads, graded 


1 | to writing-pressure coax little fingers to 


annoying visits to the pencil sharpener. 


2 tireless effort, uninterrupted by frequent, 
7) 
58 re ; , it 
= They are economical too, for EBERHARD 
a FABER is a QUALITY name. ..known for 
z strong, uniform leads which withstand 
SA 8 6owear and abuse . .. efficient, long-lasting 
Wea) oo crasers which can remove many a childish 
40 
ed 


mistake and come back firm and resilient. 
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EBERHARD FABER 





‘Fine Writing Materials Since 1849 
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Holiday Colors 
Holiday Ddear 


AprHacotor. 
new colored chalk, unmatched 
for brilliance and smoothness 
of texture, brings new interest 
and individuality to Holiday 
classroom projects. 


Thanksgiving, Christmas—the 
entire calendar of Fall and 
Winter festivities takes on in- 
creased enthusiasm when your 
pupils use these smart, ultra- 
modern tools of color expres- 
sion. 





Send 10c for any one of the 
following Project Sheets for the 
Art Class: ‘‘HowAnd WhenTo 
Use Colored Chalk’, “Color 
Harmonies’, “Thanksgiving”’, 
“Christmas”. Address Dept. 
A-11. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANLFACTIULERS - 








= CHICAGO HOICnis, mi. 


~ 
Ww 
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Mr Walrus say3— 


“It isn't what hits you so much as 
where it gits you.” 





Wars and depressions come and go, but 
if a company keeps on toward the goal 
and plays fair, there are profits for both 
seller and buyer. 


As a buyer of laboratory and vocational 
furniture, you don’t care how it’s made. 
but how well it will serve your school. 


One of the finest compliments a student can pay us is to forget Walrus 
furniture. He should be so well served by it that he doesn’t know it’s there. 
That’s the real test of well-designed, well-made equipment. It is a_ silent 
partner to minds that are growing. 


Walrus has been making such furniture since the beginning of the century. 


If you will clip this advertisement and send to us with your name and 





address written in margin of page, we will send you our newest catalog. YA 


N 


‘~ 


“Se 
WALRUS MANUFACTURING CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS Na bi 


eee, 8100 eniering in a manner and to on a part-time basis. The psychiatrist, will not 


in extent that would not have been possible prescribe for pupils, but will report the results 


Sohool Board News through any other agency of his findings, together with suggestions fo: 


treatment to parents 


a aaa ae a ATLANTA REPORTS ACTIVITY @ The school board of Ashland. Wis.. has voted 
: ee The board of education of Atlanta, Ga., has to cut the school term from nine and one-hali 
22,600 PARENTS BUY SCHOOL REPORTS  jeceived in the annual report of Supt. W. A months to nine months, the two weeks to be 
Knoxville Reports to the Community Sutton, an analysis of the work carried on by deducted during the spring. The action was taken 
The annual report of the Knoxville schools the architectural department, which is in charge to meet a shortage of funds and to prevent a 
for 1938-39 consisted of a unique publication, of Mr. J. W. Kreis, registered architect, and cut in teachers’ salaries 
22,600 copies of which were bought by the people which functions directly under the business @ Supt. Harry A. Hunt, of Portsmouth, Va., 
of Knoxville, Tenn., at ten cents per copy department has recommended that, during the school year 
The report consisted of a sixteen-page special During the year, sixteen school buildings have 1939-40, the board of education lengthen the 
edition of the Knoxville News-Sentinel, and was been modernized, under the general supervision clementary-school course from eight to nine years 
devoted entirely to the health and physical-edu of Mr. Kreis. In addition, four buildings have so that the entire school service will embrace 
cation program of the Knoxville city schools been extensively repaired and improved. Mr twelve years instead of eleven years of work 
[he paper included complete statements of the Kreis has drawn plans for new cafeterias in four Dr. Hunt has also urged that the long-stand 
program, prepared by Dr. Harry Clark, superin elementary-school buildings, and has remodeled ing practice of giving first-grade teachers a 
tendent of schools, and by various members ot completely the cafeterias in three additional morning and an afternoon class be discontinued, 
the professional staff. Dr. P. M. Fitts, of the buildings. The department has drawn plans and so that these instructors have but one class 
University of Tennessce, contributed a paper on — supervised the construction of bleachers at the daily. When the school finances improve, Dr 
‘Mental Health”; Miss Elizabeth Sharp, super Booker Washington School Hunt believes that the 10 per cent salary cut of 
viscr of health education, wrote on “Nutrition The total outlay for the department amounted 1932 should be restored 
Problems in the Schools”; Mrs. H. C. Sanford, to $155,932, of which $136,356 was supplied by @ Rock Island, Ill. The schocl board has ap 
chairman of the Parent-Teacher Association Cen the Works Progress Administration proved new graduation requirements, to become 
tral Committee on Alcohol and Narcotics, dis During the year, a program of furniture and — effective during the 1939-40 school year. The 
cussed the problem of teaching the ill effects ot equipment repair was carried on by the mainte plan stipulates that all seniors must earn twelve 
alcohol and other narcotics; Dr. O. B. Taylor nance department, under the general supervision units at the senior high school, with no credit 
Negro schools physician, described the health of Mr. Walter C. Camp allowed for subjects taken in the ninth grade 
work in the Knexville Negro schools; Dr. John i — : @ Davenport, Iowa. The school board has voted 
1). Moore, director of the school health program BOARDS OF EDUCATION to observe two days as the Thanksgiving holiday 
wrote at length concerning the progress made in ¢ Salina, Kans. The school board has been with schools closed on November 23 and 3 
the fight against pupils’ diseases. The orthopedic faced with the problem of vandalism and has _ President Roosevelt advanced the holiday one 
work of the schools was described by Dr. Jarrell isked that special police protection be provided week, and Governor Wilson ordered that the 
Peni nd the school nurse wrote on “Medical for the protection of school properties. In one holiday be observed on the 30th 
Inspection Service.” The photographic staff of instance, expensive gutters and downspout pipe ¢ Fairhaven, Mass. The school board has voted 
the Ne sentinel provided a serics of most were destroyed and the drainage pipe filled with to limit the education of high-school graduates 
interesting ction pictures representing every sand by boys. At another time eight windows it the town’s expense to one vear beyond the 
phase of the ilth program, of the school play were shot out of one building with an air rifle regular four-year course. The action limits post 
activities, of medical inspection, and of dental @ St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has graduate work to one year after graduation 
work. employed a psychiatrist to make diagnoses in ¢ Bay City, Mich. The school board has 
In discussing the value of the report. Dr. Harry cases of mental illness among school children adopted a new policy, under which nonresident 
Clark stated that the entire community had been Dr. Robert M. Bell, instructor at the Washington pupils will be admitted to any of the city schools 


made aware of the valuable health services which University School of Medicine, will do the work (Concluded ot 78) 
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SCHOOL 
CLOSETS 





Designed especially for school installation 


This outfit combines durability with good looks and because of 
its sturdy construc ion throu hout, i 

il t r t in 
t t . g 7 wi stand he ha des ki d 


Al i 
we — ports of valve are made of tough bronze. The bow! is 
o-fired vitreous china, finished in a flawless glaze, reinforced 


hard 
z we seat, drum shaped pressure tank, enameled, heavy 
rass flush valve in either nickel or chrome plate. 


No floot mechanism or moving parts in tank. 


E — é 
cosa in use of water—using only four gallons at a flush. Specify 
ogel No. 10-A for closet with tank concealed back of partition. 


ery a half million Vogel closets—school, factory, 
and frost proof —have been sold and installed. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY : Wilmington, Delaware 








Fou 20 Yan LEADING 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS HAVE 
REPEATEDLY SPECIFIED Suaad 
VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES FOR 


SCHOOL PROJECTS AND 
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Write for 


. ’ 
i cn Floors. 
Free Demonstration on Your Or 








CONTINENTAL 

CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
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WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG AND DETAILS ay —— 
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UAE aif 
ATTY DOOR WARD 


ROBES 
W. L. EVANS COMPANY + WASHINGTON, INDIANA 
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ANY school boards are replacing scuffed and 
wornschool floors with Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 
For with this resilient tile, economy begins at once. 

First cost is exceptionally low. And, as the years 
pass, the economy and durability of Armstrong's 
Asphalt Tile become more and more evident. 

School janitors find it easy to keep this floor look 
ing fresh and bright. Routine dusting, occasional 
washing and waxing are all the care it requires. Con- 
stant traffic cannot mar its surface because the colors 
run through the full thickness of each piece. Expen 


sive, troublesome refinishing is never necessary. 


Send for Free Booklet 

You and your fellow board members will find it 
easy to install floors of real beauty because of the 
variety of colors and patterns available in Arm- 
strong’s Asphalt Tile. And if your school needs a new 
basement floor, this is the only type of resilient floor- 
ing that can be used safely over concrete in direct 
contact with the ground. For complete information, 
we offer a free, color-illustrated book, Floor Beauty at 
Low Cost. To get your copy, write Armstrong 
Cork Company, Building Materials Division, 
1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


(Concluded from page 76) 
provided the number of such 
increase the enrollment in any 


thirty pupils. 


pupils does not 
classroom bevond 


@ Newton, Mass. The school board has voted 
to adhere to a new rule recently passed, raising 
the age for admission to kindergartens from 4 
vears and 6 months to 4 years and 9 months 
The action together with other retrenchment 
measures will result in a saving of $60,000 dur 


ing the school year, principally in salaries of the 
school personnel 

@ Kansas City, Mo. Acting in conjunction with 
the Citizens’ Public Survey Committee, the 
board has voted to undertake an_ efficiency 
survey of the school system. Outside experts will 
be employed to conduct the survey 

4 The Galveston, Tex., school board has 
adopted a resolution, that bids be advertised in 
the local newspapers when expenditures of $250 
or more are incurred 

4 Ponca City, Okla The school board will 
again conduct a free lunch program this year, 
under the supervision of the state welfare board 
Approximately 250 free lunches were given every 
day to needy children 


school 


during the last year 
@ Hot Springs, Ark. The school board has ap 
proved a plan for a schedule of tuition charges, 
to be placed in effect for a one-month period, 


in order that the schools may be kept open for a 


nine-month term. The plan was left to the 
parents and citizens but the board indicated that 
failure to pay the tuition would mean that 
schools would be open only for an eight-month 
period 

4 York, Nebr The board of education has 
approved an accident-insurance plan, proposed 
by the athletic committee. Students in gym 
nasium classes, track, basketball, and football 


teams will be insured a 
The cost will be $1 p 


rainst stipulated injuries 


tudent for all activities, 


including football, and cents per student for 
activities except football 

6 Waterloo, lowa The wi le choo] board 
has voted to revise its insurance program to 


I 


HOW TO FIGURE ON 
FLOOR ECONOMY 


Why Budget-Wise School 
Boards Select Floors of 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 
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BEAUTY ON A BUDGET is the 


Western Reserve 


equalize the coverage on ten school buildings 
and to bring it into line with an appraisal, made 
by a New York firm, which showed a total value 
of $1,376,150 tor the ten buildings. Under the 
coinsurance program, it is planned to carry 
insurance on 90 per cent of this amount, or $1, 
The total 


new 


) 


238,535 insurance now carried is 
$1,293,000, or a net excess of $54,465, or 4.4 
per cent 

In the insurance study, it was brought out that 
seven of the ten buildings are actually under 
insured, and the other three are overiasured 
The net overinsurance is a $172,477 excess 
coverage on the West High School. The largest 
deficiencies are $50,597 on the Edison School, 
and $49,421 on the Lowell School 

@ The Lake County, Minn., school board has 
accepted a tuition charge of $100 per student 


set by the Ely school board for educating seven 
students from the seventh and eighth 
Section 30 this vear. The Lake 
had offered to 5 

@ The board of education of Battle Creek 
Mich., has ruled that hereafter the free use of 
school buildings by nonschool groups is suspended 
A rental charge will be exacted; namely, $15 for 
the high school, and $6 for the gymnasium. It is 


grades of 
County board 


pav $ 


believed that between $3,000 and $4,000 in cost 
of extra lights will be saved 

4 Youngstown, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted a new insurance program, distributing 
$619,500 worth of school fire insurance among 
56 local insurance agencies. The amount of the 
insurance is $53,200 less than the former policy 
due to the razing of some buildings and the sal 
of buildings previously covered. Fire and _ theft 
insurance on school buses, amounting to $4,806 
was awarded to a local insurance agency 

@ Lockland, Ohio. The school board has been 
compelled to establish a nine-month school term 
this year, due to the fact that the State Founda 


tion Fund will not pay school districts for mort 
than a nine-month term 

@ Culver City, Calif. The school board has 
iuthorized the superintendent of schools to em 


h 
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the school 

action was 
property by 
grounds 
board has dis- 


ploy a night watchman to protect 
property from night prowlers. The 
taken because of recent damage to 
vandals at the Culver City school 
@ Cleveland, Ohio. The school 
continued its longstanding joint-purchasing ar 
rangement with the city in the buying of 
electric-light bulbs. In an effort to effect a greater 
saving, the board has called for bids for supply 
ing the with $7,500 worth of light bulbs 
annually. A local bidder, the Save Electric Com- 
pany, olfered a 42 per cent discount. Formerly, 
the board bought lamps on the city’s contract 
which, by virtue of $100,000 
carried a discount 
chased from. the 
Company. 

@ Tulsa, Okla. The school board has indicated 
that it will ignore demands of the county excise 
board that it restore a 10 per cent cut in teachers’ 


= hools 


vearly purchases, 
bulbs pur- 


& Mig. 


of 37 per cent on 


Westinghouse Electric 


salaries, which was ordered when the excise board 
recommended a cut in the budget estimate of 
$2,257,000. 

Last year the board was $147,000 short and 


approximately $100,000 was cut from the teach 


ers’ salary account. This year’s cut in the salary 
iccount amounts to more than $150,000. The 
school beard points out that a Supreme Court 
decision gives it power to determine the needs 
of each item in the budget 


¢ Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has sold 
$300,000 in time warrants, in anticipation of tax 
The warrants were sold to a group 
of Indianapolis banks whose bid was $300,981.52 
The interest rate is 1 per cent, as compared with 


i previous interest rate of 34 of 1 


collections 


per cent 


@ Ellsworth, Me The high-school faculty and 
their wives, and the school-board members and 
their wives, held an informal meeting in the 


high school, on October 9 
them in the domestic 


\ banquet was served 


science room of the school, 
under the direction of the head of the domesti 
science department. After the dinner they retired 
to the school auditorium where motion pictures 
were shown on the new school sound projector 
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floors that stay beautiful longer, and cut maintenance costs to the 
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cconomy. Write for literature today! 
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EE i | pointing out the ability, the financially powerful states have pro- 
idvantages and disadvantages of common types portionately fewer children than the states which 
New Books of materials. Beginning with the history and are financially weak 
a” — i eserption of floor coverings, the booklet takes The author adheres closely to recognized au 
55 so ae up general specifications for laying, instructions  thorities on taxation and hence travels along 
OBSERVE BOOK WEEK for maintenance, and new developments. Definite sound lines. He provides illuminating — tables 
Modern educational methods cannot function recommendations are made for floor coverings in showing the taxes paid by the states into the 
without books. Furthermore, it is suggested that various departments of libraries, and much prac national treasury during the years 1928 to 1937. 
it is particularly important during Book Week, _ tical information on types of floors and mainte The variations are striking. For instance, the 
November 12-18, for schools and libraries to nance is offered. A glossary of technical terms people of Nevada paid in 1928 the sum of $1,- 
plan programs which will stimulate special inter ind a bibliography are included 017,000 in federal taxes. New York State during 
st in the use of books by children, and the \ similar study of school floors from a semi the same year paid $789,798,000. But, Nevada 
opportunity of owning and enjoying books the official source would be valuable raised $6,962,000 state and local tax revenue, 
year round General Record Keeping while New York raised $953,444,000 state and 
Emphasizing the need for a library in each By Geo. H. Dalrymple and P. M. Heiges. local revenue 
school, the Office of Education, in Washington Cloth, viii + 181 pages. Price, $1.20. Gregg Pub Dr. Chisholm, in his conclusions, holds that 
DD. C., has reported a wide selection of reading lishing Company, New York, N. Y education’s hope for adequate federal support 
ind reference books for children since about This one-year course proposes rather modestly rests upon three possibilities: (1) economic 
1,000 children’s books are published each year to introduce students to the mechanics of per vrosperity beyond the level experienced during 
Reference books which are authoritative, and sonal record keeping and accounting. While it 1928 and 1929: (2) tax reductions at the fed- 
have the information children need, are essential does all that and incidentally sets up habits of eral level to give a stronger economic base for 
in every school, and if boys and giris do not orderly thinking in personal business, it is in tate and local taxation, and (3) federal aid for 
learn to use books and read with enjoyment reality an introduction to the financing of small education 
during school days, it means that books will business and double-entry bookkeeping for any Seeing Our Country 
never become necessary to them retail or service business. Practically every type Book II. By Walter B. Pitkin and Harold F. 
In urging the nation-wide cooperation of teach of conventional business transaction worth con Hughes. Cloth, 384 pages. Price, $1.60. The 
ind librarians in the vear’s observance ot sidering is included in the numerous work Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 
Book Week, Commissioner of Education John projects, exercises, and discussion problems. As This second volume of Seeing Our Country 
W. Studebaker has reiterated that there are still 1 substitute for technical courses in bookkeeping, presents a picture of the industrial United States 
more than 42,000,000 persons in the United States the book appeals for its very useful and thorough north, south, east, and west. The authors 
without library service. County schools and introduction to the practical application of the bring the children into glass factories, steel mills, 
county libraries, he says, can develop satisfactory subject to real life situations textile mills, paper mills, rayon factories, rubber 
book service for children and adults. Other im The Shifting of Federal Taxes and Its factories, flour mills, sugar plants, and even 
portant factors to consider during Book Week Implications for Public Schools motion-picture film plants. Splendid chapters tell 
ire whether library beoks are up to date and By Leslie L. Chisholm, Ph.D. Cloth, 84 pages how airplanes are constructed, how houses are 
whether reference books include sufficient details Published bv the Journal ol I xperimental built. and how foods are processed 
lor the correct interpretation of questions con Education, Madison, Wis Directing Learning Through Class Management 
lered The study begins by showing what the several By William F. Tidyman. Cloth, 535 pp. $2.50. 
NEW BOOKS states are contribiting for the support of the Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Floors and Floor Coverings national government. In proportion to their pop This text for high-school teachers, takes up the 
By Cornelia D. Plaister, Paper, 75 pages. Li ulation, some states contribute far more in fed class management and extrainstructional activities 
brary Equipment Studies No. 2, 1939, of the eral taxes than do some others. At the same time, of teachers whic h have some relation with teach- 
American Library Association, Chicago, II. when the school population between the ages of — ing. It also discusses the general nonteaching ac- 


This booklet takes up the entire question of 6 and 18 is estimated in the light of local tax tivities of teachers 
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TO PROFESSIONALIZE SCHOOL- 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


(Continued from page 56) 


which favors private operation of buses, (2) the 
North Carolina method under which the state 
pays the entire cost of transportation and the 
counties simply operate the buses, and (3) the 
Ohio plan which equalizes the state aid under a 
complicated plan of ten scientific criteria. Special 
features of local bus transportation systems in 
Utah and California were described as examples 
of situations which can be solved only on appl-ca 
tion of sound administrative planning. Dr. L. B 
Herlihy, of the United States Office of Education, 
described a new system of transportation report 
and accounting forms which are suggested for uni 
form use in the states 

The round table on purchasing in small cities 
took up problems of selecting brushes, buying 
from local deaiers, coal purchases, etc. The discus 
sion in the round table on new building construc 
tion and maintenance ranged from boilers to 
floors, and from roofs to fire-exit drills 


The Wednesday Sessions 
Mr. George W. Grill, as first speaker on the 
Wednesday program, held that the school-business 


official must be an educator and must cooperate 


to the fullest with the superintendent and the 
school board so that the educational aims of the 
schools are achieved Using the device of a 


humorous conversation between 
and a business manager, Mr 

need for understanding the educational aims and 
procedures of the schools, and of harmonizing 
every step in budgeting, accounting, purchasing, 
financing, building construction and _ operation, 
personnel management, and general business direc 
tion with the educational welfare of the children 


a superintendent 
Grill restated the 


Prof. Ward G. Reeder, of Ohio State Universit 
after recounting the advance in school-business 
administration of the past thirty years, urged four 
main means of developm« vhich are open for 
attaining “Needed Improven Public-School 
Business Administration.” The: t be. he said. 





and the finest . . . we 
recommend Hamilton Moderne furniture. 


Furniture Catalog. 
coupon and we'll be glad to mail your copy. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Laboratory 


It is described in 
Fill out the 


ASBJ — 11-30 


Catalog 


a great man at the head of every business depart 
ment because the story of every great achievement 
in business administration is the story of the 
man back of it. A second need is the development 
of adequate staffs of competent employees who 
have a true esprit de corps. School boards and 
the public generally must be educated to the 


needs and the value of good business adminis 
tration. This involves continuous use of public 
relations and of publicity. Finally, the school 


business managers, through their national and 
local associations, must develop the professional 
ization of their offices by (a) setting up basi 
requirements of employment, () standards oft 
service and efficiency, (c) a professional aftitude 
in all their work, (d) a code of ethics, and (e) 
legislation for certification of the office 
Departing entirely from the formal considera 
tion of the school-business offical as an executive 
with legal duties and prerogatives, Mr. F. J 
DuFrain, Pontiac, Mich., urged a series of pet 
sonal qualities and attitudes which are essential 
for success in the personal relationships of the 
school-business executive with his associates, and 
with the superintendent, the public, the school 
board, and the newspapermen. Prefixing his list 
of human qualities with the need for honesty in 
hs relations and all his work, Mr. DuFrain urged 
that the executive must be progressive and open 


minded; he must look and dress the part of a 
successful public official; he must cultivate a 
sense of humor. In all his contacts he must be 


genuinely courteous to visitors and must insist 
upon this attitude on the part of all his employees 
Public relations especially through the press must 
matter of constant concern, and no 
means of happy relations with the 
possible than friendly and 
reporters and editors 

Dr. Gustave A. Moe, of Boston, outlined the 
findings and recommendations of the New York 
Regents’ Survey on the Business Administration 
of Schools, and developed at length the principles 
which the survey has evolved for (a) 
tion. (hb) 
ind (¢ 


be a surer 
newspapers is 


helpful treatment of 


organiza 
budgets, (c) accounting, (d) reporting 


personal administration 
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For Organizing Business Courses 


You will find this manual exactly what you 
have wanted to help determine how office 
machines can best be used in the classroom 
to keep your 
in step with modern business needs. Projects 
and courses selected from the best programs 
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materials and equipment are discussed. To 
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commercial training program 


An All-Inclusive Program 


The session on Thursday morning involved a 
wide variety of topics reflecting the multitudinous 
duties performed by school-business executives 
Reporting for the Committee on Insurance, Mr 
W. N. Decker, of Altoona, Pa., stated that the 
work of the committee had now been completed 
and would shortly be published in pamphlet form 
The final steps which the Association hopes will 
result in a very considerable reduction in fire 
insurance problems are still to be taken. Mr. A 
A. Knoll, of Long Beach, Cal‘f., speaking on the 
work of the Committee on Cafeteria Costs, indi 
cated that the outline of cafeteria cost accounting 
will be available within the next twelve months 

An informative paper on “The Chicago System 
of Textbook Admin‘stration” was read by Mr 
Guy Jones, Assistant Director of the Division of 
Pextbooks, Chicago, Ill 

Mr. Howard S. Gay, engineering examiner of 
the PWA, Washington, D. C., outlined the policies 
of his organization under which definite standards 
have been set up for insuring adequate returns in 
the form of safe and permanent school buildings 
erected in part at least with federal funds 

\ most interesting insight into the principles ot 
color selection and design for the decoration ot 
schoolrooms was read by Cincinnati's veteran 
school architect, Mr. Frederick W. Garber. While 
the selection of colors is almost entirely within the 
field of taste and allows of no accurate discussion, 
there are certain rules and experiences which must 
be understood by school authorities. There is a 
distinct tendency toward the use of more and 
brighter colors in school buildings, and these must 
be applied with taste and discretion because col 
has an unconscious effect upon children and upon 
the instructional which they take 
part. For schoolrooms of northern exposure, Mr 
Garber would advocate nearly white ceilings and 
warm vellow walls, with darker tan or light 
brown dadoes and darker brown floors. For east 
exposures, he would recommend the same colors 


but in a lower kev. For the south, he would us« 
Cre ded n page 8?) 


processes 1n 
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DR. JOHN W. DODD, Supt. of Schools, 
Freeport, L. I., writes: 


Write for catalog on folding chairs, or in- 
formation on general line of school furniture 
manufactured by Royal. 
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cooler colors, particularly greens. In the library, 
he advocated white ceilings, warm gray walls, and 
dark green dadoes and floors. In general, the class 
rooms should be quiet in color, except for the 
kindergartens and primary rooms. In the sele« 
tion of color the artificial lighting of rooms must 
not be overlooked 

In closing the morning session, Mr. Calvin 
Skinner, director of the Bureau of Governmental 
Research for Cincinnati, urged that there is a 
great need for co-ordinating the local divisions of 
government in the interest of greater efficiency, 
service, and economy. In the past the schools 
have been isolated on the theory that they should 
not become involved in local politics. This isola 
tion should be eliminated in the interest of all 
governmental departments. The mania for setting 
up independent services should not be continued, 
but existing agencies should be recognized, co 
ordinated, and used cooperatively. Using the ex 
perience of Cincinnati and of Hamilton County, 
Mr. Skinner showed that considerable progress 
has been made toward eliminating duplications 
of service and improving the efficiency of all the 
local agencies through the Hamilton County Com 
mittee on Governmental Co-ordination and Coop 
eration. An outstanding job of this committee has 
been the cooperative buying, under which the 
county, the city, the schools, and the University 
of Cincinnati, and in a lesser way the public 
library, buy some 400 distinct items, a weekly 
exchange of information and experience. Mr. Skin 
ner urged that the Cincinnati experience in tax 
collections, personnel administration, health serv 
ice, public recreation, and the handling of delin 
quent children offered points of study that would 
help local school authorities solve many of their 
problems 

Educational Relationships 

The convention took up on Thursday afternoon 
the very fruitful topic of “The Relationships of 
the Educational and Business Offices of School 
Boards.” Dr. Ernest Ball, superintendent of 
schools at Memphis, Tenn., described a plan for 





determining the economy of teacher-pupil ratios 
Supt. Ben G. Graham, of Pittsburgh, Pa., de 
scribed the very effective merit plan for appoint 
ing teachers and promoting them within the school 
system. The paper which aroused considerable dis 
cussion, made clear that a merit system that is 
sound in its underlying principles and is admin 
istered with unquestioned integrity, is a strong 
element in improving the teaching staff and in 
assuring the continuous growth of teachers in 
service 

Asst. Supt. F. C. Buros, of White Plains, N. Y., 
in discussing the work load of janitors, argued 
that these employees should not be used for edu- 
cationa! services. Dr. E. T. Peterson, of the Uni 
versity of Iowa, read a most suggestive paper, 
outlining the scientific basis of “Working Rela 
tionships Between Educational and Business Ad 
ministration of Schools.” 

The sectional meeting devoted to school-building 
planning and maintenance was crowded to the 
doors. Dr. I. O. Friswold, of the Minnesota State 
Department of Education, outlined the practical 
elements of planning the locker and shower facili 
ties for physical education. Business Manager 
John W. Brown, of Elizabeth, N. J., contrasted 
the advantages and disadvantages of the contract 
system and the direct employee system of main 
taining school buildings. Dr. N. E. Viles, Jeffer 
son City, Mo., outlined recent progress in_ the 
study of school lighting, calling attention to the 
fact that extensive controversies concerning in 
creased standards of illumination of school areas 
can be satisfactorily concluded only through ex 
tensive research by medical and_ psychological 
authorities, complementing the work of the 
engineers 

The round tables on Thursday evening were 
led by Mr. Edwin F. Nelson, Hartford, Conn., 
who discussed janitorial service; Mr. F. O. Wash- 
am, Chicago, who took up problems of cafeteria 
management; Mr. Albert Hodgins, who led in 
outlining methods of accounting for extracur 
ricular activities. The round table on purchasing 
in larger cities, led by A. F. Nienhuser, of Cleve 
land, passed a resolution urging that cooperative 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 






buying between schools and other governmental 
agencies be made a subject ol committee 
investigation 
The Final Session 

On Friday morning the broad problems of pet 
sonnel management as these applied to the non 
teaching staffs of school boards were discussed 
The discussion included a general review and spe- 
cific papers on small- and large-city situations 


Committee Reports 


The Association has actively at work nine re 
search committees. Each of these reported progress 
in the course of the convention. The Committee 
on Pupil Transportation is planning to limit its 
study to city situations and to two or three 
major problems of rural transportation. Chairman 
Charles D. Anderson predicted the completion of 
the preliminary report before the 1940 convention 
Mr. John T. Cate reporting for the Committee 
on Playground Surfaces, stated that progress is 
being made. Mr. A. A. Knoll, head of the Com 
mittee on Cafeteria Costs, reported that 222 sum- 
maries of local accounting methods had been col- 
lected by the committee and that these would be 
digested and submitted to the Association. Mr 
John W. Lewis reported progress in developing 
principles and standards for writing simplified 
specifications. As a result of the recommendations 
of President Roberts, a Committee on the Profes 
sionalization of School-Business Management was 
ordered to be organized by the incoming president 

The officers elected for 1940 were: President, 
Mr. John W. Lewis, business manager for the 
board of education, Baltimore, Md.; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr John T. Cate, secretary of the board 
of education, Glendale, Calif.; secretary, Mr. H 
W. Cramblet, clerk of the board of education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; treasurer, Mr. Albert Austermuhl, 
secretary of the board of education, Camden, N 
J.; chairman of the executive committee, Mr. H 
S. Mitchell, business manager of the board of 
education, Dearborn, Mich.; members of the exec- 
utive committee, Mr. L. D. Shuter, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Mr. H. C. Roberts, retiring president, Sioux City 
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STATE ORGANIZATIONS OF 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
WHY AND WHAT 
(Concluded fror awe ) 

shape to bring the full force of our direc 
torate to focus. But we were ready when 
the legislature met again this spring. Public 
opinion was marshaled against the intoler- 
able features of the tenure act. Local 
boards were put on the trail of their rep- 
resentatives. Our secretary, aided by the 
board of directors and legislative commit- 
tee, mapped all moves and did a first-class 
job of lobbying — if lobbying means keep- 
ing up contacts and supplying information 
the legislators want. We did no entertain- 
ing. As a result, nearly all of the iniquitous 
features of the tenure act were corrected 
by amendments so that it now shows some 
signs of workability. 

May I say we were not militant from our 
own choice. We solicited conference after 
conference with the teacher organizations 
in an effort to present a solid front of the 
educational forces on the changes sought. 
But they were so sure of their power that 
we were repulsed on every side and had to 
go it alone. While we view with sorrow 
this apparent cleavage, yet this victory has 
set the Pennsylvania State School Directors 
\ssociation for all time in the hearts of its 
members and has established the prestige 
4 the association as a force to be reckoned 
with. May I say that, for the first time in 
the history of our association, three fourths 

our program was enacted into law 















EFFICIENT 


MODERN 


of 


Laboratory 
Furniture 


LABORATORY LAYOUT 
is most COMPLETE and 


When Planned Around 


STANDARDIZED UNITS 


FURNITURE 





Portable Sheldon has always carried the planning of laboratories as part of the 


| cannot urge too strongly that state as- 
sociations pass from the convention type 
to the year-round functioning type. A full- 
time executive secretary and be sure to 
choose the right man — is the key to the 
‘ituation. He forms the thread of conti- 
nuity through the years as boards come and 
go. Then, too, be sure that you have strong, 
aggressive leadership for officers and 
directors. 

Our governing board meets four times 
each year. Let this board run the show and 
strength will flow from them to the officers. 
\ good organization must be strong both 
centrally and decentrally. There must be 
ways of tapping an upsurge from counties 
and districts if you are to escape being a 
top-heavy organization. It should always 
be the policy of the association to work 
with the State Department of Public In- 
struction and with professional groups, es- 
pecially where a cooperative attitude is 
evint ed. 

The state school directors association 
does not seek to crowd others off the stage. 
\ll it asks is to be heard, to be respected, 
and to be allowed to make its contribution 
to public Wherever there is 
teamwork — and there should always be 
teamwork — we are prepared to pull our 
share of the load in the modest manner 
that most school boards perform their 
tasks. The proud distinction is ours, each 
state association, that we are the least re 
moved from the “grass roots” that sustain 
our schools the people themselves and 


education 


manufacturing program. 


This engineering experience is nation-wide 


and available on request—no obligation. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, 
MICHIGAN 


that we are the greatest organized lay body 
devoted to the welfare of a free public- 
school system. 


COMMON ERRORS IN 
FINANCIAL REPORTS 
(Continued from page 30) 
figures presented. These misgivings arise 
from personal experience with the account- 
ing methods used in several districts, and 
from discussion of the problem with other 
school administrators and board members. 

In some cases all cash disbursements 
except those called capital outlay are re- 
ported; in others payments of principal 
and interest on bonds are included. It is 
apparent that a bond issue which is being 
retired over a thirty-year period will give 
an entirely different set of figures than one 
which will be paid in fifteen years, even 
though the buildings erected from the pro- 
ceeds of the issue are identical. In still 
other cases interest on invested capital is 
charged, invested capital meaning original 
cost of school sites, buildings, and equip- 
ment. Other variations could be mentioned, 
but these will suffice to show a surprising 
lack of uniformity in accounting practices. 

The remedy for this chaotic situation is 
quite obvious. It is a simple application of 
the fundamental principles of accounting as 
they are used in private enterprise. The 
work involved would, of course, require 
some knowledge of accounting principles. 
rhe secretary of the school board is usually 
charged with the duty of keeping the finan- 
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Low in cost, Universal 16MM 
Sound Projectors offer you all of ' 
the important new features. Four @FULL POWER AMPLIFICATION | 
models. For all purposes. Simple @ 12” HEAVY DUTY SPEAKERS 
to operate. Economical to main- 
: ° . @2 INCH F1.6 LENS 
tain. Licensed. Guaranteed. 
@ 3rd INTENSO CONDENSER LENS 
@ 2-SPEED G.E. MOTOR & GOV. LABORATORY FURNITURE 
@REELS TO 16” Modern in design and construction, PETER- 
@ REVERSE ACTION SON EQUIPMENT meets the needs of today’s 
education. A wide and varied selection en- 
@ STILL PICTURE CLUTCH ables your school to select for its specific 
needs. 
@ CENTRAL OILING 
Over forty-six years of laboratory and library 
@ TURBO MAXIMUM COOLING . ‘ Pe : ; 
equipment building is your guarantee of long 
@ REAR SHUTTER satisfactory service. 
@ LOW PRICE @ FOR SOUND OR SILENT FILMS @ > CLAW INTERMIT. ACTION Peterson furniture means quality material, 
@FOR CLASSROOM OR AUDITORIUM correct and modern approved designs, scien- 
@FOR PUBLIC ADDRESS OR PHONO. © @ PERMANENT CARRYING CASES tifically constructed and skilled assemblage. 
. . »  @LICENSED — WARRANTY Write for new catalog. 
Universal Sound Projector Div. fer new cutaing 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 4 MODELS 
1917 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. Write for literature > Dan > * ‘ . 
ces. Aaaien he Leonard Peterson & Co.. Ine. 
1222 FULLERTON AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
cial records of the district. This officer in Vocational topics are of unending in- to be an effective service agency. 
the smaller communities is often a member _ terest to today’s youth. Periodical indexes ‘And last, help your teachers to become 
of the board, and there is no guarantee that and current magazines come alive to those library-minded. Encourage them to take 
he will be trained accounting methods. seeking vocational information, and libra- courses in library methods. And go your- 
Generally the law permits the selection of _ rians and social-science classes can do much _ self to the library often. Work at the desk 
a nonmember to serve as secretary if the together. Calls for literature on jobs have an hour or so a week. Those hours will 
board sees fit to exercise the privilege. If become so insistent that I have been ob- tell you more about your school than many 
the secretary were chosen because of his liged to build a job information file, and = spent visiting classrooms.” 
knowledge of the accounting field instead the most popular folder in it is the one ‘ sal tas ie — ) 
of his status as a member of the school labeled Applications for Positions, which is | MODERNIZING EQUIPMENT | 
board, the result would be greater per- full of practical hints to job applicants. A FOR THE FOOD LABORATORY 7 
manency of tenure and better records. recent exhibit on a large library bulletin sae RTE oe | 
Possibly the most satisfactory solution board of vocational themes with the which will be best for the work to be done as 
would be place the accounting system writers’ names prominently displayed, at- well as for the proper arrangement. An equip- ) 
under the superintendent in small com- tracted more pupil interest and comment Ment engineer’s help is almost indispensable 


munities. It is true that many superintend- 


than anything we have ever shown. 


to secure the 


greatest comfort: the most ad 


ents lack training in this field at present. Our hour had stretched itself into three S2mageous equipment and, herefore, th 

However, it would be quite possible to in- | when the instructor took a hand. “As a , 

clude a course in elementary accounting conclusion to our seminar on the library, SCHOOL-BOND SALES 

with emphasis on those phases particularly what parting thought would you like to During the month of September, 1939, school 

applicable to schools, as a requirement for leave with us?” he interrogated. “You say _ bond sales were made in the amount of $2,136,145 

the supervisory and administrative certifi- there are superintendents here?’ I coun- os egy eng sadly was 3.30 per cent, as 

cate now issued in many states. tered, “Men who really hire?” “Yes, and "Shahi ‘the eat. short-term notes, tax-an 
We complain because school patrons and fire, too,” he answered. ticipation warrants, etc., were issued in the 

taxpayers lack understanding of school ‘Then,’ I said earnestly, “first let me amount of $6,740,532. The largest sale was in the 


problems. If we would improve this situa- 
tion, we must see that they get understand- 
able data regarding these problems. 


THE LIBRARY CALLING ALL 
SCHOOL ADMINIST R. ATORS 


(Concluded from pa 


suggest this: When you hire your next li- 
brarian, get the best trained one you can 
find. Don’t take one of your old, worn-out 
teachers and put her in the library. Get an 
attractive person with the same educational 
background as your teachers, plus her li- 


amount of $2,860,000 in the 


State of California 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of September, Dodge reports 
contracts let for 222 school and college buildings, 
involving a total construction cost of $8,678,000 

During the same period, 
12 laboratory and science 


contracts were let for 
buildings, costing $270, 


brary training, so that she will COMMA ony and for 63 libraries and museums. costing 
were shining with interest, but he said the respect of your faculty. Then pay her — $1,192,000 
sadly, “Yes, I know it, but | done handed on the same basis. During the month of September, 1939, in 11 
in my paper yesterday.” Research and in- “And second, make adequate appropria- eng gy > . ee yo A mgt Sei ane. 
J z ~ ° F : iaaieste . ‘ , A : ; cael ‘ 7 : were le or 0 schoo juUlldINgS, COSTING DdZio, } 
terest, we are finding, are not reserved for tion for your library. It serves the whole Three additional buildings were projected, to 
the grammatically correct. school. A library must have books if it is cost $862,000 
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Ise Solar 


EASY TO USE 


At a touch, the 
swinging top 
opens and the 
waste drops 
from sight. 
Then the’ top 


silently closes 
again. Odors are 


confined; con- 
tents protected 
from fire. 





EASY TO 
EMPTY 
To empty, sim 
ply tilt back the 
top and lift out 
the inner burlap 


bag or galvan- 
ized can. The 
bag or can is 


immediately 
emptied and re- 
turned 


SOLAR-STURGES 





BUILDINGS 


( ed 1 ige 44 


the school district is liable for the benefits 
received by a contract illegally increasing 
the indebtedness of the district beyond the 
limit fixed by the statute. It has been de- 
cided in some cases'* that, if a school dis- 
trict has received the benefits of a contract 
illegally increasing indebtedness of the dis- 
trict, it is not rendered liable on an implied 
contract to pay a quantum meruit. This is 
on the ground that persons dealing with 
public officers do so at their own peril, and 
are charged with a full knowledge of the 
rights and powers of these agents and offi- 


cers to make contracts which will bind 
their principals."® 
Although a school district is not liable 


on an implied contract to pay a quantum 
meruit, it may be held on principles of 
equity to return that which it has obtained 
ind holds by means of a contract which it 
had no authority to make, whether the 
thing obtained be money or property. 

Furthermore, if a contract illegally increas- 
ing indebtedness is fully performed; and 


Payment is made before any protest is 
Kenmar So} District N ‘ ( ‘ N D 
61 N. W. 54 
fe Gillivs Jou Distn 11 W 
W. 31 
Inter S District N I 


Self-Closing Receptacles 





Wherever Waste Aceumulates! 





MFG. 
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ATTRACTIVE 


Solar 
tacles make _ it 
easy to ‘’De- 
posit Waste 
Here.’’ They 
help keep every 
part of your 
building neater 
and cleaner 
than ever be- 
fore. 


recep- 





Economical 


These all-steel 
Solar cans last 
a long, long 
time. They save 
janitor s time 
too because 
wherever Solars 
are used prem- 
ises are clean. 
They invite use! 


co. 





there has been fraud. The law will not per- 
mit taxpayers to acquiesce silently to the 
securing of benefits of a contract, and then 
after it is fully performed and benefits paid 
for, retain the benefits and make the direc- 
tors personally pay for them.” 

In some states** the district board ot 
some of its members are authorized, either 
in express statutory terms or by implica- 
tion, to incur expenses for the district in 
limited sums beyond the debt limit. How- 
ever, this power to bind the district is 
strictly limited to the purposes named in 
the statute. 


K S dD \ ( N I) 
l XN. W 
(or DD Sof District Kar 
Distri S? + M 
( § Mich 
, S Dist / M 
THE SCHOOL FIRE-EXIT 
DRILL 
( ntinued fro ] 


evacuation of the buildings both for fire 
exit drills and in a few for actual 
fires. Once each year a simultaneous drill 
is conducted at a time known only to the 
principals of the schools. Written reports 
of these drills, showing the number of pu 
pils in each school building and the time 
required for complete evacuation, are sent 
to the central office for review by the ad 
ministrative staff and by the board of 
education. 


Cases 


POWERS 





WERS 


MELROSE PARK -i- ILLINOIS 
Write for interesting booklet and attractive prices. eh) — 
THE LEGALITY OF CON- made, the district cannot recover the 
TRACTS FOR SCHOOL amount paid from the directors unless 
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GRADUAL 


CONTROL 


has been an out- 
rs folalellateMi-tohitic-Me) i 
Powers regulation 
since 1891. With this 
type of control, 
valves or dampers 
are opened or 
closed gradually, 
which results in ex- 
ceedingly close 
ete lohilolaMme late Mi tit- 
maximum of com- 
fort obtainable with 
automatic control. 


@ THE POWERS REGU- 
LATOR CO., 2721 Green- 
view Avenue, CHICAGO 
Offices in 47 Cities. 
See your phone book. 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN NO. 200 


TEMPERATURE 


and 


HUMIDITY CONTROL 


Rules for Fire-Exit Drills 
Fire-Exit Drills shall be conducted in each 
chool building throughout the school year in 
order that the pupils and teachers may become 


fam liar with exits and accustomed to passing out 
of the building quickly and without confusion 
In case ol emergency 

There shall be at least twelve Fire-Exit 
each vear in each school building, eight of which 
shall be held between September 1 and Decem 
ber 1, one at the beginning of the second semester 
and the rema-ning in the spring 

The same system of fire alarm and fire drill 
shall be maintained in school building so 
that teachers and pupils transierred 
school to another always under 
vstem in use 


Drills 


every 
who. art 
from one will 


stand the 


Signals 
The FIRE DRILL 


the ringing of | single 
dist netive tone These 
purpose other 
when they ring ill 
building 

The recall 
plaved at the entrances 
ind NO OTHER MI 
SHALL BE USED. In some cases it might be 
idvisable to have the pupil holding the recall 
flag tand a short distance out from the entrances 
nd hold the flags high a pe sble so as to 
ifiord the student i better view of the same 
The pr shall be responsible for the dis 
plaving of the recall flag 

If an alarm should be without the 
principal or janitor, it ts 
probably due to the breaking of the glass in one 
of the stations. The drill should go through the 
same as a prearranged drill. The janitor should 
quickly find the station with the broken glass 
ind pull the hook down so that the alarm will 
soon as the completed. In such 


shall be given by 

electric bells ol 
shall not be used 
FIRE DRILL, and 
shall leave the 


signal 
stroke 
bells 
than 
occupants 


Lor iny 


flags dis 
building 


hall be the orange 
outside ol the 
THOD OF RECALL 


signal 


ne pal 


ounded 


knowledge of — the 


top as cvcle is 

































































This One Projector 
Provides Six 
Instructional Aids 


“MASTER” 


aol Mae Ft) foley Mel m@ Tiistige) TItT | 


ILMOSOUND “Master” will earn its 
way in any school, for it serves in so 
many ways. 

It projects both sound and silent films. 
Being light and compact, it is easily moved 
from one classroom to another. Its extra 
power is ample for large auditorium pres- 
entations, too! 

A still-picture clutch and a reverse switch 
permit repeating sequences for emphasis. 
By adding a microphone, this Filmosound 
can be used as a public address system. 
And with a phonograph turntable, it can 
be used to provide music for school affairs. 

Built with typical Bell & Howell pre- 
cision, the ‘“‘Master’’ gives lastingly de- 
pendable service. Write today for details. 
Other Filmosound and Filmo Silent Pro- 
jectors for every need. 


New Sound Film Catalog 


Get this new catalog describing over 1700 
sound films especially selected and edited 
for school use. It’s free to owners of 16 
mm.sound projectors, 25c to others. Non- 
descriptive /ist is free to everyone! Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; London. Est. 1907. 


MAIL COUPON! 





| ati reat cc ser ima tac tains 

§ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY : ‘ 
§ 1814 Larchmont Ave.,Chicago, Ill. “~—"“ww’” § 
’ Send ( ) details on new Filmosound 18 
§ “Master”; ( ) other sound film projectors; ! 
8 (  ) silent projectors. ] 
' We now have........ (number ) of........ ' 
§ (make) sound projectors. Include ( ) cata- % 
; log, (_ ) list of new school films. : 
4 | 

Name 
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a case it is the duty of the principal to ascertain 
whether or not there is a real fire before display 
ing the recall flags 

The malicious breaking of should be 
properly disciplined so as to eliminate the send 
ing in of the alarm from this cause. The principal 
should occasionally send in the alarm by breaking 
glass in various stations and pull-ng hook down 
This will test out these stations 

The teachers leading the pupils to the exits 
should be instructed that in case their regular 
exit is blocked to turn around and lead the 
pupils to the next nearest exit. Ths is very 
important in case of an exit blocked by fire 
and occasionally the actual blocking of an exit 
should be made to test out this procedure 

The recall-signal flags should be kept securely 
locked in the office of the principal to prevent 
their being displayed by mistake at exits in 
case of a real fire in the building 


glasses 


Organization 


The principal shall be in complete charge ot 
all fire drills. He shall fix the time for holding 


drills and keep a record thereof, showing the 
time required to effect the dsmissal of the 
entire school, and shall enforce measures of 


discipline for the failure of any teacher or pupil 
to observe fully all the rules and requirements 
He shall designate assistants, who, subject to 
his authority, shall have general direction of 
drill exercises. He shall report the number of 
fire drills on the monthly report to the superin 
tendent of schools 

The teacher in each classroom shall be in 
personal charge of the pupils in that room, and 
shall be held accountable for the discipline of 
the class 


Exits and Directions 

Preference shall be given to the smaller chil 
dren in the kindergarten and primary grades in 
the ass:gnment of exits 

Each exit shall be assigned a letter or number, 
which in letters at least four inches high shall 
be placed above the doors in such a manner that 
it can be read from school corridors 


In each classroom shall be placed a_fire-drill 


card, about 12 by 15 in. in size, properly filled 
out in letters that can be easily read, showing 
room number, the d-rection in which the class 


shall turn upon leaving the room, the class to 
be followed by the pupils in this room, the 
general directions for passage through corridors 
and stairways, and the exit to be used. On this 
card shall be also printed instructions for a fire 
drill and recall 

Arrows or other directional sgns should be 
placed in corridors and particularly at stairways 
to indicate locations of exits 

In the execution of a fire drill, the principal 
or the person appointed by the princ-pal to direct 
the drill, shall proceed as follows 

Assign as many boys as there are exits to act 
as monitors and display the recall-signal flags 
After these boys leave the building with their 
respective groups, they will report to the 
principal, or the person in charge of the drill, at 
some predesignated point. There they will be 
handed the recall flags which they will take in 
a rolled-up position to the exits, unroll and 
display upon a signal from principal 

At the first sound of the fire-alarm bells, the 
pupils shall fall in line under the direction of 
their teachers, and march out of the building at 
a lively walk in an orderly manner in their 
regular organized formation and in accordance 
with the general rules for fire drills. Pupils shall 
NOT be allowed to RUN 

The teacher of the grade nearest to the exit 
shall lead each line out of the bulding. The 
teacher of the next grade in line shall lead her 
class to the rear of the line of the leading class 
where she shall leave them to follow the leading 
class, and return to her room to make a thor 
ough inspection of the rooms and wardrobes just 
vacated by her class and that of the leading 
grade, to see that all pupils are in line. This 
teacher shall then see that the pupils of both 
grades shall keep in line and leave the building 
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promptly. The teacher of the third class in line 
shall lead the pupils out of the room and to the 
rear of the line made up of the pupils from the 
first and second rooms, leaving her class to follow 
the pupils from the second room and returning 
to her room and wardrobes shall make sure that 
all pupils are in line. The teachers of subsequent 
grades shall do likewise. The teacher in class- 
room nearest to each toilet room, after leading 
pupils from room to their place in line and in 
specting the room and wardrobes to see that all 
pupils are in line, shall make a thorough inspec- 
tion of the toilet room to see that no 


pup ls 
remain in this room 


General Rules 


1. At the first sound of the fire-alarm bells. 
the pupils shall fall in line and march out of 
the building at a lively walk in an. orderly 
manner in their regular organized formation for 
fire drills. Pupils shall NOT RUN 

2. The teacher in each classroom shall be in 
personal charge of the pupils in that room 

3. Pupils or teachers shall not stop or step 
out of line to get wraps or other belongings 

4. Pupils who may be in the basement, in 
toilet rooms, or in rooms other than their class 
rooms at the time of the drill, shall be in 
structed to join the nearest line 

5. Each teacher shall warn her pupils as they 
prepare to leave the building to report im 
mediately to their parents in case they are not 
recalled to the building 

6. At the first sound of the fire-alarm Dells, 
the engineer-janitor shall shut down ventilating 
equipment, close drafts on boilers, and perform 
any other serv-ce as directed by the principal 

7. In case of a real fire, the principal shall 
see that a fire alarm is sent to fire headquarters 
by street fire-alarm box, and by telephone 

8. If there is no fire, the recall-signal flags 
shall be displayed at all exits as soon as all 
pupils and teachers have left the building. The 
pupils and teachers shall then 
orderly manner to their classrooms 

9. It shall be the duty 
that supply teachers are informed of the 
and regulations of fire drills and 
exits before taking charge of a class 

10. It shall be the duty of the principal to 
see that at the beginning of each semester the 
teachers and janitorial staff are instructed and 
given practice in the operation of the fire alarm 

11. The school janitor shall, under the direction 
of the principal, make daily inspections of the 
fire-alarm equipment, exits, and the building in 
general, to eliminate fire hazards 

12. The fire escapes shall be used in the fire 
drill in accordance with the drections of the 
principal 

13. The principal shall be responsible for test 
ing out the fire-alarm system before the opening 
of each day- or evening-school session 


return in an 


of the principal to se 
rules 
location of 


The Fire-Alarm System 


The bells used for the fire alarm are single 
stroke bells of distinctive tone, whch are not to 
be used for any purpose other than fire drill 
When these bells ring, all occupants shall leave 
the building 

The fire alarm is sounded by breaking the glass 
and pulling the hook down in one of the red fire 
alarm stations located in the corridors. This will 
set the equipment in operation to ring the bells 
for a predetermined period. The breaking of the 
glass will automatically set the equipment in 
operation but unless the hook is pulled down, 
the equipment will continue to operate until the 
glass is replaced, in the station. It is, therefore 


important to BREAK GLASS AND PULL 
HOOK DOWN 
In buildings where it seems desirable, auto 


matic engine- and motor-stopping devices ma) 
be installed and connected with the fire-alarm 
system so they will automatically shut down 
ventilating fans, etc., at the first sound of the 
fire-alarm bells 

All stairs, stair enclosures and exit doors shall 
conform to the Building Exits Code of the 


National Fire Protection Association 
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3) HAS A MEANING FOR 
EVERY FENCE BUYER 


P-12 is our trade-mark for a superior galvanizing—a 50% 

heavier and more uniform zinc protective coating than aver- 
age commercial grade. P-12 is your guarantee of unsurpassed 
quality. In addition, PAGE—America's first wire fence since 1883— 
alone offers you a choice of five fence metals to fit all atmos- 
pheric conditions and an exclusive wing channel post designed for 
greater utility. One of our 92 Association Members is nearby 
to render skilled, courteous service. Secure his name and free 
literature — write PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Product off Page Steel & Wire Division, 
American Chain & Cable Company, Puc. 


MILLER 


KEYLESS PADLOCKS | 


For 50 years MILLER keyless padlocks have been the | 
choice of schools, colleges and industrial plants who | 
demand THE BEST. Click or sight operating. Automatic || 
locking. MASTER KEYED IF DESIRED. Handscme in | 
appearance. Dependable in operation. 

| 

| 


RED DOT No. 35 operates by click and sight, No. 36 by 
sight only. No. 1 finish is all steel hasp cadmium plated, 
black face. No. 3 finish all-steel hasp, cadmium rust-proof. 
Natural color, lacquered face. All locks available in Master 
Key types at slightly higher prices. We also manufacture | 


a built-in type Locker Lock, plain and master keyed. | 
| Send for 


ested in. 


200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 





Red Dot No. 35 


sample of 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. |) ‘+ >= 


e inter- 








A hard metal matrix into which is cast an abrasive 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
ON STAIRS and FLOORS 


next 


in hardness to the diamond, assuring durability and anti- 


slip efficiency. 
SPECIFY FERALUN AND BE SURE 


(Also Bronzalun, Alumalun and Nicalun) 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


IRVINGTON, N. J. 
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AGE FENCE 


All 


DAMPER CONTROL MOTOR 


The Microtrol provides speed and accuracy, 
and complete elimination of ‘‘hunting’’ 
difficulties, in the automatic positioning of 
dampers on heating, ventilating, and air 
conditioning systems. Write for further 
information. 













14 YEARS 


of Unparalled 
Service Has 


Made Every 


Buyer Proud 
of the Purchase 


of 


“CLARIN CHAIRS” 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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After The Meeting 


She Was Good in Arithmetic 


Superintendent A. B. Garcelon of Uxbridge, 
Mass., relates an incident which occurred in one 
of the local schools 

Janet, a nine-year-old girl, came home from 
school the first day and proudly showed her 
arithmetic and spelling papers to her father. He 
looked at them and shouted, “Do you mean to 
tell me that you did not get one hundred per 
cent in your work!” 

“But, daddy,” she said placatingly, “hardly 
anybody got one hundred. Teacher says I am 
good in arithmetic 

“That is no excuse for you,” said father with 
conviction. “I always came home with one hun 
dred per cent on my arithmetic and_ spelling 
papers and you can do it, too, if you try hard.” 

“IT bet you did not get one hunderd per cent 
in geography and h ‘story, daddy,” said Janet 

“Never mind that, you see that you get one 
hundred tomorrow,” said her father hastily 

The next day Janet came home and her father 
remembered to ask for her papers 

“I got one hundred per cent,” said Janet, pro 
ducing them, “See, fifty in arithmetic and fifty 
in spelling.” 


Could Afford It 


He is a tamous college professor, known for 
his advocacy of progressive education. During a 
recent lecture tour he was the guest of a former 
student who is married and now is the proud 
mother of two children 

In spite of his openly expressed views on 
child freedom and self-expression, the professor 
was sorely puzzled by the activities of the chil 
dren, one of whom was making what used to 
be called “mud pies” on the living-room floor, 
while the other was driving nails into a mahog 
any table 

“IT beg your pardon,” said the professor. “But 
don’t you find it expensive to let your children 
play in the living room as they do?” 

“Oh, no!” said the mother with a laugh. “My 
husband works for a large building contractor 
ind buys nails and clay wholesale.” 


Advice for the Experienced 
Dean of Women— You should always be 
particular about details. It’s the little things 
that tell 


Mary I know that. I have three small sisters 





In English 


Equator is a Maginot lin 


“The 
running round 
the world.” Punch. 


definition 


geogra; 
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School Buyers " News 


How to Plan a School Workshop 


\ practical manual of school-shop layouts 
has just been issued by the Delta Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., offering authoritative 
material on actual accomplishments in school 
shops 

The booklet shows a number of photographs 
ind plans of typical school workshops in various 
sections of the country, and gives a cross section 
of schools having the best type of facilities and 
equipment for shopwork. The last part of the 
booklet contains typical arrangements for in 
dividual machines and directions for obtaining 
the most out of each shop unit 

The booklet is suggestive of the most complete, 
efficient, and worth-while shop which can_ be 
obtained with the amount of money available. 


Announce New Stencil Paper 

The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, has announced as an addition to its line ot 
school material a fine stencil paper, known as 
E-Z Cut stencil paper. This paper has all of the 
advantages of the more costly imported papers, 
in addition to a number of improvements 

In using the E-Z Cut paper, outlines may be 
traced directly, eliminating the use of carbon 
paper to transfer the design. It is easily cut, 
making the use oi heavy, oiled-craft stencil board 
unnecessary. The paper lends itself to delicate 
and accurate cutting and a slight “tackiness”’ 
eliminates slippage 


New Victor Silent 16 Projector 


The new Victor 16 projector, just announced 
by the Victor Animatograph Company, Daven 
port, lowa, has a number of outstanding features, 
including disappearing reel arms which securely 
lock into place when extended, and snap _ back 


Dm sigey 2A XX 





New Victor “Silent 16” 


Projector. 


into the body and out of the way. The pro 


jector has fewer moving parts, a new shuttle 
assembly, and is entirely quiet in operation. It 
is simple to operate and gives a new brilliance to 
pictures. An automatic “rewind” is a big time 


saver and convenience 
Complete information and prices are 
upon request 


ivailable 


New Steel-Wooling Machine 

The Hillyard Chemical Company, St. Joseph 
Mo., has announced a new steel-wooling machine 
the “Steeltonian 20,” which provides a practical, 
economical way to clean and polish many types 
of floors 

The “Stecltonian” burnishes the floor, seals out 
dirt and moisture, produces a smooth, non 
slippery surface which requires no scrubbing or 
mopping. It is sturdily built, the frame being 
constructed of electrically welded steel, and there 
are no expensive drums to buy or replace. The 
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Steeltonian 20 for School Floors. 


” 


machine cuts a 20-in. swath across the floor 
ind is so perfectly balanced that it requires no 
effort to operate 

The “Steeltonian” has been thoroughly tested 
and is the result of a study covering a third of 
a century in the manufacture of machines of this 


kind 


Regulator 
Regulator Com- 


New Electric Static Pressure 

The Minneapolis-Honeywell 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., has announced a new 
Type P-212A electric static pressure regulator 
for use in connection with a “Series 60” floating 
device, to control the static pressure in the dis 





New M-H Static Pressure Regulator. 


charge duct of a fan system, to control the 
»verdraft in a combustion chamber, or similar 
uses where definite static pressure conditions are 
to be maintained 
Complete information is available by writing 
to the Minnecapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com 
pany at 2950 Fourth Ave., South, Minneapolis, 
Minn 
New Ditto 


Ditto, Inc., Chicago, IIL, has announced a hi- 
automatic, self-feeding, and _ electrically 
driven duplicator, which is capable of producing 
500 copies direct from the original writing, with- 
out stencils or type 


Duplicator 


speed, 





New Ditto School Duplicator. 
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The new duplicator, designed for rapid dupli- 
cating, will produce 70 bright copies per minute, 
with perfect registration, at a cost of about 4 
cents per hundred. Tissue or card stock may be 
used; any size paper up to 9 by 17 is prac- 
ticable, and four colors may be produced in a 
single operation. 

Complete information is available upon request 


New Auditorium Chairs 

The American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has announced its new peerless “Bodiform” 
and “Avion” theater chairs for school auditoriums 
and assembly rooms. 

These new theater chairs emphasize streamline 
beauty, have harmonizing color combinations, and 
are conspicuous for economy of space, maximum 
comfort, latest design, and long service life. New 
construction principles assure high standards of 
comfort, durability, and serviceability; ball-bear- 
ing hinges insure easy, silent, and balanced action; 
seat and back are adapted to floor incline; and 
the seat construction is graduated to body pres- 
sure, insuring maximum comfort. 

The firm has prepared an illustrated four-page 
circular on these new chairs which it will send to 
any school official upon request 


POLITICS BLAMED FOR TEACHER 
TURNOVER IN TENNESSEE 

Why do school teachers in Tennessee change 
jobs? In a University of Tennessee survey, made 
by Robert T. Carter, of Blountville, covering 
representative superintendents of the state, only 
“low pay” ranked above “patronage” as a cause 
of changes 

The reason for teacher turnover was surveyed, 
since it would affect the relative percentage of 
men and women emploved in the educational 
eystems 

In a composite rating, low salary was first; 
politics, second; marriage, third; being unsuccess- 
ful, fourth; and receipt of year-round employ 
ment, fifth 

The fact that politics was in second place. 


while failure to succeed efficiency as a teacher 
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was fourth, indicates the selection and tenure 
of teachers in the public schools are not on a very 
sound basis. 


NASSAU COUNTY SCHOOLMEN’S 
COUNCIL 


Long Island, N. Y., boasts a most active pro- 
fessional organization known as the Nassau 
County Schoolmen’s Council. Its quarterly meet- 
ings are characterized by good fellowship and 
keen interest in the presentation of viewpoints on 
world affairs by eminent guest speakers. In addi- 
tion to the entertainment features of the meet- 
ings, the sports and recreation committee arranges 
activities, golf, tennis, bowling, volley ball, table 
tennis for the members. 

The membership committee predicts an enroll 
ment of over 500 members this year. The legisla- 
tive committee will continue the fine work of 
keeping its members informed of pending legis 
lation. 

The officers of the association are: President, 
E. H. LeBarron, Hicksville; vice-president, John 
K. Archer, Malverne; secretary, Glenn G. Halla- 
day, Oyster Bay; treasurer, Jules A. Holub, 
Hicksville. 


AID TO NEEDY STUDENTS 

Aubrey Williams, administrator of the National 
Youth Administration, has announced — special 
allotments of NYA student aid funds totalling 
$120,000 to provide additional assistance to needy 
students in drought-stricken areas of eight states 
the Union. The allotments became available 
immediately and were used in those counties of 
the eight states where a survey showed that 
special needs existed because of continued drought 
conditions. The allocations were made on the 
basis of need and ranged from $5,000 to $18,000 
for general school aid, and from $5,000 to $10, 
000 for college aid. 

Increased allotments have been made to two 
states, Oklahoma and Utah, where there existed 
in extraordinary need because of the conditions 
The regular allotments to Oklahoma for the 
icademic vear 1939-40 were $340,502 for school 
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aid, and $325,000 for college aid. In Utah the 
allotments were $70,996 for school aid, and $142,- 
425 for college aid. 
OFFERS JANITOR TRAINING 

The Nevada State Board of Education, with 
the cooperation of its vocational-education divi- 
sion, has engaged an instructor to give special 
training to school janitors. This instructor will 
be available at teachers’ institutes where the 
janitors of public and private schools, as well as 
the principals and superintendents, will be wel- 
come to attend the classes in school housekeep- 
ing, and heating and ventilation. 


PROGRESS IN NEVADA, MISSOURI 

During the school year 1938-39 a vocational 
agriculture department was added to the high 
school at Nevada, Mo. Mr. Darrell M. Young 
is in charge of the department. A school nurse 
has been employed with the opening of the 
school vear 1939-40. Miss Lavada Windler has 
been employed for this work. A program of 
speech correction has been inaugurated this year, 
with Miss Arlene Danielson in charge. 

The school year was begun with an enroll- 
ment of 931 in the junior-senior high school, and 
698 in the elementary school. 

Two additional bus routes have been added 
this vear, making it necessary to purchase a new 
bus. Five buses are now being used for trans- 
porting pupils to the city schools 


OFFER DISTRIBUTIVE-EDUCATION 

The board of education of Rockford, IIL, has 
cooperated with Rockford merchants in initiating 
a cooperative-educat‘on program in retail selling, 
and in providing more opportunities for training 
those who sell 

The program sets up a cooperative training 
course for postgraduate students of the senior 
high school, in which participating students must 
devote at least two periods of school time to 
subjects related to the distribution of mechan 
dise, and must spend as many hours working in 
one of the department or retail stores as the 
total time spent in school 
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WYANDOTTE DETERGENT gives WYANDOTTE has 5 dishwashing com- 
a lasting cleaning to floors, walls, pounds: Keego, Poma, Cherokee, 
tile, porcelain and painted surfaces. Cleaner and Cleanser, H.D.C. — one 
On any surface that water won't for every water condition — hard, 
harm, Wyandotte Detergent will medium or soft. Each one built to 
remove dirt, leave a clean, film-free make your dishwashing dollars go 
area, and keep the cost of cleaning farther whether dishwashing is done 
materials and labor low! by hand or by machine. 


WYANDOTTE STERI-CHLOR, a 
chlorine germicide for all school 
uses. In locker-rooms, showers, 
foot-baths, toilets in halls and 
classrooms Steri-Chlor gives 
sure, odorless protection against 
germs. Easy to use — inexpensive 


long-lasting. 


Frequentty, problems in proper school mainte- cleaning methods and materials at the lowest cost 


nance cleaning arise to trouble those in charge. The consistent with satisfactory results, therefore your 
Wyandotte Service Representatives areindailytouch |= Wyandotte Service Representative can help to solve 


with almost every kind of cleaning; their problem is — your cleaning problems. Phone or write for him 


the same as yours—to achieve the most efficient to call. There is absolutely no obligation to buy. 


THE J-B- FORD SALES CO: 


“YTV O's £ m+) & Bole & 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 





